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Today, the eyes of the automobile industry are 


on Nash. 
For the new Nash ‘'600’’—a car that you can 


see at your Nash dealer’s now—has basic en- 
gineering advances that cars of the future are 


bound to follow. 
With the new Nash ‘'600’’ you can get 25 to 
30 miles on a gallon of gas, at moderate high- 
way speeds! Thousands of extra miles per set 


of tires. 

The Nash ‘'600’’ is a big car—big in size, big 
in comfort. It has head-room, leg-room and 
elbowroom for six big people. It has indepen- 
dent coil springs that never need lubrication— 
on all four wheels—providing a new kind of 
ride .. . smooth and quiet on any kind of road. 


You can drive a Nash ‘'600’’ in dust, sleet, 
snow or rain, in comfort. For the Nash condi- 
tioned air system filters, dries and distributes 
great quantities of fresh air without drafts, 


with all the windows closed. 
You can even have a built-in convertible 
double bed that turns your car into a camper’s 


dream! 
This combination of advances is found today 


in only one automobile. They are made possible 
by Nash engineering . . . Nash research... 





potty! 


Nash forward-thinking in meeting future de- 
mands... the kind of thinking that tossed out 
500 pounds of dead weight and put in its place 
the single unit of welded steel that is stronger, 
safer, lighter, forever squeak-proof and rattle- 
proof. This today is recognized as one of the 
industry’s most important contributions to the 


automobiles of the future. 
And this car—with its fast accelerating, easy- 
handling, quiet operation—with its new-world 
beauty and tomorrow’s engineering—is actu- 


ally in the low-price field! 

Get in touch with your local Nash dealer. Get 
the full inside story of the Nash ‘'600’’ and its 
famed running mate in the medium-price field, 


the Nash Ambassador. 
Nash Motors 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 


YOUU BE AHEAD 
Mash. 


Tune in Nash-Kelvinator’s hit musical program Wednesdays 10:30 
p.m., E. 8S. T.¢ 9:30 p. m., C. S. T. © 8:30. m., M. S. T. ¢ 7:30 


m., P. S. T. ¢ Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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LIFEBOAT 
from the sky 



















Triple parachutes slow the 

lifeboat’s fall. With equip- 
ment it weighs over 3,000 
pounds . . . contains medical 
supplies, food, clothing, 2-way 
radio — everything men may 
need for survival. 


The lifeboat hull consists of eight layers of thin but extreme- 
ly tough veneer bonded with powerful adhesives. Chemicals 
produced by Commercial Solvents are important ingredients 
in such waterproof, shockproof adhesives. 

Photos courtesy Higgins Plastics Corporation and Resinous Products & Chemical Company 
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COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 

























A 12-passenger Higgins life- 

boat drops from a plane to 
rescue airmen and passengers 
forced down at sea. For lightest 


possible weight and high im- 


pact strength, the boat’s hull 
is farmed of molded plywood. 







Landing on the water auto- 

matically lights a smudge 
pot signal and shoots out rock- 
ets with buoyant lines. Collaps- 
ing parachutes become sea 
anchors which prevent drifting 
out of reach. 


The boat is fueled for 400 

miles, and the engine ex- 
haust operates a still for drink- 
ing water. Mast and sail are 
also provided, making possible 
an emergency voyage of 1,500 
or more miles. 
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75 Million Customers Within 500 Miles! | 


MORE THAN HALF of the people in the United States and 
Canada live within 500 miles of Cleveland and Northeast Ohio 
. - making this area by far the best location in the nation for both 
production and distribution of countless commodities, as well 
as for management headquarters. 
In addition to being the Market Center of America, this area 
also offers many other superlative advantages to industries plan- 
ning to expand, or to build new plants. Among them: 


—superlative transportation by |©—numerou: business and indus- 


land, water and air trial services i hyip f it bi si 
—adequate electric power at low —tavocabie tax structure—no — ,'/M Ty 

rates State income tax 
—plenty of manpower with the | —diversified industries to supply 

know-how and <o be supplied 


—basic materials right at hand . —unlimited fresh water supply 
—many producers of parts,ma- §_—desirable plants —. sites 

terials and supplies —excellent living cultural 
—ample financial services environment 


SEND FOR NEW BROCHURE. We tell more about this area’s 
many superior industrial assets in an up-to-the-miaute brochure, 
“The Best Location in the Nation for Many Industries”. We will be 
glad to send you a copy upon request. 


USE THIS SERVICE. We also provide a complete, confidentia 
location engineering service without charge to managements ot 
companies who are considering expansion. 

Call, write or wire Industrial Development Drvisson, R: C. Hienton, Director 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
7s PUBLIC SQUARE - CHERRY 4200 + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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.TOTHING short of 
amazing is the way 
this great classic—writ- 
ten more than two thou- 
sand years ago—hits so 
many nails squarely on 
the head today! Here, in 
the clearest reasoning in 
all literature, is the pure 
essence of how to get the best out of life. How 
to look at love and learning and — 
How to live a free and intelligently happy life 
with what we have, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. 


This beautiful Classics Club Edition of 


PLATO is the famous Jowett translation, bril- 
liantly edited and annotated by Louise Ropes 


Loomis, Professor Emeritus of Wells College. - 


It contains the five great dialogues: Apology, 
Crito, Phaedo, Symposium and the Republic. In 
these dramatic conversations between friends— 
fresh, spontaneous, humorous, informal—you 
have “philosophy brought ‘down from heaven 
to earth.” This book, on which most of man’s 
thinking has been founded, will be a corner 
stone of your library. And you may now have it 
free, as a membership gift! 


WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


This Beautifully Bound 
Superbly Decorated Edition of 


PLATO 





FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


Why The Classics Club Offers You This Book Free 


W ILL you add this lovely volume to your 

home library now—as a membership 
gift from the CLASSICS CLUB? You are in- 
vited to join today .. . and to receive on ap- 
proval beautifully bound editions of the 
world’s greatest masterpieces, which were 
chosen by four distinguished judges. 


Suppose an expert on the world’s ‘greatest 
reading were to visit your home. No matter 
how much or how little education you may 
have had, you would listen enthralled as your 
famous guest spoke glowingly of the greatest 
books of all time, what warm friends you 
can make of them, and how they can help 
anyone attain a fuller, richer life. 


At the request of The Classics Club, four 
authorities formed themselves into a Selection 
Committee to choose the masterpieces which 
offer the greatest enjoyment and value to the 
“pressed for time’ men and women of today. 
They agreed that every book selected must 
receive the unanimous vote of all four mem- 
bers of the Committee. And The Classics Club 
now presents these great books to you. 


Why Are Great Books Called 
“Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. In its 
vitality of inspiration it can arouse a new 
freshness of viewpoint and a new breadth of 
understanding, so necessary in times of great 
historical significance like these. 

Perhaps you have often wondered how these 
truly great books “got that way.” First, be- 


cause they are so readable. They would not 
have lived unless they were read, and they 
would not have read unless they were 
interesting. And of course, to be interesting 
they had to be easy to understand. And those 
are the very qualities which characterize these 
selections: readability, interest, simplicity. 

It is not necessary to have a “higher edu- 
cation” to appreciate these books; and, after 
you read and know them, you will have ac- 
quired a broader and more liberal education 
than most of your business and personal ac- 
quaintances. You will have lost any personal 
concern about an “inferiority complex” and 
any fear about being the equal of others whose 
formal education is greater than your own. 


Orly Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is dif- 
ferent from all other book 
clubs. 1. It distributes to its 
own members the world’s 
great classics at low prices. 
2. Its Members are not.ob- 
ligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its vol- 
umes are luxurious De Luxe 
Editions—beautifully 
bound in fine buckram, the 
same material ordinarily 
found in $5.00 and $10.00 


bindings. They are richly NAME . 


A Trial Membership 
Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship in the Club. With your first book will 
be sent an advance notice about future selec- 
tions. You may reject any book you do not 
wish. You need not take any specific number 
of books—only the ones you want. No money 
in advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time. 


Mail this Invitation Form to us now. Paper, 
printing, binding costs are rising, and these 
low prices—as well as your FREE copy of 
PLATO—cannot be assured unless you re- 
spond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, FREE, 


the beautiful De Luxe Classics Club Edition of PLATO, 
together with the current selection, 


I am not obligated to take any specific number of books and 
I am to receive an advance description of future selections. 
Also, I may reject. any volume before or after I receive it, and 
I may cancel my membership whenever I wish. 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send you $1.89 plus 
a few cents postage. 


ww 








stamped in genuine gold, 
which will retain its origi- 
nal lustre, and have tinted 
tops—books which you and 


ADDRESS 





SON Zone No. 


(if any) 





your children will read and 
cherish for many years. 
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WIRE IN ARMOR _ 


A wide variety of useful, inexpen- 
sive and durable articles are made 
from steel wire—potato mashers, 
dish drainers, coat hangers and the 
like. Perhaps you never realized 
just how. many, until you began 
missing them from store counters. 

For articles which need a tough 
armor against rust, there’s one type 
of steel wire which you’re going to 
see more of, from now on. That is 
Bethlehem’s own bethanized wire, 
which carries an even, tight coating 
of 99.9-per cent-pure zinc, applied 
electrically. It canbe bent, formed 
into intricate shapes, drawn to a 
fraction of its original size, without 


—— Point, Md. 
Verds . 


. Chicago, IN. _ Tulse, Okla 
- Quincy, Hingham, East Boston, ” Mass. . 





Steel, Manufacturing and Fabrienting Plante . yams Steelton, bse = 
ee ag Tex. . 


causing any harm to its zinc coating. 

Bethanized wire was introduced 
only a few years before the war, and 
its qualities were winning wide 
acceptance for it. Then it was taken 
over for war uses, and clinched its 
reputation on that toughest of all 
proving grounds. 

Bethanized wire has been used in 
vast quantities for Army communi- 
cation wire, armor for under-water 
cable, and for the great pipe-line 
laid in the English Channel to sup- 
ply fuel to Allied forces on the 
European battle fronts. Wartime 
experience has shown that Betha- 


Coiling bethanized wire after it has been electrolytically coated with pure zinc. 








fore thought possible for ginc- 
coated wire. 


Products ranging an’ cotter 
pins to woven fences can be made 
directly from bethanized wire. The 
zinc won’t flake or peel. Soon it will 
be serving you (perhaps sight un- 
seen)—one more steel product do- 
ing you-a service which only steel] 
can, so economically and so reliably 






































KEEP ON BUYING VICTORY BONDS 


“Meet Daisy, my dressmaker y” 


It’s a far cry from Paris to a pasture. 
But in the world of fashion, Daisy’s 
quite a figure! 

Chances are, you already own one 
of her “creations”. . . a dress, a suit, a 
cozy housecoat. In the lining or on the 
price-tag, it’s identified as Aralac.* 

Aralac is another exciting product 
to be conjured from a pail of milk. 
Spun from the casein particles into 
fleece-light strands, its composition is 
much like that of wool or fur. It boasts 
the liveness common to protein fibers. 
Weaves into fabrics that are colorful 
-.. smooth-fitting . . . delightful to feel. 

Furthermore, they disprove a time- 
worn old proverb. For here’s one case 


where you can “eat your milk and wear 
it, too.”” While providing, by the 
millions of yards, a welcome new ma- 
terial for designers’ scissors . .. Aralac 
does not divert a single glass of milk 
from your family’s table. 

In developing this versatile textile 
. .. out of once-discarded wastes . ... 
National Dairy simply carries forward 
a wide-ranging program to increase the 
usefulness of milk by-products. At 
National Dairy Laboratories, research 
goes on each day to improve the proc- 
essing of cheese, butter, ice cream. A 
continual effort to find new and better 
ways to bring you milk, nature’s most 
nearly perfect food, in all its forms. 


*Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products as 
human food . . . as a base for the de- 
velopment of new products and ma- 
terials . . . as a source of health and 
enduring progress on the farms and 
in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES - 
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Nor the power 
of the magazine which 
has the largest 
audited circulation 
of ANY magazine, 
given it exclusively 
by women 


ver" JOURNAL 
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Eroformed wire rope 


Rarzroaps own and operate thousands 
of pieces of heavy-duty equipment for which 
Preformed wire rope provides the muscle. 
Thus, Preformed is found on power shovels, 
cranes, derricks, hoists, winches—on car 


pullers, car retarders, dumpers—on loaders, 


unloaders, slings. 

Railroads—like other industries— choose 
Preformed because it js economical, safe, and 
saves wear on equipment. 


Betters Service. . 
3 ways... 


Its economy comes from longer life, due 
chiefly to lack of internal stress. It is safer 
for workmen because its wires lie flat when 
cut or broken, and because preforming re- 
laxes wire rope and makes it flexible... It 
saves wear on expensive equipment because 
it reduces rotation on sheaves and spools 
evenly on drums. 

. Executives in all industries recognize the 
better service offered by Preformed. 


ASK YOUR OWN SUPPLIER FOR PREFORMED WIRE ROcE 











Hearts sang 

...sang in the foxholes, the cock- 
pits, the gun turrets, the torpedo 
rooms, the far-off prison camps 
...sang in the factories, stores, 
offices; in the mines and shipyards 
and roundhouses 

‘ ...sang on the farms, in the villages 
and cities, in the homes of all the 
land. 


That was Victory. 
In these weeks that have followed, 


the shift from war to peace is on, 
full swing. 


Hands that made and used the tools 
of war reach now for the tools of 
peace. Jobs, not Japs, are the No. 1 
concern of these United States. 
Hearts must keep on singing 

... singing at productive jobs for 
real wages, turning out the things a 
goods-hungry people want. Thereby 
we will attain the goal that was set 
before us, shortly before. the war’s 
end, by the Director of War Mobili- 
zation and Reconversion: 


*““We must look ahead to a destina- 
tion beyond victory, to the kind of 
America in which the victorious 


members of the armed forces, to-* 


gether with all citizens, may enjoy 
the fruits of their bitterly-fought, 
hard-won victory.” 








As we drive ahead toward this desti- 
nation beyond victory, what better 
time than now for a straight look at 
what makes jobs? 

Jobs don’t “just happen.” Today, 
as always, they have to be planned 
for, tooled-up for...paid for... before 
they can be worked at. 


For every existing job in major in- 
dustry, there first had to be an 
investment of thousands of dollars 
‘in plant, equipment, raw 
materials. All the million- 
aires in America could not 
pay for more than a tiny 
fraction of this mighty total. 





There is only one way, under free- 
dom, by which the billions of dollars 
can be provided to make the mil- 
lions of jobs. And that is through 
investment by the great mass of the 
people. 

America’s miracle of mass produc- 
tion could never have been, without 
this twin miracle of mass investment. 





In this vast machinery for mass 
investment, the New York Stock 
Exchange performs an essential 
function. It maintains, sound and 
efficient, an ever-present market at 
openly disclosed prices for the se- 
curities of American industry. 

Without this Exchange, and the 


markets of our country, mil- 
lions would not have dared 
become security owners. For, 
added to the normal risk of 


other organized financial. 





loss that is ever present in any form 
of ownership for profit, there would 
then have been a prohibitive new 
risk—lack of a ready market. No 
one would buy what he could not be 
sure of selling. 


This Exchange, the companies whose 
securities are listed on it, the in- 
vestors who use its facilities—all 
share a high duty in this vital hour 
of our national life. That duty is to 
perform responsibly, so that mass 
investment may yield its utmost 
benefits in the mass_production of 
goods, of jobs. Thus will we achieve 
our destination beyond victory. 

















Ask for information about securities. The 
facts can be found where you see this sign, 
“Member, New York Stock Exchange.” 
Be informed . .. rely on facts, not hearsay 
--. responsible ownership will make a vital 
contribution to America’s progress. 
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You'll tell the world i t’s yours! 

















@ Just wait till the Joneses see you! You—and that feel crowded. Deep, downy seats, for a sweet ride... . 
new Mercury. It'll be a car to make you enthuse. Power? Lots of quiet power. Always ready and eager 
Big. Sturdy. Beautiful! Smart company anywhere for action. ... Watch for it! It’s due to arrive soon! 


EB . « » How you'll love to take folks ; New car production—starting fast—will be quick to 
out in it. Luxurious appointments. hit its stride. Keep in touch with your dealer— 

i. Plenty of room to relax. You won’t for an early lock at the smart, new 1946 Mercury! 
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= : andl ‘MERCURY 


A DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Tune In... THE FORD SHOW. :. CBS, Tuesdays. 10-10:30 p.m., E.T. THE FORD SUNDAY EVENING HOUR.. .ABC, Sundays. 9-10 P.M., £.T. 








WASHING MACHINES. AFTER WAR PLANES 
ee e and the same power equipment must build them 


That new washing machine your 
family has wanted should be in 
the stores before very long. Man- 
ufacturers are now pushing recon- 
version projects rapidly. 

Reconversion poses many prob- 
lems—one of which is power. For 
present boilers, turbines and gen- 
erators must continue to provide 
the power to make peacetime 
products. And much of this power 
equipment-_was necessarily 
worked hard throughout long 
years of wat. 

What about your own plant? 
Will your power equipment stand 
up to the job? You can help keep 
it operating dependably and 
safely by using the protective fea- 
tures of Hartford Steam Boiler 
insurance. 





Hartford Steam Boiler has, by 
far, the largest field staff devoted 
solely to power-equipment safety. 
This staff draws upon the experi- 
ence the Company has gained in 
79 years of, specializing in one 
line—Power-Plant Insurance. 
And its many field engineers are 
so located that they can be reached 
quickly in an emergency. 

These are some of the consid- 
erations that have made Hartford 
Steam Boiler the outstanding first 
choice among those who purchase 
Power-Plant Insurance. Have 
your agent or broker give you 
further details on how the Com- 
pany can help you 
conserve your 
power equipment 
for peacetime use. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and insurance Company 


x HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels o Steam, Ges, and Diesel Engines © Turbines o Electrical Equipment 
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LETTERS 
The Sentry at F.D.R.’s Grave 


In your issue of Aug. 27, you state: “The 


_ soft tread of a sentry broke the silence 


around the grave of 
Franklin D. Roose- 
velt.” How come a 
sentry? 


Ceci Cari 
Albany, N. Y. 


President Roose- 
velt’s grave is 
guarded by twenty 
officers and 82 en- 
listed men of the | 
240th Military Po- | 
lice Detachment, 
The rest of the de- 
tailment was dis- 
banded last June. 
The 240th was orig- 
inally activated on 
Aug. 26, 1942, by 
Secretary of War 
Stimson to cooperate 
with the Secret Serv- 
ice during the war 
in protecting the life 
of the President- 
while he was in the 
vicinity of Hyde Park. The guard duty will 


_ Associated Press 
Guard for F.D.R. 


continue “until Nov. 1, when the Depart~ent 


of the Interior will assume control of the 
Hyde Park estate. 


Poe 


Dr. Jacobson 


Now that all concerned have had an op- 
portunity to go on record one way or an- 
other regarding the effects of secondary radi- 
ation following atomic fission, I think the 
time has come to correct a very serious error 
published in your magazine on Aug. 20, 
1945. 

Dr. Harold F. Jacobson was not fired, 
suspended, or asked to resign from the Man- 
hattan District. He applied for a transfer for 
personal reasons and was released to me for 
a confidential project by the War Manpower 
Commission in the usual manner. ° 

As for the secondary-radiation controversy 
that started this tempest, Dr. Jacobson stands 
mute. It is suggested that all interested in 
such phenomena read “Applied Nuclear | 
Physics” by Pollard and Davidson, and the 
excellent Smyth Report—page 212 of which 
contains an interesting asterisk. 


Pup E. Wiicox, | 
President 
Philip E. Wilcox, Inc. 
New York City 


The material to which Mr. Wilcox refers 
states that in combat the bomb is detonated 
at such a height as.to disseminate the radio- 
active products in a cloud. It adds: “Even in 
the New Mexico test, where the height of 
explosion was necessarily low, only a very 
small fraction ef the radioactivity was de- 
posited immediately below the bomb.” 

The controversy over secondary radiation 
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THE Ww ISIB44 NAMEPLATE 


ON THOUSANDS OF SHIPS 2. 


Tre familiar B&W nameplate stands 


out in bold relief on the boilers in thou- 
sands of the ships that make up Amer- 
ica’s mightiest merchant marine and 
Naval fleet. Thousands of other ships 
of these same vital fleets carry boilers 
that also bear—though invisibly—the 
— of B&W pioneering leadership 
and progressive engineering in marine 
boilers. 

Actually, supplying large quantities 
of boilers to United States Navy 
and Maritime Commission is only one 
of the ways B&W helped to speed war- 
time shipbuilding at the amazing rate 
of 31/4 ships daily. It also supplied 
other boiler manufacturers with com- 


plete detailed working drawings and 











Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces Super- 








bills of materials so that they —swo 
other boiler manufacturers in respect 
to Navy boilers and en other boiler 
manufacturers in respect to boilers for 
the Maritime Commission—might also 
build B&W boilers and in this mariner 
make B&W boilers and boiler parts 
duplicate and interchangeable, no mat- 
ter by whom they are built. 

We at B&W are proud of this co- 
operation with the Services, and also 
of the fact that B&W boiler designs 
and constructions have been so well 
thought of by the Services that they 
were adopted as standards to be fol- 
lowed by other manufacturers. This is 
only one of B&W’s many contributions 
to the winning of the war, 

















Look at it s ways 


HE IDEAL insulating material should be (1) efficient, (2) 
i apenanienl) (3) permanent. PC Foamglas is. 

Plant owners all over the country have installed this cellular 
glass material on roofs, ceilings, tanks and processing equipment, 
in floors and core walls. They can tell you that PC Foamglas 
licks the toughest insulating jobs—for good. 


Composed of millions of tiny air-filled glass cells, PC Foam- 
glas is impervious to moisture, fumes, vapor, vermin, many 
elements that break down other insulating materials. It helps 
to maintain temperature and humidity levels permanently. 

PC Foameglas is light, rigid, strong. It stays in place, does not 
pack down, check, warp, rot, swell, shrink, or burn. Big pieces 
are easily handled, quickly installed. PC Foamglas needs no re- 
pairs, maintenance or replacement during ordinary use. 

And the sum total of those qualities is economy. For with PC 
Foamglas, first cost is last cost. Write for full information today. 








PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 
Room 693, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


* Also manufacturers of PC Glass Blocks - 


Tt FOAMGLAS Ueleprret ALN VAC 
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was precipitated two days after the bomb- 
ing of Hiroshima, when a story under Dr. 
Jacobson’s by-line, published in. newspapers 
all over the country, predicted that radiation 

would remain in an area exposed to the 
atomic bomb for approximately 70 years. 
Life’s Little Blessings 

In your issue of Sept. 10, there is an ar- 
ticle on the lack of life’s necessities for busi- 
nessmen in Europe. I really feel sorry for 
them. Army life in the Pacific had always 
seemed a little rough to most of us, but I 
had never realized how well off we were— 
good foxholes and K-rations weren’t so bad 


_after all. 


Orricer’s NAME WITHHELD 

Japan 
Overhauling Military Education 

In your account of the centennial week of 
the United States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis (NEwsweEek, Oct. 8) you have pre- 
sented a reasonably accurate estimate of us 
Navy Regulars. Do you not suppose that 
many a Regular is fully and rabidly in disac- 
cord with outmoded tradition and rusty, 
stereotyped educational techniques? Won't 
you give some of us credit for intelligence 
enough to look forward? 

If the people of the United States care to 
overhaul the Naval Academy to make it fit 
the future of atomic power and destruction, 
the age of radar and rocket, I suggest they 
exercise their great democratic prerogative to 
do just that. Should they be successful in ad- 
justing the old school tie to a more practical 
fit, I'll wager that 90 per cent of us Regulars 
of intermediate ranks will bless their efforts 
—and I further recommend haste in the 
matter. 


SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD. 
c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Annapolis and West Point may have had 
their place, but from now on for the welfare 
of this country they should be put on the 
same basis as other colleges, doing away 
with political appointments to both and mak- 
ing them postgraduate schools open to those 
who have graduated from civilian colleges 
and are able to qualify for advanced training 
in Military Science. 


WIFE OF A RESERVE OFFICER 
Watsonville, Calif. 


Prophecy 

After I made the color photograph of 
Capt. Kathreen Hock, United States Army 
Nurse, which appeared on your cover for 
Oct. 22, her mother showed me two pictures 
which fascinated me. The first picture, made 
in 1919, shows Kathreen standing between 
her two brothers, George (left) and Herb 
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No; this is not a new 1946 Packard Clipper. It is an unretouched 
photograph of the Packard Clipper owned by J. N. Hancock, Atlanta, Ga. 


How good a guesser are you? 





If you’re lucky enough to own a Packard Clipper—or if 
you know someone who does—your batting average on 
the four questions below may be close to 100 per cent. 
Try it and see... 


1. How long has the Packard Clipper above been in service? 
[] 3 months? C) 3 years? ] 1 year? 

2. What is its speedometer reading? 
[_] 127 miles? —[_] 35,756 miles? [] 94,630 miles? 


3. How many miles per gallon has it averaged? 


[_] 15? [_] 202 [_] 132 


4. What has it cost its owner for repairs? 


[_] $125.75? = [_] $32.80? [_] $321.50? 


Here are the correct answers...see how well you guessed! 


This Packard Clipper is 3 years old. Its owner, Mr. 
J. N. Hancock, of Atlanta, Ga., whose essential war 
work required him to cover a large territory calling on 
Army and Navy bases and war plants, has rolled up 
94,630 miles, 





The car has averaged better than 20 miles to the gal- 
lon. Total repairs, other than normal maintenance, have 
cost exactly $32.80. Not a single major repair has been 
necessary. 


This is an amazing case history. But many a Packard 
owner could probably match it—or even beat it! 


What's your guess on this question? 


A lot of people are asking, “When will the new 1946 
Packards go on display?” 


The answer to that question depends upon materials. 
From a reconversion stand-point, Packard is ready and 
set to go. 


New Packard cars for 1946—successors to the brilliant 
pre-war Clippers—will roll off our assembly lines just 
as rapidly as materials become available. 


The same production skill that built nearly 70,000 
precision engines for the fighting craft shown below is 
bringing you better, finer Packard cars—cars with a 
streamlined beauty and quality well worth waiting for! 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE & 


oe oe PACKARD = = 


MUSTANG WARHAWK HURRICANE MOSQUITO LANCASTER 
fighter fighter fighter fighter-bomber bomber 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER """ nny 7 









Ou heating equipment or laundry tubs, farm fence or cooking utensils—on anything made with steel 


On whatever you buy that’s made 
with steel, look for the U-S-S Label. 
This label is your guide to good 
steel . . . steel backed by all the 
engineering skill and manufacturing 
knowledge of the world’s foremost 
steel makers. The U-S-S Label helps 
you get your money’s worth, 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING .ce 

United States Steel presents The Theatre Guild 
on the Air. American Broadcasting Company 
coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper 
for time and station. 








Manufacturers of quality steel products whu desire tu identify their goods with the U-S-S Label may 
obtain full information on request, Address United States Steel, P.O. Box 236, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























UNITED STATES STEEL Subsidiary Companies: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY e AMERICAN 


STEEL & WIRE COMPANY e CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION e COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY e CYCLONE FENCE 
DIVISION e FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRYDOCK COMPANY e NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ec VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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.. - George, Kathreen, Herb, 1942 


(right). Note that at this time Kay is dressed - 
as a nurse, her two brothers in soldier suits. 
Twenty-three years later, Christmas. 1942, 
the second picture was made—First Lt. 
George B. Hock (now a major), Lt. Kathreen 
Hock (now a captain), and Pvt. Herb Hock 
(now a Pfc). The similarity of the costumes, 
the fact that the background is identical, 
and particularly the little nurse who grew 
up to be the nurse on NEWSWEEK’S cover 
seem so remarkable to me that I am calling 
them to your attention. ‘ 


Davin DL. EIsENDRATH Jr. 


" New York City 


ows 


Chivalry, Home-Style 
In your issue of Oct. 8 under the heading 
“They Learn Manners” is an interesting story 
of four GI’s on a Tokyo streetcar who de- 
manded that the men passengers give up 
their seats to the women who were standing. 
To me this makes strange reading. My 
experience of the past year here at home, 
t living in the Orient for many years, 
has been quite different. Standing in buses 
and streetcars while men—young and old— 
keep their seats is not a personal grievance ’’ 
with me, though I am well past 60. In my 
low-heeled walking shoes I can stand with- 
out fatigue and would prefer to do so 
rather than to have a man, or woman, tired 





There’s a pile of work before you. It needs action today. 
But your hands are tied. Your-secretary is still busy on 
yesterday’s dictation! | 


What you both need is more hours. You can have them! 
Not hours added to your day, but hours saved out of your 
day—every day. 
7 v 

There’s an action-getter, an hour-saver, just made for you. 
It’s the Edison Electronic VOICEWRITER. It records your 
dictation and streamlines your work in ways you never 
dreamed of. It makes you master of your own time—and 
leaves your secretary free to do her job while you do yours. 
You both do more with less effort. Find out about it now— 
by mailing the coupon below. 


EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


a DR a A CY RE SSE SEE Le A CE ESE A EE OE ER GS SEE Ge OrSe GEE GEE Wheew OE SRG GER KER nS ao GES Ree GRU GR ERE GD ae 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Dept. B10-2, W. Orange, N. J.* 2 

I would. like to know more about the Edison Electronic VOICE- 

WRITER how it can save time streamline business operation. 


carte tH 














ayant t 


‘*In Canada, mail this coupon to Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide Street West, Toronto 1, Ont. 




















_ Copyright 1945, L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


...which typewriter? 


In the courtrooms of America we found outstanding 
evidence in favor of one particular typewriter. Court 
Reporters, unquestionably the world’s hardest users 
of typewriters, buy more SMITH-CORONAS than all other 
makes combined. This fact is all the more revealing, 
when you realize that their income, at piece-work 
rates, depends entirely on the low upkeep, 
dependability, speed and production of 
their typewriters, : 


~ Smith-Corona 


Limited quantities now available 





He's Doing the Work 
that Dozens Did 








In Napoleon’s time, it took nineteen farm workers to supply food for one person off the 
farm. Today, one farm worker provides food for fozr hungry soldiers, sailors, or 
civilians. . . . Early in the last Century, it required more than séxty-foxzr hours of work 
to produce an acre of wheat. Now it can be done in less than two and a half hours. 


This means that the record crops produced during World War II have been grown and 
harvested by 26 million fewer persons than would have been required if early 1800 
farming methods were still in general use today. 


Today’s farmer is Doing the Work that Dozens Did largely because of modern, scientific 
methods and motor-powered equipment. Nearly 35 per cent of the nation’s motor trucks 
are used in agriculture. More than a million and a half strong, they save an incalculable 
amount of time and labor, both on the farm and between farm and market! 








lable 
sa GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 
’ General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Michigan 











HIGHWAY TRANSPORT...VITAL TO VICTORY AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


NEW GNCs...'2 TO 20 TONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
GMC, builder of nearly 
600,000 military vehicles, 
has now turned its full 
production facilities to the 
manufacture of commer- 
cial vehicles. Civilian 
GMC trucks are powered 
by engines of the same 
basic design as the famous 
270” used ,in the GMC 
**six-by-six’’...the 
“WorkhorseoftheArmy.”’ 


INVEST IN VICTORY... BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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HOME OF COMMERCIAL: TRUCKS AND GM COACHES . . . VOLUME PRODUCER OF GMC ARMY TRUCKS AND 


AMPHIBIAN “DUCKS” 











Peaae the world o over 


**@@e@ And another pound of that good mayonnaise your 
wife makes, please. I certainly do envy her that recipe.’ 

Customers were always saying that to Richard Hellmann 
in the early 1900’s. The mayonnaise his wife made was just 
about the most popular thing he sold in his little delicatessen 
on New York’s Columbus Avenue. People certainly liked it. 

They liked it so much that in 1912 Hellmann gave up his 
grocery and started manufacturing mayonnaise. 

Hellmann’s Mayonnaise soon became widely famous. The 
quality of the mayonnaise itself, and the powerful national 
advertising which made it one of the most trusted, most 
wanted brands in the country, built up a huge demand for it 
as the years passed. More and more Hellmann’s Mayonnaise 
had to be produced.-The price dropped from about $1.00 a 
quart (in the twenties) to about 59¢ today. 

The real importance of this success story, of course, is how 
Hellmann’s brand advertising benefited us. It made Ameri- 
can housewives appreciate quality mayonnaise. It made 
them want Hellmann’s. It brought about mass production 
that pushed the price of Hellmann’ s down, ~_ down 
through the years. 

Brand advertising consistently saves your household 
money. Canned soup once cost 25¢—nationally advertised 
quality soups now cost 10¢. Nationally advertised bathing 
suits averaged $25 once—just before the war they were 
$4.95. Electric refrigerator prices slid from $310 to $130 in 
fourteen years—electric washing machines from $154 to $69. 
Gasoline for your car costs 40% less now than in 1925. 

You couldn’t get along without the savings and comfort 
you get from brand-advertised products. If you think $0, try 
it. You probably won’t i? it long. 
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It Sinise to PHILCO 


$167.50 in 1928, $9.95 in 1941 FREE REPRINTS OF THESE STORIES OF “WHY AMERICA'S GREAT“ 


- This series of newspaper and magazine advertise- 
— eo SS Aa ments is offered as a public service by Fawcett 
America’s homes. The demand Fas Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, New 
created by radio brand advertising SSS=——_—, 1\ York 17, N. Y. Write for free proofs. 
has brought about the mass pro- . 
duction which made it possible for 


you to get a radio in 1941 for less ||| *a'e||REGM|| gee || FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


than a fraction of what you paid : 
in 1928! WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGASINES 





WHY EVERY ONE WANTS 


PRESTONE 


BRAND 


ANTI- FREEZE 
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With “Prestone” anti-freeze in your car you forget cold snaps — 
2 and thaws alike. It prevents freeze-up, won’t boil away, evap- 

i orate or foam off. It. protects your cooling system against rust 

d and corrosion. And one shot lasts all winter—with ‘‘Prestone” 

4 anti-freeze you’re safe and you know it! 

n 

). 


why there wont be enough for ALL 


t 

y i The Armed Forces still require large quantities of “one-shot” ptiilicene. 
for vehicles and equipment. As a result the supply of “Prestone” anti- 
freeze available to civilians is even more limited than last year. Your 
best chance of getting yours is to see your dealer immediately. 


How anti-freeze is being distributed this year 


To assure protection of the nation’s motor vehicles, the War Production 
Board, with the cooperation of the Anti-Freeze Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee, set up a state allocation plan for the distribution of 
all anti-freezes. This plan is intended to assure motorists - “= 
of some kind of anti-freeze protection. Some “Prestone” Sa 
brand anti-freeze will be available in all communities. nh 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. EVEREADY ee 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation A : ~ 
UCC : 


Us 
The words “Eveready” and ‘“‘Prestone” are registered trade-marks of 
National Carbon Company, Inc. 


PRESTONE 


C.P.A — 
Retail Ceiling Price — 


$2.65 


per gallon 





SAME PRODUCT 
SAME PRICE 








You will see more and more busy concrete mixers these days—little 
fellows and giant production machines—growing recognition of the 
economy inherent in durable, low-anaval-cost concrete construction. 


Both Strength and Beauty 


Concrete is the most versatile of 
construction materials. It has the rugged 
strength needed for the largest dams, 
reservoirs, power plants, docks and 
warehouses, yet can be readily molded 
to the sinewy grace of a cathedral 
spire or the delicate tracery of a 
temple dome. 


Strong Paving or Fine Floors 


Concrete builds strong, enduring 
pavements to carry the nation’s millions 
of motor cars and trucks; for takeoffs 


_ and landings of giant air transports. 


And out of the same mixers come fire- 
safe floors adding comfort, charm and 
security to dignified mansion or cozy 
cottage. 


Economy in Three Ways 


Whatever you build, a beautiful 
new home, factory, hospital, school or 
an expressway, street or airport, con- 
crete offers the fundamental advan- 
tages of low first cost, low maintenance 
expense, long life and low annual cost 
—the true measure of construction 
economy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. A10e-63, 33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


_A\national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete . . . through scien- 
tific research and engineering field work 


BUY VICTORY BONDS 
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from a day’s work, give me his or her seat. 
But I like good mannérs wherever found. 

I have often wondered where these Amer- 
ican good manners are kept for I seldom see 
any. During the whole year, the times that 
I have been offered a seat could be counted 
on my hands. Once in a bus I found 23 
adult seats occupied by boys under 12 who 
were part of a YMCA group going to the 
park for exercise. I wondered why their 
leader, who was with them, did not include 
standing as exercise. 

It might be well, when the occupation of 
Japan is over, to keep a few troops on duty. 
here at home to teach manners to the Amer- 
icans—and incidentally, to practice them. 


Mrs. C. E. CHANEY 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A Good Fancier 


After reading your article “Segy and the 
Stars” (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 15), I would like 
to say that it was not only interesting but 
enlightening. 

You say this artist Segy “fancies himself 
as a psychologist,” and I say that he certain- 
ly is a good fancier for knowing that most 
women are neurotic. 

But a perplexing problem remains. Segy 
seems to have found himself a truly whole- 
some wontan, a feat which I and, I am sure, 
most men have never been able to accom- 
plish. I am bursting at the seams with envy, 
and would love to get a look at this won- 
derful phenomenon. 


So please, let us get a look at her! 
NAME WITHHELD 
New York City ; 


@ What impressed me most apout the ar- 
ticle on Segy was that a known figure in 
public print said something extremely com- 
plimentary about his wife. I as a wife was 
touched by it. 

Three hurrahs for Segy! 


Mrs. Apa ROSENTHAL 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Segy’s wife—the wholesome type 





Fuel for Aladdin's Lamp 


THERE'S MAGIC IN COAL. In addition to heating 
4 out of 7 American homes, coal produces 125-billion 
kilowatt hours of electricity a year for power and light, 
and is indispensable to the nation’s transportation. 
Now, science has learned to rub a lump of coal the 
right way to produce a myriad of new 

and better products, ranging from 

synthetic rubber to sulfa drugs and 

cosmetics! 


Without truck transportation, Amer- 
ica’s needed supply of coal this year 
--600-million tons of bituminous and 
55-million tons of anthracite —could 


not be transported from where it is mined to where 
it is needed. 


White trucks have always enjoyed marked preference 

in the field of retail and wholesale coal delivery. 

And when. new trucks can again be freely bought, 
the new Super Power Whites will 
offer this and every truck using in- 
dustry greater efficiency and economy 
than ever before. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, -LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 


FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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INAGHOM HM 
magnesium—new lift for products 
On ae ae OL | 


Everyone marvels at the ultra-lightness of magnesium, the metal so much in the 
day’s news. The way it gives a new lift to things that move or must be moved appeals 
to manufacturers and buyers alike. It’s a pleasure to pick up any product in which 
magnesium is used—so great is the difference it makes in weight. The new griddle— 


the Sunday Nite Chef*—is an excellent example of the adaptability of this greatest 
of weight-saving metals. Household appliances, too, are so much easier to handle. 
And, of course, in trucks, planes, buses—in fast moving parts of machinery—in all 
types of portable equipment—magnesium speeds the operation, lightens the burden. 
Hampering dead weight is on the way out. *Available in leading department stores CHEMICALS 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
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DUSTRY 


For Your 
Information... 


or meritorious services rendered as As- 

sistant Public Relations Officer at Al- 
lied Force Headquarters in the Mediter- 
ranean Theater of Operations, Carleton 
A. Harkrader, former Army major and 
now chief of NEwswEEx’s Rome bureau, 
has been awarded the Bronze Star Medal. 
Of special interest to us is that portion of 
the citation which reads: “Major Hark- 
rader, in addition to his regular adminis- 
trative and executive duties, organized 
a new production division which has sup- 


For Services Rendered 


plied great numbers of news stories, fea- 
tures, radio broadcasts, and photographs 
to home-town publications and radio sta- 
tions throughout the United States.” 


That’s the kind of executive en- 
terprise which is highly desirable—in fact, 
necessary—in a foreign-bureau chief and 
we're glad to have our early judgment of 
Harkrader’s ability officially sustained. 
For his current NEWSWEEK assignment 
calls for the same ingenuity which con- 
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this week as the country welcomed 
the Fleet home for Ning Day cere- 
monies. The couple on the cover are 
- and Mrs. John Robson of Long 
Beach, ‘Calif. He is a machinist’s 
mate, second class, back in San 
o— part of the Third Fleet. 
Acme photo 
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tributed so materially to GI morale and 
which gave the American public a better 
appreciation of all aspects of the Italian 
campaign. Today, his twofold job is to 
keep you better informed on an Italy 
struggling up from defeat and to keep 
the Mediterranean Edition of NEwswEEK- 
Continental rolling from Cannes to Cairo. 


Now 27, Carleton Harkrader is 
doubling in brass with all the aplomb of 
a veteran correspondent. He got off to a 
fast start working as a reporter on South- 
ern newspapers while studying for his 
B.A. at Virginia Military Institute. Upon 
graduation in 1940, he became assistant 
managing editor of The Bristol (Va.) 
Herald Courier. He was awarded, the Lee 
Memorial Prize by the Virginia Press As- 


U.S. Signal Corps 
Harkrader (right) gets the Bronze Star 
from Col. Kenneth Clark 


sociation and the Washington and Lee 
School of Journalism for the “most dis- 
tinguished editorial writing during 1941.” 
(A previous winner: Dr. Douglas S. Free- 
man, author of “Lee’s Lieutenants.”) 


Harkrader joined the Army as a 
shavetail and wound up with oak leaves, 
having seen service in England, Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Italy. He says his toughest 
job during his service years was learning 
to speak Italian without a Southern drawl. 
He must have succeeded fairly well as 
one of his chief duties was liaison with 
other government agencies and with 
Italian civilians. Less than a month after 
taking over our Rome bureau, Harkrader, 
along with Newbold Noyes of The Wash- 
ington Star, obtained a private audience 
with Pope Pius XII in which the Pontiff 
denied a_ well-circulated false report 
that the Vatican deplored use of the 
atomic bomb on Japan. 


From his offices at 125 Via del 
Tritone, Harkrader and his staff are in 
daily contact with the Novissima press 
which each Saturday has been running off 
30,000 copies of NEwswEEk-Continental’s 
Mediterranean Edition. He also keeps in 
touch with the Army’s Yank offices 
through which we have been distributing 
this edition as well as through civilian. 
newsstands. Harkrader keeps hopping— 
and hoping that he’s meeting both ends. 





At Midnight 
Tonight 


- Here’s the plan of execution: A 
floorless, tunnel-like trap* is plugged 
in where the rat is known to run. 
Rat starts through tunnel, midway 
breaks the beam of an electric eye. 
Both tunnel doors drop ... but a 
small side door opens .. . into the 
electrocution chamber. Here he’s 
clamped in the vise of electrodes 
which quickly kill him. Then the 
floor drops away, and the corpse 
rolls into a basket outside the trap. 


_ As this is done, the “death certifi- 


cate’”’ is recorded by a number that 
turns up on a Veeder-Root Count- 
ing Device. And the trap resets it- 
self for the next execution. . 
In this way, rats are kept from 
dying between walls. And a reliable 
tally is kept on the number of red- 
eyed gangsters that give themselves 
the “hot seat.” This tally is factual, 
visible, incontestable proof of the 


_ trap’s effectiveness — and also an 


aid to exterminators, health bu- 
reaus, and scientists in the compila- 
tion of vital rodent statistics. 

All of which underscores, again, 
the 50-year-old slogan: ‘Veeder- 
Root Devices Count Everything 
On Earth” . . . plus, it seems, some 





things that are fresh out of this 





world! It’s a fact that any motion 
or unit of performance can be 
counted eléctrically, mechanically, 
or manually by a Veeder-Root De- 
vice. And these compact Count- 
rollers are easy to design into any 
product, to add new sales:appeal... 
prove fulfillment of guarantee ... 
and show the user that he’s getting 
out of your product all the perform- 


(*Made by Electronic Trape, Inc., Rochester, N. Y.) 








GANGSTER TO BE 
ELECTROCUTED 








|ance you built into it. No time like 


now to have Veeder-Root engineers 
show what. complete Countrol can 
do for you. Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


Incorporated . 
2, Connecticut 

OFFICES IN: Boston, Chicago, Catone, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Mexico City. In England: Veeder-Root 
Led. (New address on request.) In Canada: Veeder-Root 
of Canada, Led., Montreal. 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


President Truman is considering Gen- 
eral Marshall to succeed W. Averell Har- 
riman as U. S. Ambassador to Moscow. 
One obstacle is that such posts require 
a large private income to supplement the 
official salary and allowances . . . Milton 
J. Helmick, former judge of the U. S. 
Court in Shanghai now with the State 
Department, is a possible successor to 
Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley as Ambassa- 
dor to China. It is not at all certain that 
Hurley will return to the Far East, de- 
spite the recent White House announce- 

.ment . . . Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles is ‘sticking to his declaration 
that he won't resign even if the Ad- 
ministration fails to back his price-con- 
trol program in Congress. If it wants 
him out, it will have to fire him, he says. 
But Bowles won’t be too unhappy if it 
does . . . Truman may soon act on 
Myron C. Taylor’s request that he be 
relieved as the President’s personal rep- 
resentative to the Vatican. 


Byrnes’s Reticence 


Some members of President Truman’s 
Cabinet are furious over the fact that Sec- 
retary of State Byrnes has so far failed 
to discuss the lowdown on the London 
conference at a Cabinet meeting. Two 
Cabinet members tried without success 
recently to pin him down for a full ex- 
planation of the London stalemate. 
Byrnes ducked and weaved and finally 
got off without furnishing the facts. Presi- 
dent Truman stayed out of the discussion. 
Byrnes had no hesitancy in talking about 
the conference with the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and at other off-the- 
record gatherings. 


Stettinius’s Future 


Despite denials in official circles con- 
siderable speculation continues behind 
the diplomatic scene on whether Edward 
R. Stettinius Jr. will actually become the 
U. S. representative to the United Na- 
tions Organization. Stettinius returned 
from London not only ill but also appar- 
ently quite discouraged over the many 
rifts which have developed within the 
executive committee of the preparatorv 


commission. More than this, some sena- 
tors are saying it is going to be-hard to 
get confirmation of Stettinius. 


From Capitol Hill 

Watch for the Mead War Investigating 
Committee to recommend that surplus- 
property disposal be centered in a single 
agency, probably the Surplus Property 
Board which now fixes policy and dele- 
gates the actual selling to other Federal 
agencies . . . There will be no legislative 
action on the proposed Army-Navy merg- 
er at this session of Congress. The drive 
really will start rolling in January. Cur- 
rent hearings are laying the groundwork 
... A bill reducing taxes will be the only 
major legislation completed by Congress 
before the holidays. The House and Sen- 
ate plan to take a long recess as soon as 
they have agreed to a measure compro- 
mising their differences on taxation. 


Deficit 


Members of the Tax Institute, which 
issues weighty studies on such subjects 
as taxation and budgetary policy, re- 
ceived a notice with the latest issue of the 
institute’s official publication, Tax Policy. 
It began: “Several weeks ago at the re- 
quest of your president, some of the local 
members of the Advisory Council met to 
discuss the finances of the Tax Institute. 
They were surprised to find that its pres- 
ent income is less than half the amount 
necessary for adequate operations.” 


Airways Problem 


Air Transport Command field men who 
are still running air transport in Europe, 


‘and U. S. airlines which are ready to be- 


gin operations there, are complaining ve- 
hemently to Washington because ATC 
communications, the only efficient air- 
ways service on the Continent, is being 
rapidly demobilized. War and State De- 
partment officials say they are equally 
concerned but are hamstrung on two 
counts. They are forced to discharge 
skilled ATC personnel with sufficient 
points, and they cannot leave U. S. equip- 
ment in Europe, even if there is no use 
for it in the U. S., unless the countries 
there arrange to take it under surplus- 
disposal terms. 


National Notes 


Modification of the excise taxes as rec- 
ommended by the Treasury would make 
things much easier for the liquor buyer. 
It would mean. for example, a reduction 


of nearly $1 a bottle on a fifth of bonded 
whisky . . > The Justice Department has 
prepared a civil antitrust suit against 
eight Western bus lines and one oil com- 
pany. It charges elimination of competi- 
tion and monopoly between Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, and along the coast - 
highway between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles . . . Maj. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
former tactical genius of the Twentieth 
Air Force, will succeed Maj. Gen. Hugh 
J. Knerr, in the AAF’s second most im- 
portant peacetime job—head of Air Tech- 
nical Service Command at Wright Field 
... Gerald L. K. Smith is angling to take 
over the Townsend pension movement in 
California. 





Trends Abroad 


The FEA’s order placing Argentina 
in the same postwar-trading category as 
former enemy nations brought to an 
immediate halt the construction of the 
new airport at Ezeiza, outside of Buenos 
Aires. The government had hoped to ob- 
tain needed materials and technical aid 
from the U.S. . . . Although such. re- 
ports are rare, Germans coming out of 
the Russian zone say that the military 
government of the city of Fiirstenwalde 
is excellent . . . One Hitler promise is 
slowly coming true in Southern Germany. 
The much-touted Volkswagen, which 
was supposed to be a car cheap enough 
for every family and instead became Ger- 
many’s counterpart of the U.S. Army 
jeep, is now being reconditioned and 
licensed for essential civilian travel .. . 
Brazilian banks are tightening up on 
loans. Some foreign bankers interpret 
this as the first sign of deflation. 


Trek From Moscow 


Decentralization of the Russian Gov- 
ernment is under way, according to 
Stockholm sources, who detect a gradual 
lessening in Moscow’s importance as the 
Soviet Union capital. The geographical 
distribution is not only being achieved by 
delegating increased power of self-gov- 
ernment to the various republics but also 
by transferring some Moscow ministries 
to provincial centers such as Leningrad 
and Kiev, and by establishing branches 
in the various cities. One reason for the 
move is that the war has shown that cen- 
trally located governments such as Rus- 
sia’s are too vulnerable, so Moscow has 
decided to set up duplicate command 
posts. Furthermore, the decentralization 
will relieve congestion in Moscow, where 
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various administrations are swamped 
with work and are experiencing housing 


difficulties. 


Spain’s Neutrality 


One long-standing Allied score against 
Spain’s wartime neutrality has just come 
to light. In 1942, a number of British 
warships anchored at supposedly im- 
pregnable Gibraltar were depth-bombed. 
Investigation disclosed that the charges 
could only have been placed by sappers, 
swimming out from adjacent Spanish 
beaches. The British protested. Franco, 
though disclaiming responsibility, prom- 
-ised countermeasures. But the British 
took no chances for many months there- 


after. 


Carrots for Vodka 


For years all the carrots eaten in Ber- 
lin came from the town of Perleberg to 
the northeast. Investigation this year, 
however, proved that the Russian com- 
mander had traded off the whole crop for 
some potatoes grown near Stettin. Then 
he set up a vodka distillery. 


Turkey’s Headache 


Turkey is bitterly opposed to a U.S. 
State Department suggestion that if it 
cannot solve its difficulties with Soviet 
Russia, the problem should be taken be- 
fore the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. Turkey points to Russia’s recent 
threat when Soviet troops moved into 
the border areas after Moscow demanded 
cession of Kars and Ardahan Provinces 
and bases in the Dardanelles as pre- 
requisites to a new treaty of friendship 
and mutual assistance. Turkey contends 
that the State Department suggestion is 
senseless, since Soviet Russia would 


sure to apply its veto power to any plan 
it disliked. 


Collaborationist? 

Many top Filipino politicians are press- 
ing for the early arrest of Sen. Manuel 
Roxas, whom General MacArthur set 
free while rounding up collaborationists. 
Roxas, formerly a brigadier general in the 
U.S. Army, served the Japanese puppet 


government. These politicians want Roxas. 


ut on trial by a Philippine people’s court 
fore a guerrilla jury. When the Philip- 
pines were liberated, MacArthur blocked 
any action against Roxas, who since has 
become dominant in the legislature. 


Foreign Notes 


Berlin’s small fry refer to Americans 
as Onkel instead of Chum and as Die 
Amees instead of Yanks, but the request 
is still for gum, or kaugummi .’. . Berlin- 
ers are now picking up acorns to make 
ersatz coffee, or what some call ersatz- 
ersatz coffee . . . The U.S. Justice De- 

artment is prepared to send 5,300 dis- 
Boyal Japanese back to Japan as soon as 
General MacArthur is ready to accept 
them . . . In addition to uranium ores re- 














cently unearthed in South Australia, 
Canberra sources say that good deposits 
of thorium, another atomic-power ele- 
ment, have been found. 





Food Chain Expansion 


Corporate food chains, emerging from 
wartime curbs which allowed independ- 
ents to cut into their sales volume, are 
planning expansion and reequipment pro- 
grams running into hundreds of millions 
of dollars in drives for postwar food- 
distribution supremacy. The programs 
will include construction of hundreds of 
new streamlined warehouses thoughout 


‘ the country, new retail units, and re- 


modeling of existing stores, with empha- 
sis on combination markets. The objective 
is dollar-volume increase, which will 
lower operating costs and make possible 
further cuts in markup margins. The 
initial aim is average annual sales of 
$250,000 minimum a store. 


Lightweight Motor 

Jack & Heintz, Inc., of Cleveland has 
pinned its hopes for reconversion pros- 
perity to the manufacture of engines, 

roduction to begin in about 30 days. It 
o* purchased patent rights from Skinner 
Motors, Detroit, and plans to make sev- 
eral models. One is reported to be a 2- 
cylinder, 50-pound, 28-horsepower auto- 
mobile engine, using die-cast aluminum, 
for an ultra-light weight car to be assem- 
bled by a French manufacturer on Long 
Island. Incidentally, the Jack & Heintz 
effort to get part of the Continental Mo- 
tors contract for Kaiser and Frazer cars 
fell through. 


Milk and Butter 


The Department of Agriculture is 
afraid of a sharp decline in prices for 
whole milk in 1946 but is counting on ris- 
ing butter prices to make the descent 
gradual. That’s why consumer ceiling 
prices on butter will be allowed to rise 5 
to 6 cents a pound when the Federal 


subsidy is rémoved. Cause of the ex- 


pected decline in milk prices is the tre- 
mendous cutback in demands for export 
milk products. If the decline becomes too 
sharp the Agriculture Department will 

ress Price Administrator Chester Bowles 
for another hike in butter ceilings. Civil- 
ians also will get 112,300,000 pounds of 
margarine during the fourth quarter of 
this year, compared with 89,200,000 
pounds during the third quarter. 


Business Footnotes 


Watch the Oct. 29 convention of the 
AFL Machinists Union in New York for 
a probable break from the AFL. Though 
one of the largest AFL unions (600,000 
members), the Machinists have had in- 
creasing jurisdictional trouble with the 
see ree Union over handling of 
machine-made metal construction parts, 


such as doors, windows, étc. . .. All is 
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not quiet in the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. Deputy Robert R. 
Nathan, who had planned to leave gov- 
ernment service around the end of the 
year, may resign very shortly . . . Some 
government economists predict, that re- 
moval of the excess-profits tax combined 
with the heavy demand for goods would 
mean that industry would chalk up its 
biggest profits-after-taxes year in 1946. 





Miscellany 


Dimes Welles, former Under Secre- 
tary of State and strong advocate of the 
good-neighbor policy, is writing a book 
on U.S. relations. with Latin America 
which has many diplomatic officials wor- 
ried. Close friends say that Welles, who 
spent ten years in the State Department, 
is wielding a sharp pen . . . Marlene Die- 
trich’s picture is reappearing in Berlin 
shop windows, advertising face powders 
instead of stockings . . . Lewis B. Sebring, 
New York Herald Tribune war corre- 
spondent, is writing a book on General 
MacArthur’s part in the Pacific war. The 
book, which will be published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell, is titled “The Real 
MacArthur.” 


Radio Notes 


Look for Constance Bennett to give 
up acting in motion pictures shortly and 
devote full time to her radio program 
and film production .. . ers are 
watching the effect civilian audiences 
will have on the top comedy shows, 
which have been playing consistently to 
service personnel who always provided 
the necessary laughs. The consensus is 
that a better brand of comedy will be 
needed for future studio audiences... 
Unless the protracted script difficulties 


can be straightened out soon, the Maisie 


program, starring Ann Sothern, will 
dropped by its sponsor. 


Movie Lines 


Because of the abrupt cancellation of 
scheduled war films, several studios now 
find eng age with a oe of agen 
suitable for screening. To e gap, 
they are remaking or reviving in neigh- 


borhood theaters old films which were 


dig financial successes . . . Lenore Ulric, 
whose last movie ap was with 
Greta Garbo in “Camille” eight years ago, 


is returning to the screen in M-G-M’s 
“Time for Two” . . . Robert Mitchum, 
who scored an overnight success as the 
captain in “The Story of GI Joe,” will 
star in RKO’s “The Dream of Home” .. 
Hollywood observers are chuckling over 
a studio contest to film the hottest love 
scene since the Hays office was set up. 
United Artists has a super-torrid se- 
quence in “Diary of a Chambermaid,” 
starring Paulette Goddard, while M-G-M’s 
film, “The Postman Always Rings Twice,” 
brings Lana Turner and John Garfield to- 
gether in some amorous beach scenes. 
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What do You Need to Improve Processing ? 
Here's a Great New Service to Industry! 
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Process Products 
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The electrical industry “uses many A Process Product from Petroleum is 
Process Products. Instance: Ingredi- painted on bottoms of wooden ships to 
ents for wire coatings. protect them from marine organisms. 


Manufacture of both carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons calls for special prod- 
ucts made from petroleum. 


Wax emulsions from_petroleum improve 
~ the water resistance of paper and paper- 
board used in packaging. 


A development of 


sm fe =SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


TUNE IN “INFORMATION PLEASE” —MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.W.T.—NBC 











His is a direct invitation to in- 

vestigate a great new service to 
all industry to speed processing oper- 
ations, improve finished goods and 
lower costs. 


It’s Socony-Vacuum Process Prod- 
ucts Research and Service—hun- 
dreds of amazing products from pe- 
troleum backed by specialists skilled 
in application to individual needs. 

Today, this new service is at work 
in over 30 basic industries, such as 
food, paper, textiles, rubber, pack- 
aging, plastics, electrical, etc. For 
tomorrow, there’s no limit in sight. 
New products and new uses for 


present products are being added all 
the time. 


No matter what you’re processing, 
the chances are that one of these new 
products will help you. If you need 
an entirely new product, our special- 
ists will help you develop it. Make 
the most of this service. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 





Among the many Process Products for 
Textiles are special worsted oils to assure 
greater output, finer finish. 
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Washington aso Trends 





' Looks at GHQ of 
Victory 


The Periscope 





The housing shortage has become so grave through the war 
years that experts now place the national deficit at 12,500,- 
000 homes. An average of 1,250,000 dwelling units must be 
built annually for the next ten years if the United States 
is to be adequately sheltered. This market for housing, if ex- 


ploited to the full, can spark postwar prosperity as the auto-— 


mobile did after the last war. 


The danger is that immediate pressure of demand for homes 
will so inflate prices that most potential buyers will be kept 
out of the market. Even assuming that the building industry 
and its suppliers make a quick reconversion from war to peace, 
not more than 400,000 units can be built by next July, an- 


other 600,000 by July 1947, and another 800,000 by July’ 


1948. Thus supply will fall far short of demand for the next few 
years. 


The dispute over housing price control now raging behind the 
scenes in Washington results from this situation.. The OPA 
and the National Housing Agency both want legislation au- 
thorizing regulation of finished home prices to avoid further 
real-estate inflation. The private building industry, supported 
by bankers’ organizations, is caught in a cost squeeze and is 
fighting for a free market regulated only by competition. Caught 
in the middle, the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
has had a hard time deciding which side to support, but has 
leaned toward a free market. 


Legislation forbidding resale of a house for more than its last 

urchase price is now under consideration. This would leave 
folders ree to fix prices for new homes, but would dis- 
courage speculation in houses and thus have a deflationary ef- 
fect over all. Whether Congress would pass such a bill even 
if it were finally sponsored by the OWMR with President 
Truman’s approval is highly questionable. The Ellender-Wag- 
ner bill to subsidize public and private low-cost housing like- 
wise has slight chance at this session in spite of bipartisan sup- 
port. 


Fear of a run-away inflation has been somewhat relieved in 
government circles by studies of the distribution of wartime 
savings. A recent sampling in Birmingham, Ala., and Douglas 
County, Ill., conducted by the Agriculture Department for 
the Federal Reserve Board, shows that liquid assets —— 
War Bonds are concentrated in relatively few hands an 
tightly held. 


Most of the savers have no intention of dipping into their safe- 
a boxes to buy consumption goods or even consumer dur- 
ables. They plan to hang onto their bonds and use consumer 
credit, if necessary, to replace worn-out durables like cars 
and refrigerators. Though inconclusive, the evidence indicates 
that savings are not the inflationary threat they were once 
considered. 


A surprising number of businessmen are nevertheless so con- 
cerned about the danger of inflation that they want govern- 
ment prices controls continued. Early answers to a questionnaire 
sent by Price Administrator Bowles to 7,300 persons, regarded 
by the OPA as leading businessmen, show 37% favoring no re- 
laxation of controls for the time being, 29% for a gradual lifting 


of controls during the next year, and only 6% advocating im- 
mediate abolition of price regulations. Other answers range 
between these extremes. The foregoing results represent classi- 
fication of the first 1,448 replies. 


Russo-American relations are being allowed to simmer in 
their own juice. Nothing positive has been done to break the 
London conference stalemate. Yet U.S. officials and diplo- 
mats are not as discouraged about the outlook as most out- 
siders. They seem to feel that the heat of necessity will bring 
the diplomatic stew to a boil in due course, and that something 
acceptable to both sides can then be cooked up. 


Direct negotiations between President Truman and General- 
issimo Stalin probably will be the next step but they won't 
start immediately. Foreign Commissar Molotoff is now re- 
garded by U.S. officials as an obstacle to understanding, not 
just a faithful agent carrying out a difficult assignment for his 
principal in Moscow. They want to circumvent him. 


Russia’s postwar poverty and desperate need for all kinds of 
consumer goods is regarded as a strong force for moderation 
of the Mqdscow position. Few who have not seen it realize the 
extent of Mevastation in Western Russia. A recent visitor found 
all prices—inflated; a suit, for example, costs a skilled worker a 
year’s pays Because of its own lack of essentials, Russia is hav- 


ing troubg and is bound to have more with its satellites in 
Eastern Kirope and the Balkans. It needs U.S. help for them 
as well agfor itself. 


v ° 


A variatfin of the sit-down strike is being tried out by the 
United E¢:ctrical Workers, CIO, and may spread. Union offi- 
cials call §t the walk-in. At a given signal workers in a sh 
throw do§n their tools and go in a body to the manager's of- 
fice on th@ pretext of presenting grievances. The technique has 
been usec¥ by UEW members in two New Jersey plants.” 


_ Administr¥tion labor-relations officials meanwhile are worry- 


ing abou the extent of purely local strikes. They point out 
that 40% f cases handled last year by the ‘conciliation serv- 
ice were intrastate disputes. If the scope of Federal concilia- 
tion is lim:ted to interstate disputes, as it would be both by the 
Ball-Burtca-Hatch Bill and by the McMahon Bill, there would 
be nothing to take its place in a majority of states. Only fif- 
teen states have conciliation services. 


A problem growing out of the Montgomery Ward labor case 
soon will be laid in Congress’s lap. When the government seized 
the company’s property, retroactive wages amounting to $800,- 
000 were due employes and former employes under WLB 
rulings. Some Cabinet officers urged that these wages be paid 
out of the President’s Emergency War Fund, but they were 
overruled by the Justice Department, which held that the fund 
could not be used for such a purpose. Unless Congress acts, the 
back wages can’t be paid. ; 


Army officers fulfilling military government assignments in 
Germany are not responding in large numbers to the request 
that they take 80 days’ leave in the U.S. and then return 
to their posts as civilians in the employ of the State Depart- 
ment, even though civilian n pay is better. The result may be 
a serious shortage of trained personnel as the transfer of au- 


thority from the Army to the State Department progresses. A 
new recruiting program is planned. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT OF PEPSI-COLA COMPANY 





















































“Now watch our production jump.” 














Salvage the time wasted on outworn business ges- 
tures and postures — the endless backing and filling, 


the passing of the buck, the painful wrapping of each . 


detail in red tape, the dogged defense of “dignity” by 
keeping people waiting for hours and days — and you 
have cut free enough time to do all the things you never 
thought you'd get to, before. 


Unfreeze the face, unfetter the mind, unlock the 
joints and muscles — and new energy is released. New 
energy to handle the added volume of production and 
business demanded now, to put and keep the new 
peacetime world on an even economic keel. 


There’s nothing new in this idea. For at Bristol Brass 
it’s been everyday working practice for more than 95 
years. Now we're simply going to work harder at it, to 
save even more of our customers’ time as well as our 
own, so that we can all get more done. ..and also get en- 
joyment, as usual, out of friendly business relationships. 


In fact, we are set now to move faster than ever. The 
Sales Engineering Department is better fitted to advise 
with you on sales-building applications, to your prod- 
uct, of Bristol Brass sheet, rod, and wire. The mills are 
‘ ready, with new furnace and rolling mill equipment, to 
handle greater volume with traditional Bristol prompt- 
ness. And Bristol’s distributors and eleven branch offices 
are ready to give you the closest co-operation right in 
your own territory. So let’s talk it over now. Say when! 

















The BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass at Bristol, Connecticut, Since 1850 
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Easy Money, High Prices Bring 


U.S. Closer to 


Official Cost-of-Living 
Estimates Called Much Too Low; 
Ceilings Are Being Ignored 


_San Francisco was typical. According 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the 
cost of living there had risen 33.6 per 
cent since 1940. But nobody believed it. 
CIO economists said the figure should be 
45.3 per cent. AFL statisticians said 47 
per cent. 

The average San Francisco housewife 
had no charts or statistics—just her grocery 
slips, her monthly bills, and a strained 
household allowance. To her, 100 per 
cent seemed more like it. 

However, all could agree that the cost 
of living since V-J Day had not declined, 
that it was going higher. Price ceilings 
were being winked at; corners were bein: 
cut. Mostly it was nickel and dime stuff 
but it added up. 

What was evident in San Francisco 
could be found in any American com- 
munity last week. With most of Europe 
and the Far East already caught in a 
dizzy price spiral (see page 42), the 
word “inflation” had taken on a new sig- 
nificance to most Americans. 


What Makes Inflation: Superficial- 
ly, the nation was already in. the early 
stages of inflation. But few economists 
were willing to predict that the contribut- 
ing factors of today would be present a 
year hence. The main factors: 
€ Continuation by President Truman of 
the government’s “easy money” policy. 
€ Labor’s demands for wage increases 
ranging from 15 per cent as a minimum 
to 30 or 40 per cent. 


Inflation Dangers 


@ The willingness of business in many 
instances to “go along”—providing prices 
could be increased. 

@ Continuation-of the government’s price- 
support program for agriculture. 

@ A huge backlog of consumer demands, 
plus a record amount of private savings. 

Last week in Boston, at a conference 
on distribution, Reconversion Director 
John W. Snyder sought to remove any 
qualms: 

“We must boost our production and 
expand our distribution of peacetime 
goods as rapidly as possible. We must, 
until such time as supply begins to catch 
up with demand, hold the line against 
runaway inflation . . . The first and best 
way to fight it is to produce more goods. 
There is reason for optimism on this 
score.” Reconversion has gone ahead, he 
said, despite interruptions through strikes 
and delay from bottlenecks. 

From W. W. Cumberland, New York 
broker and economist addressing the same 
conference, came a warning that unless 
government controls were relaxed, ex- 
panding production would not operate 
as a brake on inflation because enterprise 
would be curtailed. p 

“Cheap money,” he said, “is the an- 
nounced policy of our government and 
the impact of this policy affects our en- 
tire economy. It is the master-control 
device and as long as it is utilized we 
shall have a controlled rather than a free 
economy. Financial history is only too 
positive in teaching that cheap money 
can create a boom but is threby more 
likely to cause a depression.” 


‘The Missing Policy: Where Washing- 
ton stood on the matter of prices and 
wages, the keys to future cost of living, 
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‘ no one could be sure despite Snyder's 
urgings for expanding production. Gov- 
. ernment economists themselves were far 
from agreement as to how much a wage 
increase could be allowed without affect- 
ing prices. OPA economists contended pri- 


vately that business, through new techno- — 


logical development growing out of the 
war, could absorb a 20 per cent wage in- 
_ crease without materially boosting prices. 
Others in the government held that 10 
per cent was the maximum. 

At his press conference on Thursday 
(see page 37), the President indicated a 
statement of price-wage policy would be 
forthcoming from him soon. At the week 
end, despite a Cabinet meeting on the 
question, Washington still waited. 


Pe 


Courtesy of John L. 


What went on behind the bushy brows 
of John L. Lewis remained, as ever, a 
mystery to government officials and mine 
operators alike. As precipitately as he had 
begun it, the United Mine Workers chief 
last week halted the nation’s most serious 
strike: the 27-day soft-coal walkout 
which, in closing down more than 1,000 
pits and throwing 210,000 miners into 
idleness, had caused a heavy drop in coal 
production and a concurrent crisis in the 
steel industry. 

Speculation over Lewis's surprise ma- 
neuver, executed after a deadlock in ne- 
gotiations between operators and union 
leaders, turned on several interesting 
possibilities. Among the most popular 
theories: (1) the strike had proved em- 
barrassing to Lewis, contradicting as it 
had his oft-asserted claim that the UMW 
never struck while a contract was in 
force, and (2) the strike’s single issue— 
‘recognition of a foremen’s union—had no 
direct bearing on the UMW rank-and- 
file but hit at their pay envelopes instead. 


He'll Be Back: Evidence that the 
strike had indeed been unpopular with 
the miners appeared in a sizable back-to- 
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work movement even before the Oct. 22 
deadline set by Lewis. But while Secre- 
tary of Labor Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
pronounced himself and President Tru- 
man delighted over the end of the stop- 
page/and the Solid Fuels Administration 
lifted restrictions which it had imposed 
on the coal fields to conserve dwindling 
supplies, Lewis offered them some omi- 
nous food for thought. Serving notice 
that his retreat, one of the few in his 
stormy career, was only strategic, he 
promised to resume the mine-foremen 
controversy at a “more appropriate date” 
—presumably when the UMW contract 
expires next March 31. 

Elsewhere in the nation labor tension 
also eased. In New York Harbor opera- 
tions went back to normal with the end 
of an eighteen-day walkout by AFL 
longshoremen (see page 70). In New 
England the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway Co., seized by the state 
after a walkout by 1,700 transit workers, 
was returned to the company when it 
agreed to grant employes a -13-cent-an- 
hour wage hike retroactive to V-J Day. 
And in Michigan a three-day walkout of 
utility workers which‘had threatened to 
cut off electric power for 2,000,000 resi- 
dents in the southern part of the state 
ended after a compromise settlement of 
a wage dispute between the Consumers 
Power Co. and 2,400 striking employes. 

The strike wave, however, had not yet 
subsided into a ripple. In the Pacific 
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Northwest a strike of 61,000 AFL work- 
ers continued to paralyze the lumber in- 
dustry, and in Hollywood a movie-studio 
walkout went into its 3lst week, marked 
by bitterness and sporadic violence, de- 
spite efforts at settlement by the film- 
industry czar, Eric A. Johnston. 


Sa 


Flatfoot Floogies 


If stylists’ predictions are correct, 
American women should soon be on their 
feet again. In Boston, Maxwell Field, 
vice president of the New England Shoe 
and Leather Association, asserted that the 
trend in footwear is definitely nudist— 
heelless, toeless, sideless, and backless— 
just soles and a strap here and there. 
Heels are approaching violent extremes, 
he said. They are either flat as a pancake, 
or 3-inch spindles. 

In New York, Dr. Joseph Interland, 


noted podiatrist, had an observation on - 


the trend: If girls and women don’t ‘stop 
wearing loafer shoes, a generation of flat- 
footed, duck-waddling women is in pros- 
pect. He estimated that 90 per cent of 
his young-girl patients now suffer from 
flat feet. 


oon 


Lincoln Wrote Here 


A bell rang in the mind of Patrick 
O’Hara of Yonkers, N. Y., GOP-sponsored 
candidate for the Common Council, as 
he read a letter written by his Democratic 
rival, Vice Mayor James A. Sullivan, to a 
Yonkers woman whose soldier-son had 
been killed in Europe last January: 


The files of the War Department show 
that you have lost a loved one who has died 
gloriously on the field of battle. 

I feel how weak and fruitless must be any 
words of mine which should attempt to be- 
guile you from the grief of a loss so over- 
whelming. But I cannot refrain from tender- 
ing you the consolation that may be found 
in the thanks of the country he died to save, 
and I pray that our Heavenly Father may as- 
suage the anguish of your bereavement and 
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leave only the cherished memories of the 
loved and lost, and the solemn pride that 
must be yours to have laid so costly a sac- 
rifice upon the altar of freedom. 


O’Hara promptly went to the history 
books. There, with growing glee, he 
studied the classic letter Abraham Lin- 
coln wrote in 1864 to a Mrs: Bixby: 


I have been shown in the files of the War 
Department a statement of the Adjutant 
General of Massachusetts that you are the 
mother of five sons who have died gloriously 
on the field of battle. I feel how weak and 
fruitless must be any word of mine which 
should attempt to beguile you from the grief 
of a loss so overwhelming. But I cannot re- 
frain from tendering you the consolation that 
may be found in the thanks of the republic 
they died to save. I pray that our Heavenly 
Father may assuage the anguish of your 
bereavement, and leave you only the cher- 
ished memory of the loved and lost, and the 
solemn pride that must be yours to have 
laid so costly a sacrifice upon the altar of 
freedom. 


Comparisons, Odious: Matching the 
two letters, O'Hara found he had hold of 
a choice campaign brickbat: the charge 
of plagiarism. Sullivan, O’Hara charged 
last week, had been cribbing—and on city 
stationery—from Lincoln’s masterly prose. 
A third council candidate, Mrs. Edith 
Welty, backed O’Hara’s charge, saying 
she knew of at least three other such let- 
ters Sullivan had written. In one of them, 
sent to the family of a Navy man, Sulli- 
van had not even bothered, his opponents 
declared, to change the words “War De- 
partment” to “Navy Department.” 

As Yonkers chortled, its vice mayor, in 
private life a coal salesman, met the 
O’Hara-Welty assault head-on. With some 
heat he pointed out that he had lost a 
brother in the last war and was himself a 
veteran of it; .he had, moreover, been 
writing the letters for a year and a half 
and not merely during the election race. 
Accusing his critics of “trying to make 
capital out of casualties,” he said: “Lin- 
coln split logs, I split coal, and my po- 
litical opponents are splitting hairs.” 

. Sullivan stoutly maintained that he had 
never seen Lincoln’s letter to Mrs. Bixby 
and offered his own theory as to the 
similarity between the two: “It’s simply a 
case of two great minds running in the 
same channel.” 


PP 


Can’t Keep It With You 


The crowded committee room grew 


still; eyes turned to the youthful, unas-. 


suming witness. Spectators waited tensely 
for him to answer a question put by Sen. 
J. William Fulbright, Arkansas Democrat. 
Was it true that a single night’s atomic- 
bomb raid on congested American cities 
could wipe out 40,000,000 inhabitants? 
the reply, given casually, was chilling: 
I'm afraid it is.” . 
The crowd stirred restlessly. No one 
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Atomic experts Szilard and Oppenheimer scoff at plans to keep the bomb secret 


there had reason to dispute the man cred- 
ited with knowing more about the atomic 
bomb than any other American—Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer, who until the 
day before was director of the govern- 
ment’s atomic-bomb laboratories at Los 
Alamos, N. M. 


What Science Thinks: Oppenheimer 
last week spearheaded an invasion of 
Capitol Hill by atomic-bomb scientists 
determined to tell Congress their own 
expert view of atomic-bomb legislation— 
a virtually unanimous belief that it was 
pointless for the United States to try to 
keep the secret to itself and that interna- 
tional control was mandatory. 

Before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, which had been forced by public 
criticism to reopen hearings on the May- 
Johnson bill for an all-powerful nine-man 
commission on atomic energy, and before 
a Senate committee considering a bill for 
Federal sponsorship of postwar scientific 
research, the scientists firmly put forth 
their views: 

@ Though not opposing the May-John- 
son measure, Oppenheimer called discus- 
sion of the “secret” of the bomb aca- 
demic and predicted American attempts 
at concealment would lead other nations 
to say: “We will do it without you.” And 
the enemy would not necessarily need 
the element of aerial surprise, he warned. 
It would be “technically possible” for an 
atomic bomb.to be secretly planted and 
detonated within our borders. 

@ Dr. H. J. Curtis, representing scien- 
tists at the Oak Ridge, Tenn., project, as- 
serted that there was “no hope of a spe- 
cific defense against the atomic bomb.” 
He added: “One false move in interna- 
tional diplomacy might mean the virtual 
destruction of this country.” 

@ Dr. Leo Szilard of the ahr of 
Chicago made the most specific attack on 
the May-Johnson bill, declaring its penal- 
ties for the revelation of information 





would drive scientists away. He asserted 
that the War Department’s release of the 
Smyth report, with its official disclosure 
of atomic experiments, had in effect given 
foreign scientists a complete blueprint for 
their own research efforts. Szilard blunt- 
ly took note of Washington tremors over 
Soviet atom activity; one report was that 
Russia has ordered a 300 per cent in- 
crease in uranium production in Czecho- 
slovakia. The entire question, he said, 
seemed to have boiled down to the 
“dangerous” point of wondering “wheth- 
er to make the bombs and blast hell out 
2 Russia before Russia blasts hell out 
of us. 

@ Another assault on the May-Johnson 
bill as setting up a “potential dictator” of 
science and offering scientists no real in- 
centive for furthering atomic research 
came from Dr. Harold C. Urey of Co- 
lumbia University. Urey disclaimed any 
thought of a scientists’ strike but said: 
“There are other fields of research that 
are interesting besides nuclear physics.” 
@ Some 50 notable Americans meeting in 
Dublin, N.H., led by former Supreme 
Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, went the 
scientists one better in calling for inter- 
national control of the bomb. They urged 
that the United Nations Organization be 
scrapped as “inadequate” and replaced by 
a world federal government whose pow- 
ers, among others, would include control 
of the bomb and “other major weapons.” 


ta 


Story of a Buck 


The saga of the dollar bill began in 
1943 when Sherman (Sam) Baker, a 
compositor at R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Printing Co., in Crawfordsville, Ind., bet 
another employe, Charles Harmon, that 
the Army would reject Harmon because 
of an old hand injury. Baker lost. Cheer- 
fully he handed over a crisp new dollar 
bill inscribed “Harmon of Donnelley’s— 
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from Sam.” Harmon promised to keep it 
as long as he lived. 

Later Harmon wrote his friend of a 
unique use to which he was putting the 
memento. He was keeping his military 
record on it. As the months went by, the 
notations increased: Fort Ben Harrison, 
Ind., May 27, 1943 (a week after his 
induction); Fort Bragg, N.C., June 1, 
1943; Fort Riley, Kans., Oct. 19, 1943; 
Fort Bragg, Feb. 7, 1944; Camp Kilmer, 
N.J., June 25, 1944; Queen Elizabeth, 
July 12-23, 1944;- Scotland, July 23, 
1944; England, July 24, 1944; France, 
Aug. 29, 1944; Germany, December 
1944; Luxembourg, January 1945; Bel- 
gium, Jan. 29, 1945. 


The Bill Comes Back: Last Oct. 5, at 
the counter of the local power company 
in Crawfordsville, Robert Barton, an- 
other Donnelley employe, stepped up to 
pay his electric bill. Handing him a re- 
ceipt, the cashier remarked: “Here's 
something that might be of interest to 
you,” dug through the cash drawer, and 
came up with Harmon’s dollar. 

Crawfordsville excitedly turned to trac- 
ing the bill’s immediate past history. 
The power company had received it as 
part payment from a farmer’s wife; she 
in turn had received it from the Noel 
Shaver Hatchery. Shaver did not know 
where, or from whom, he had received 
it. There was another angle to the mys- 
tery. The dollar had several entries not 
in Harmon’s handwriting—Berlin, Capi- 
taine, Labous, Cauano, Lime, and 
Neuhaus. 

Last week a movement was afoot to 
place the bill in Lane Place, Crawfords- 
ville headquarters of the county histori- 
cal society. For four days after his final 


notation on the dollar, somewhere in = 


Belgium, Harmon had died in battle. 


rer 


The Reasonable Doubt 


Most Americans, when they think 
about them at all, regard prosecuting at- 
torneys as politically ambitious men in- 
terested in their personal record of con- 
victions. Actually, prosecuting attorneys 
are quasi-judicial officers with wide dis- 
cretionary powers, representing public 
justice and bound by oath to protect the 
innocent as well as prosecute the guilty. 

Last week Connecticut residents got a 
lesson in these discretionary powers 
which left many of them popeyed with 
amazement and indignation. On the ap- 
plication of State’s Attorney Lorain W. 
Willis, the state dropped its case against 
Mrs. Imogene Stevens, 24, black-haired 
and sultry Army wife accused of shoot- 
ing Albert Kovacs, 19-year-old veteran 
of Pacific submarine warfare, four months 
ago in New Canaan (NEWSWEEK, July 9). 


Someone Lied: New Canaan, an hour 
and ten minutes by commuters’ train from 
New York, had debated the innocence or 
guilt of Mrs. Stevens since Sunday, June 


24, when news of the Saturday-night 
shooting spread through the town. The 
question was who had told the truth. 
There were two stories: 

@ Mrs. Stevens, wife of Maj. George R. 
Stevens 3rd, a paratrooper then in Eu- 
rope, told police she had gone to the 
home of her neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Milton, to protect the three Mil- 
ton children when she heard someone 
playing the piano and saw two men in 
the living room. They not-only refused 
to leave, she said, but one of them tried 
to attack her and she fired in self-defense. 
@ James Kovacs, 25, swore he and his 
brother Albert had called at the Milton 
home to see Faith Coombs, 18, who 
helped the Miltons as a part-time nurse. 
But Miss Coombs and the Miltons were 
absent and the two Kovacs were peace- 
fully drinking beer when Mrs. Stevens 


entered, brandished a .25-caliber auto- 
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matic, and, after ordering them to leave, 
shot Albert from a distance of 5 feet. 

Coroner Theodore E. Steiber told the 
story of what preceded the shooting: 
Mrs. Stevens a Mrs. Milton had been 
drinking beer earlier in the eyening and 
had quarreled in the Stevens home. More- 
over, there appeared to have been an il- 
licit love affair between Mrs. Stevens and 
Milton. The whole affair, Steiber said, 
was set in “an aura of sex recriminations, 
beer, and window-smashing.” 


Prosecutor's Duty: In a 3,500-word 
review of the case last week, State’s At- 
torney Willis gave his reasons for asking 
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Superior Court Judge Emest A. Inglis at 
Bridgeport to discontinue the case: 

@ Ballistics tests had shown the gun was 
pressed against Albert Kovac’s body 
when the fatal shot was fired, thus refut- 
ing the elder brother’s charge that it had 
been fired from 5 feet away. 

@ A trial would have produced evidence 
that Mrs. Stevens’s dress was torn and 
that there was a mark over her eye and 
bruises. on her throat. 

@ The Miltons had changed their story, 
os witnesses they were no longer cred- 
ible. 

“I am forced to conclude,” said Willis, 
“that there is reasonable doubt, or more, 
that Imogene Stevens was guilty of any 
crime in law . . . I am compelled to con- 
cede that the evidence in the case indi- 
cates strongly that this woman was acting 
in self-defense . . . Iam of the opinion 
that the state could not convict her... 
[and] would not be justified in ‘putting 
her on trial. 

“In Connecticut, it is not the duty of 
a: prosecuting official to place on trial 
before either court or jury persons of 
whose guilt there appears to be: a reason- 
able doubt. I do not conceive it to be the 
duty of a state’s attorney to prosecute 
any person who is believed by him to be 
not guilty under the law of the state.” 


Po 


The Second Jazz Age 


The prospect was grim enough to alarm | 


even the toughest police sergeant who 
remembered the tommy-gun stickups, the 
kidnappings, and the gang murders of 
the racketeering ’20s.. Crimes in the first 
six months of 1945 showed an 8.4 per 


cent increase over 1944, when law-en- | 


forcement agencies faced a new and seri- 
ous crime every 23 seconds. 


The Dangerous Teen-Agers: Analyz- 


RAT TRIM Sere Tamer 


a oes 


ing the figures, Federal Bureau Investi- 


gation Director J. Edgar Hoover last 
week offered a dire prediction. Unless the 


most stringent measures are taken .at once | 
to combat the rise in juvenile delinquency, _ 
the United States will face the biggest | 


crime wave in its history—far bigger, in- 


deed, than that which raged during the. 


prohibition era. 

As the nation’s first authority on crime 
revention and detection, Hoover has 
ong contended that the best place to 

spot potential postwar criminals is not 
among the men who fought the war but 
in the ranks of young stay-at-homes. 

big gangsters of the period after the last 


war—the Al Capones, Dutch Schultzes, ' 


John Dillingers, Alvin Karpises, Lepke 


Buchalters, and their followers—were not | 


war veterans. Nor are the known racket- 
eers of today. In both periods the ma- 
jority of criminals were delinquents who 
grew up in the war years. 

Hoover cited these figures: 


@ In 1944 the predominating single age | 
rsons was 17, | 


group among _ arrested 
llowed by. 18, 19, 21, and 22. Boys and 
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girls under 21 arrested and fingerprinted 
totaled 22 per cent of all arrests. Those 
between 21 and 24 made up 14 per cent. 
@ In 1944 boys and girls under 21 com- 
mitted 34.5 of all robberies, 51.8 per cent 
of all burglaries, 35.4 per cent of all 
larcenies, and 63.1 per cent of all auto 
thefts. 

@In 1944, as compared with 1939, 
crimes committed by boys under 18 
showed the following percentage in- 
creases: homicides, 47.8; rape, 69.9; rob- 
bery, 39.9; assault, 71.6; auto theft, 55.2; 
sex offenses, 61; disorderly conduct and 
vagrancy, 24; drunkenness and drunken 
driving, 100.8. 

@ For girls of the same age these were 
the percentage increases: assault, 63.9; 
burglary, 50; larceny, 95.7; auto theft, 
88; prostitution and sex offenses, 375.7; 
disorderly conduct, 857.6; drunkenness 
and drunken driving, 174.3. 

“If law-enforcement agencies do not 
break up and destroy the nuclei of crim- 
inal amalgamations as they appear,” 
Hoover said, “the resulting gangs wi 
soon become more powerful and out of 
control. We may expect a wave of mur- 
ders, bank robberies, rape, arson, kidnap- 
pings, and thefts.” 


They Begin at Home: Trying to fix 
the blame for juvenile delinquency, Hoo- 
ver assigned 62 reasons to cover all cases. 
Some were: unwholesome employment, 
burlesque shows and salacious literature, 
understaffed juvenile courts and_ ill- 
equipped detention homes, the housing 
shortage, and poorly trained personnel in 
community governments. 

But the most important factors, Hoover 
believes, stem from the home: untrained, 
indifferent, or neglectful parents, im- 
morality in the home, poor home disci- 


pline, and failure to treat properly cases 
of maladjustment, lack of emotional con- 
trol and personality hazards. 

To combat juvenile delinquency, Hoo- 
ver suggested a twelve-point program. 
Major recommendations: creation of a 
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separate juvenile bureau in police de- 
partments; appropriate religious training 
and assistance in churches; training for 
parents; adequate sex supervision in in- 
stitutions for boys and girls; supervised 
recreation in schools after school hours; 
and closer liaison between teachers and 
parents. 


Dear Ibn 


The heads of the Arab states were 
amazed. Three weeks had passed and 
President Truman’s denial that there ex- 
isted in White House or Hyde Park of- 
ficial records a written pledge by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to King Ibn Saud, leader 
of their fight against a Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine, still stood. 

Last week, through their ministers in 
Washington, the Arab leaders smoked 
the letter out. They confronted Secretary 
of State James F. Byrnes with a facsimile, 
threatening to make it public. The State 


il] . Department started digging through its 


files and finally published a copy of the 
letter Mr. Roosevelt, a week before his 
death, had written Ibn, his “great and 
good friend.” 

Recalling their post-Yalta meeting the 
previous February, Mr. Roosevelt had re- 
newed two prorhises: (1) on “basic Pal- 
estine problems,” i.e., Jewish immigration 
and the Jewish commonwealth, the 
United States would make no decision 
without consulting the Arabs, and (2) 
he, as Chief Executive, would take no 
action “hostile” to them. 

Zionist backers of the commonwealth 
and full-scale Palestine immigration found 
their suspicions confirmed. During his re- 
election campaign last year, Mr. Roose- 
velt had publicly endorsed the Democrat- 
ic plank for a Jewish commonwealth and 
promised his best efforts to bring it about. 
But in ‘reporting to Congress on the 
Yalta conference, he said five minutes 
with Ibn had taught him “more about 
Palestine” than he'd ever learned. 


Or No Loan? The Zionists had mus- 
tered Congressional support against a 
similar Truman backtrack. Before the 
President left for Potsdam, 56 senators 
and more than 250 representatives pri- 
vately asked him to insist that Britain low- 
er the immigration bars. When Prime 
Minister Churthill and his successor, 
Clement Attlee} declined a commitment, 
President Trumin ordered the Harrison 
European refugee survey. And wh 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin of 
proved obdurate during the London ¥or- 
eign Ministers Conference, Mr. Traoman 
ordered publication of the~réjort, rec- 
ommending immediate admisgjbn to Pal- 
estine of 100,000 aiecuenalt Jews. 

The maneuver backfirgd. General of 
the Army Eisenhower giismissed many 
ot the report’s fodings on the plight of 
Jews as either outdated or exaggerated 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct.) . But Congressional 
pressure for the” Jéwish commonwealth 








Ibn Saud’s trump card is an F.D.R. letter 


and the refugees continued to mount. A 
single day’s issue of the Congressional 
Record last week contained 22 pages of 
supporting House speeches, with Major- 
ity Leader John W. McCormack sounding 
the keynote. 

At the week end, the Congressional 
forces took a new tack. Word went from 
Capitol Hill to the White House that 
British obstinacy on Palestine might be 
matched by Congressional obstinacy on 
an American loan to Britain when its. rat- 
ification is asked. The President sum- 
moned British Ambassador Lord Hali- 
fax. After an hour’s talk, the Ambassador 
told newsmen loan negotiations looked 
“somewhat less bright” than they had. 


oor 


Who Killed George Carnes? 


On the night of June 22, 1937, when 
Joe Louis became heavyweight cham- 
pion by knocking out James J. Braddock 
in the eighth round at Chicago, the 
little Southern Colorado town of Walsen- 
burg was thrown into an uproar by a 
murder. Sometime during the broadcast 
of the fight, a stickup man shot and killed 
George Carnes, a gas-station operator. 

By ordinary standards it was a dull, 
brutish crime of little interest except to 
Walsenburg’s 5,500 inhabitants. What 
eventually lifted it out of the routine 
was the conviction of a man who insisted 
he was innocent. Last week this fact 
and a series of other developments 


turned the case into one of the most 


affling in the state’s history. 


‘Guilty, as Charged!’ As Carnes lay 
dying, he tried to describe his killer to his 
wife. The robber, Carnes said, was “a 
stooped-over man with staring eyes.” 
With few clues to help them, police stead- 
ily pursued the chase, but it wasn’t until 
May 1939, nearly two years later, that 
Under Sheriff Carl Swift went to East- 
land, Texas, and made an arrest. 


His prisoner was Loren Hamby. 33, 
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Arm of the Law: Under a 64-year- 
old Maryland law, ten lashes of a whip 


(above) borrowed from a horsetrader 


(left) were applied by the sheriff of 
Upper Marlboro to Lloyd O. Busching, 
30-year-old convicted wifebeater (hiding 
face). After the flogging the 175- 
pounder returned home to his 98-pound 
wife, who said that she still loved him. 





a Walsenburg ne’er-do-well whose father, 
E. B. Hamby, a retired farmer, ran a 
small hotel in town. A man of medium 
size, blond and phlegmatic, with un- 
flinching blue-gray eyes, the younger 
Hamby had a police record of petty 
offenses. 

Brought to trial in the fall of 1939, 
Hamby offered an alibi. At the time of the 
shooting, he said, he was in his room 
in the hotel, listening to the Louis- 
Braddock fight broadcast. Filo D. An- 
drews, retired rancher, and eleven other 
witnesses supported Hamby’s alibi. An- 
drews swore that he sat at the door of 
the room with his feet stretched out, 
so that he would have remembered 
had Hamby left. 

Under Sheriff Swift testified that when 
he arrested Hamby he told the youth he 
could have robbed Carnes without killing 
him, adding that Hamby replied: “I 
know it, but I was full of marijuana and 
didn’t know what I was doing.” 

But the most damaging prosecution 
witness was Alex Nardini, a Pikeview coal 
miner, who swore that he and Hamby and 
another man left Hamby’s room before 
the broadcast ended and that Hamby and 
the other man drove away in Hamby’s 
car. The jury chose to believe Nardini. 
Hamby, still protesting his innocence, was 
sentenced to life imprisonment in the 
Canon City penitentiary. 


Was It Justice? Hamby’s family, par- 
ticularly his two sisters, Mrs. Clara Gans 
and Mrs. Doris Young of Canon City, 
were convinced that he was guiltless and 
immediately set to work to prove it. Re- 
cently help came from the man whose 
words had virtually convicted Hamby. 
Nardini, 29-year-old illiterate coal miner, 


who though unable to tell time had fre- 
quently astonished acquaintances by re- 
citing verbatim whole sections of testi- 
mony he had listened to in criminal court, 
suddenly recanted his testimony in the 
presence of Police Chief I. B. Bruce of 
Colorado Springs. 

The real killer, Nardini said, was a 
man named Benny Herrera of Pueblo, 
now awaiting trial on a rape charge. 
Later, Nardini said he had lied when 
he named Herrera; he himself had killed 
Carnes. Then he changed even this state- 
ment: Hamby, Herrera, and he alike 
were all innocent. 

Walsenburg heard the news of Nar- 
dini’s different statements with mixed 
feelings. Some of the townspeople be- 
lieved him. But many others, persuaded 
that justice had been done, observed 
that the miner was merely an irrespon- 
sible publicity seeker. - 

Last August, the Colorado State Su- 
preme Court upheld Hamby’s conviction 
on the grounds that the jury was charged 
with determining the credibility of the 
pero an sae eee “This ers 
seethes with palpable perjury, particularly 
on the subject of the alibi. It admits of 
no explanation or reconciliation.” 

This left the of the case 
in the hands of Gov. John C. Vivian, who 
read the trial record and the statements 
of Nardini and decided to let the convic- 
tion stand. But Hamby’s family, aided 
by Police Chief Bruce, who volunteered 
to work without charge, fought on. To 
finance their cause they sold 700 acres 
of Texas cotton land. 


Nobody Lied? Last week they en- 
listed the aid of Leonarde Keeler, for- 
mer Northwestern University professor 


and inventor of a lie detector. For a fee 
of $900 ($150 per day plus expenses), 
Keeler conducted tests on Hamby, Her- 
rera, and Nardini. As Hamby’s family 
awaited Keeler’s full report to submit to 
the governor, their case became more 
ing than ever. Keeler made no pub- 
lic statement, but Chief Bruce did. The 
lie detector tests, he said, showed that 
none of the three men killed Carnes, 


Fer 


Lost and Found 


The Navy telegram arrived on Aug. 
20: Her only child, William, 24, ra- 
darman 3/c, was missing after the explo- 
sion and sinking of the cruiser Indian- 
apolis on July 30 off the Philippines. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Arnold Heggie, 60- 
year-old widow and practical nurse of 
Oakland, Calif., was inconsolable. She 
set down her feelings in a letter: “Some- 
thing seemed to die within me . ... Noth- 
ing seemed to matter any more.” 

Her physicians warned her that the 


‘bad news had aggravated a chronic heart 


ailment; henceforth she ,would have to 
take it easy and avoid excitement. Last 


- week, Mrs. Heggie prepared to go to San 


Francisco to watch the Third Fleet come 
in. Her landlady reminded her of the doc- 
tor’s warning. But Mrs. Heggie shook her 
head. “I know. William won't be .there, 
but I just want to see the other boys 
come home.” 


Halfway up the Hill: She crossed the 
bay and started the long climb up Tele- 
graph Hill in downtown San Francisco, 
walking slowly and halting frequently. A 
cry broke from the crowd assembled at 
the top. The first submarine, vanguard 
of the fleet, was pushing through the fog 
inside the Golden Gate. But Mrs. Heggie 
never saw it. Halfway up the hill she 
suddenly swayed and fell: At the Harbor 
Emergency Hospital attendants said she 
had died instantly. 

In her purse police found $62 in cash, 
a bundle of letters from her son, the 
Navy telegram, and a note indicating 
that she had no living relatives and ask- 
ing that Mrs. George Wetzell of Louis- 

ille, Ky., her “best and dearest friend,” 
be notified. In a safety-deposit box police 
also found $500 in War Bonds and a 
$10,000 insurance certificate on her son’s 
life, naming her sole beneficiary. 

Next day, into the office of Albert Hill, 
public administrator of Alameda County, 
walked Mrs. Grace Amold Cresap. She 
was Mrs. Heggie’s sister, she and 
lived in Berkeley, adjoining Oakland. But 
she hadn’t seen her sister since she herself 
was 16 and knew nothing of her where- 
abouts until she read of Mrs. Heggie’s 
death. Seeing the skepticism in her lis- 
tener’s eyes, Mrs. Cresap produced proof 
of her statement—a Navy telegram in- 
forming her that her nephew was dead. 
For some reason, unknown to police, Wil- 
liam Heggie had known where his aunt 
lived but had never told his mother. — 
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Any Questions? 


NEwswEEK, in the belief that its 
readers want to be taken behind the 
scenes, has from time to time pre- 
sented the transcript of White House 
press conferences. In his six short 
months in office, President Truman 
has acquired a reputation for handling 
the give-and-take of press conferences 
with extraordinary facility. 

President Roosevelt usually met with 
the press twice weekly, news or no 
news. Mr. Truman, upon succeeding 
him, announced that he would call 
conferences only when he had news to 
release. One sunny day last week, Presi- 
dent Truman, as if to put his newly 
won reputation to test, summoned cor- 
respondents and announced that while 
he had no news to give them, he 
thought they might have some ques- 
tions. They did: 

Q. Do you think passage of the Ball- 
Burton-Hatch bill [for compulsory arbi- 
tration] might be helpful? The Presi- 
dent disclaimed familiarity with the 
bill’s provisions because it was intro- 
duced just before he left the Senate; 
he couldn’t answer the question. 

Q. Chiang Kai-shek told a press con- 
ference recently that President Roose- 
velt said that the fate of Hirohito should 
be decided by the Japanese people. Is 
there any such plan? Not that he knew 
of, Mr. Truman replied, but he thought 
it a good plan. 

Q. Mr. Snyder [reconversion direc- 
tor] indicated in a speech that he 
wanted to hold the line firmly on prices 
but w allow some increase in 
wages. Does that represent the policy 
of the government? That, the President 
pointed out, was in accordance with 
the executive order of Aug. 18 which he 
had read to them at a previous con- 
ference. 

Q. Mr. Garrison [War Labor Board 
chairman] said that you had suggested 
machinery outside the WLB for price 
and wage settlements. Mr. Truman 
said the Cabinet would discuss that to- 
morrow and he would have, he thought, 
an announcement to make after the 
meeting. ‘ 

Q. Have you received any message 
from. Stalin? The President said no, uh, 
yes, he had received one message. But 
it was only a formal answer in regard 
to some former correspondence; it had 
nothing to do with the present situa- 
tion. 

Q. Are there any developments 


toward possible elevation to the execu- 


tive level of the London Council? The 
President said he couldn't hear the 
questioner. 

Q. Are there any developments look- 
ing toward elevation to executive level, 
that is, Stalin, Attlee, and you, over 
developments in London? The answer 


was no. 


Q. Do you know the purpose of 
[Soviet] Ambassador Gromyko’s visit 
here? He wished he did, the President 
replied; it seemed to be interesting 
most everybody. He supposed Gromyko 
was on his own personal business. 

Q. Is the State Department or you 
taking any initiative over the develop- 
ments in London? The President re- 
plied that we are in correspondence 
with the other governments and he 
hoped it will be worked out—that he 
was sure it will. 

Q. That, of course, includes Marshal 
Stalin? The answer was yes. 

Q. Do you favor repeal of the 
[Smith-] Connally [War Labor Dis- 
putes] Act? The President said that 
matter was to be considered by Con- 
gress and up to them to decide; when 
it came up for White House considera- 
tion he would express an opinion on it. 

Q. Can you cast any light on the ac- 
tion of Mr. John L. Lewis in calling the 
miners back to work? The President 
pointed out that Lewis had stated he 
did it in the public interest, which made 





him (the President) very happy; if all 
these gentlemen would work in the. 


public interest, we would have very - 


little trouble. ; 

Q. What is the Administration policy 
on the aluminum plants owned by the 
government? The policy has not yet 
been éstablished, Mr. Truman ex- 
plained, but we hoped that as many 
plants as possible would be kept in 
operation. 

Q. By the government? No, by public 
interest, was the reply. 

Q. Do you favor government sub- 
sidy? The President didn’t think it 
would be necessary. 

Q. Have you had any correspondence 
with Attlee on Palestine? Not right re- 
cently, Mr. Truman replied; he had 
had quite a voluminous correspondence 
with the British Prime Minister at one 
time and made some suggestions to 


him which are still. being considered. 

. Is it time yet for disclosure of 
his letters to you and yours to him? No, 
said the President; the matter had not 
yet been decided upon and he didn’t 
want to appear to be pushing them un- 
duly. The request he had made was a 
reasonable one and he was hoping that 
Attlee would comply with it; he asked 
Attlee to admit 100,000 Jews. 

Q. Has any conclusion been reached? 
Mr. Truman said Attlee didn’t want to 
admit as many as he had asked him for. 

Q. Was the figure of 1,800 [a month] 
recently quoted on the Hill approxi- 
mately correct as being what he 
wanted? Yes, approximately correct, 
Mr. Truman indicated, but Attlee would 
agree to more than that. 

Q. In your message to Congress you 
urged prompt action on the atomic- 
bomb question. Do you object ‘to re- 
sumption of hearings and to delay for 
two or three weeks on it? The Presi- 
dent said he wanted Congress to have 
all the information it felt it needed so 
it could legislate intelligently, but he 


Harris & Ewing 
President Truman offers a variation in his press-conference technique 


didn’t think there ought to be any 
undue delay. 

Q. Members of Congress overseas 
were very critical of UNRRA. Do you 
have any other plans? No, Mr. Truman 


declared, that was the implemented, { 


agreed-upon plan between the inter- 
ested governments, and unless we want 
to assume the burden ourselves we 
would have to. go through UNRRA. 

Q. Do you approve of the latter? 
No, said the President, he did not; 
he thought everyone should assume 
their own burden. . 

Q. Is the May bill [creating an 
atomic-energy commission] satisfactory 
to you? The President thought it satis- 
factory; he hadn’t studied it—when it 
came up to the White House he would 
make up his mind. 

Reporter: Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 7 
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Indian Giver ‘ 


People are asking why the loud 
sweater President Truman wore - while 
fishing in the state of Washington didn’t 
‘reappear on his expedition to Reelfoot 
Lake, Tenn. Reason: The sweater was 
Indian-given by Gov. Mon. C. Wallgren 
of Washington. He demanded return of 
the garment on the ground that it had 
become famous as the President’s 
sweater and therefore was too valuable 
to give away. 


oo 


Money for Spies 

The Budget Bureau sought the pat- 
tern for a postwar United States intelli- 
gence service by a three-and-a-half year 
study of similar organizations abroad. 
Just after V-J Day, a plan patterned on 
the crack British system went to the 
White House. On Sept. 20, the President 
endorsed the bureau’s thesis that Brit- 
ain’s experience and the awful poten- 
tialities of the atomic bomb dictated 
diplomatic control; he delegated to Sec- 
retary of State James F. Byrnes the job 
of having the intelligence structure 
set up. 

Last week, busy at that task, Col. Al- 
fred McCormack was asked by an ac- 
quaintance why the Secretary of State 
deputized him. A 44-year-old ex-Wall 
Street lawyer, and by Washington stand- 
ards a virtual nonentity, McCormack 
eyed the ceiling for a thoughtful mo- 
ment, then matter-of-factly replied: “I 


guess I was the only one qualified.” The 
Budget Bureau experts, who had studied 
his 33-month military record, said the 
remark was not a boast. 


Man vs. Brass: In Washington to try 
a Supreme Court case the day after Pearl 
Harbor, McCormack taxied to the Penta- 
gon to see John J. McCloy, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. It was McCloy’s busy day, 
but the door was open to a partner in Mc- 
Cloy’s former law firm—Cravath, Swaine, 
and Moore of New York. McCormack 
said he wanted to get in the scrap. Mc- 
Cloy said he would see what could be 
done. 
' The fumblings and poor guesses of 
Army Intelligence, meantime, had worn 
Secretary Henry L. Stimson down. The 
weight of Army brass accounted partly 
for G-2’s plight. The preferencé of able 
officers for field commands and _ their 
pressure for arms starved it of both 
talent and cash. While Maj. Gen. William 
J. Donovan’s Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices lured professional scholars into its 
research branch with $8,700 salaries, 
G-2’s top researchers were $3,700 clerks. 
Its liaison with OSS, Navy Intelligence, 
the State Department, and other informa- 
tion sources was makeshift. When an- 
other Army branch called for a dossier 
on the chief of the Reichswehr’s North 
African disarmament commission, G-2 
turned up a lone magazine clip. 

Stimson, himself a corporation lawyer 
between turns at statesmanship, decided 
to pit one of the brethren against the 


brass. Six weeks after Pearl Harbor, Mc- . 








Back Door for Bilbo: While two private detectives stand guard, Sen. Theodore 





Acme 


Bilbo of Mississippi slips from his car into the rear entrance of his apartment house 
to avoid pickets who have dogged him because of his “dagos” and “kikes” remarks. 
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Cormack was sworn in as Stimson’s 
civilian aid and assigned to canvass the 
G-2 problem. He soon formed his own 
special section. Scouts combed the non- 
com files for talented draftees and he had 
them commissioned in G-2. The brass 
struck back, insisting McCormack, to-, 
put on a uniform and take a place in 
the hierarchy. Commissioned a colonel, 
six ranks removed from Stimson and Mc- 
Cloy, he nevertheless got control of the 
key apparatus, the intelligence division, 


-in a G-2 reorganization early last year. 


He and his immediate boss, Brig. Gen. 
Carter C. Clarke, worked as a team 
and the Secretary’s office backed 
them up. 


Scholars vs. Sirens: Pocketing G-2’s 
pride, they decided to leave main re- 

onsibility in the European theater to 
the capable British and concentrate their 
activities on Japan. The brass rumbled 
that McCormack’s division was packed 
with lawyers. He explained: “I pick men 
from my own profession because it is 
they whose abilities I am qualified to 
judge.” 

But the services of OSS weren't 
scorned. The reports of its economists, 
political scientists, and topographers, dry 
reading in themselves, made vivid tac- 
tical pictures when analyzed and merged. 
Thus, a report on Korea’s prewar rice 
crop, a map indicating acreage added 
since the war, and the statements of 
Jap prisoners on ship sailings from Seoul 
might decide whether submarines should 
concentrate on cutting the ship line. The 
Tokyo telephone and city directories, 
listing the business addresses of chemists 
and metallurgists, guided bombers to 
camouflaged war plants. Domei’s broad- 
casts of posthumous awards helped main- 
tain the accuracy of the Jap order of 
battle. 

On the other hand, the reports from 
OSS’s slinky sirens and its cloak-and- 
dagger men often proved unreliable or 
inconsequential. Hence, the Presidential 
order dissolving OSS’s operating branch 
into G-2 wrung no tears from. McCor- 
mack, since the research branch—1,100 
scholars and clerks—which he valued 
highly was transferred to him at the 
State Department.’ The plan calls for 
maintenance of the branch on an interim 
basis until next Jan. 1, when it becomes 
the State Department’s permanent intelli- 
gence arm, coequal with those of other 
departments in a -governmentwide sys- 
tem, and responsible to Byrnes. 

Last week, the Congressional economy 
ax cut McCormack at the root. From a 
$4,000,000 unexpended OSS balance, on 
which he had counted to tide the scholars 
over to Jan. 1, the House lopped $2,000,- 
000, leaving him barely enough for its 
immediate liquidation. Unless the Sen- 
ate restores the cut, next month may 
find McCormack, his wife, and four sons, 
with the basement woodworking shop 
which is his hobby, moving back to 
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And now, the biggest airplane 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


You’ae looking at a striking ex- 
ample of America’s leadership in 
the air—thirty-six years of progress 
in the art of making airplane tires. 

The little “hoop” at the right is the 
first practical airplane tire pio- 
neered by Goodyear in 1909. The 
Goodyear giant at the left — using 
the sensational new fabric — Nylon 
— and containing more rubber than 
any other airplane tire ever built — 
stands 9 feet, 2 inches, weighs more 
than 1500 pounds. 

Between these two tires lie many 
years of patient research, careful 


compounding, progressive design, 
improved production methods... 
the long step-by-step advance that 
has made Goodyear “The Greatest 
Name in Rubber”—the world’s fore- 
most builder of tires. 

Whether it’s a tire for a huge air- 
plane or for your own car, Good- 
year’s scientific design and com- 
pounding mean a stronger body and 
a safer, longer lasting tread. These 
are just some of the reasons why it’s 
true today — as it has been for 30 
years — “More people ride on Good- 
year Tires than on any other kind.” 


tire ever built! 


A pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic — Goodyear is also an experienced 
worker in fabrics, metals, chemicals, 
plastics and many other vital fields ... 
constantly developing new products that 
will be more useful to you. 


BUY VicTtToRY BONDS 


GOOD,>YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 











Nothing in this world is as interesting as — 


R Al L RO AD i N G i Ss _ people! Nothing is as important as people... 


people who live and grow, love and get married 





... people with their habits and manners, 
their likes and dislikes. Nothing really 
matters but — people. 


The city? We think of it as people. The 
countryside is people. And so is the railroad 
2. just folks — all of them! 
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SOLDIER, SAILOR, MARINE: we wish to serve you well on your furlough. 


Locomotives, cars, equipment ... all these have 

been thought out, designed, engineered, developed and 
built by people for people. They are of value 

only as they serve people. 


We of the Pennsylvania Railroad try to keep in mind PENN SYLVAN I A R Al LRO AT 


always: everything we do is measured by how 
we help people, how we get along with people, 2 Sewing Ge [Valin | 


how we treat people. Our greatest reward 


is in having people think well of us... 


because we have served them well ! ew G..8, Viewer Beat qnd Sante 
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Atomic Controls 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Public discussion of the control 
of atomic energy has become unnec- 
essarily confused by failure to distin- 
guish between 
international phases. 


its national and ° 


President Truman drew a line be- . 


tween the two. It was not arbitrary. It 
was as natural and workable as the 
distinction between prohib- 
iting private citizens from 
maintaining armed _ forces 
equipped with 155-millime- 
ter howitzers, poisonous 
gases, and B-29s complete 
with bombs, on the one 
hand, and the international 
regulation of armaments, on 
the other. 

Whatever may be done 
about international control 
of atomic energy, internal 
regulation is obviously imperative. In 
addition, prompt action is necessary 
to protect and enhance an asset which 
is so valuablethat it makes the initial 
investment of more than $2,000,000,- 
000 look like chicken feed. 


Should the vast wartime research 
and engineering combination which 
produced the atomic bomb be allowed 
to evaporate? Should the vital plants 


_and installations in Washington and 


Tennessee be turned over to the high- 
est private bidders? Should uranium- 
235 and plutonium be sold onthe 

ublic market or passed out to the 

st callers? Should the scientists and 
engineers who worked on this project 
be encouraged, or permitted, to ped- 
dle or give away their knowledge 
wherever they choose? Should Ameri- 


‘can owners of the raw materials from 


which atomic energy now can be pro- 
duced be allowed to sell these ma- 
terials wherever they like? Should we 
relinquish to unregulated private en- 
terprise or other nations the atomic 
raw-materials sources outside the 
United States on which we now have 
contractual claims? 

Fifty similar questions could be 
posed. The answers are self-evident. 
But most of them can be made ef- 
fective only by Congressional action. 

President Truman has asked that 
Congress create a national commission 
to manage and regulate the release of 
atomic energy within the United 
States: He asked that this commission 
be clothed with broad powers to con- 
Serve and improve a priceless asset 
and to safeguard the public against the 
hazards of irresponsible experiments. 
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‘ 


This relatively clear proposition is 
being blurred by argument over inter- 
national policy. It is not too soon to 


-explore the international side. Mr. Tru- 


man is already examining it with our 
copartners in the atomic bomb, Britain 
and Canada. In due course—the soon- 
er, the better—the United States 
should set forth a program 
for the international regula- 
tion of atomic energy. But 
this will require much more 
study. For an ill-considered 
step might be fatal to the 
United States and to all of 
civilization. 

It was exactly for that 
reason that Truman asked 
that Congress act now only 
on a system of internal con- 
trols. Such a system is ab- 
solutely necessary, regardless of the 
decisions made later concerning inter- 
national policy. There are many rea- 
sons why it is needed promptly. Not 
the least is to hold together the war- 
time organization which produced a 
miracle and to assure that large-scale 
experiment continues. 

The Truman plan for internal con- 
trol supposes nothing concerning our 
international policy except that it is to 
be framed by the Government of the 
United States. This means, of course, 
that individuals privy to secret infor- 
mation cannot be at liberty to give it 
to others on their own initiative. It 
means that when now-secret knowl- 
edge is shared with other nations it 
should be as a considered national act. 

Many of the scientists who worked 
on the atomic bomb think that the 
secrecy provisions of the May-Johnson 
bill are so severe that they will hamper 
legitimate research. Some apparently 
feel that there should be no restric- 
tions whatsoever. The objections of 
the first group can be met by slight 
modifications in the bill, and probably 
will vanish with the appointment of 
outstanding scientists to the atomic 
energy commission. The second group 
is thinking of science alone rather than 
of all the realities of the world which 
must be weighed in framing our inter- 
national policy. 


The orderly procedure for Con- 
gress is to set up the internal control 
system now, and take up the interna- 
tional problem later. The former is 
both easier to be sure about and more 
urgent if our national investment in 
atomic energy is to be conserved. 
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“ORE WITH THEIR 
BATS!” 


So sald inventor... 
AND OFF HATS CAME. 


A New Free Book 
To Cnrucsckle Over 


With a geometric profile sketch, Sterling 
Elliott proved that women’s hats obstructed his 
view of the stage and persuaded the Massa- 

chusetts Legislature to 
} pass a Bill compelling 
H women to remove their 
hats in the theatre. 


However, most of 
this great inventor’s 
enterprises had farther- 
reaching results. His 
low-wheeled trotting 
sulky and Hickory Bi- 
cycle kicked up the 
Gay Nineties dust from 
coast to coast, while 
his breath-taking 
quadricycle of 1887 forms the basis for your 
auto’s steering gear. 


In the past two years thousands have laughed 
and learned over the hilarious, ‘““The Story of a 
Father and Son or Unscrewing the Inscrutable.” 
Now more thousands are enjoying a new 72- 
page illustrated book, THe SterRLING ELLIoTT 
FamILy, telling more about this great inventor 
who contributed so much to the American way 
of life. Write today, on your business letterhead, _ 
for your free copy of THE STERLING ELLIOTT 
Famity. (The other book, too, if you want it.) 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
131 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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Runaway Inflation Turns Clock 
of Europe Back to Barter Age 


Cigarette Becomes Medium 
of Exchange in the Large Cities; 
Hungary Hit Hardest of All 


Across Europe a fifth horseman gal- 
loped last week. Inevitable companion of 
the apocalyptic quartet in modern war, 
this fifth horseman is inflation—the run- 
away inflation that overwhelmed Ger- 
many in 1922-23, ruined the middle class, 
and paved the way for Hitler. So far the 
only country to be hit on such a stagger- 
ing scale is Hungary. There, in one week, 
the pengé has zoomed from 10,000 to 
the dollar to 20,000 to the dollar. But 
nearly every country in Europe has felt 
inflation to some degree. 

An equally significant development has 
been the decline of all currencies as me- 
diums of exchange. Barter has taken the 
place of ordinary buying and selling. A 
noted British economist, Dr. Paul Einzig, 
has even proposed that cigarettes be 
used as a medium of exchange. For a 
picture of the fantastic extent to which 
inflation combined with the barter system 
has developed, NEwWswEEK went 
to its correspondents in four ma- 
jor European cities: 

Vienna: The standard tip for 
a waiter is one cigarette. A new 
Leica camera can be bought for 
twelve packages. Cigarettes also 
pay for the liquor, laundry, and 
cleaning bills of the occupation 
troops. For half a pamaae of 
cigarettes or two single cigarettes 
plus a 5-cent chocolate bar, a_ 
soldier can have his choice of 
- many Viennese women. 

RoME: Two cigarettes con- 
stitute an acceptable tip. The 
present per night price for Ro- 
man girls is ten packages of 
cigarettes. On a cash basis, cig- 
arettes are worth 2,000 lire 
($20) a carton. : 

BERLIN: There are thousands 
of boards throughout the capital 
on which Berliners list the ar- 
ticles they lave to barter. Prices 
are more often quoted in cig- 
arettes, chocolate, coffee, and 
sugar than in marks. Examples: 
one pair of ski boots for one 
pack of cigarettes; one traveling 
bag for ten cigarettes; one 
meerschaum pipe for four cig- 
arettes. The Germans seldom 
smoke the cigarettes they ac- 
quire from Americans, content- 


ing themselves with butts only and using: 


single cigarettes as a medium of ex- 


change. However, cigarettes rarely enter. 


into fraternization. If Gretchen winds up 

the evening with a fag, then she got it 

on a social, not a commercial, basis. 
Panis: One pack of cigarettes will buy: 


20 pounds of bread; 3 pounds of toma- ’ 


toes; 2 pounds of onions; one bottle of an 
inferior-grade 1940 red wine; a half bot- 
tle of good cognac. The boulevard midi- 
nettes charge one to ten packs of cig- 
arettes, ten being the current weekly GI 
ration. On the black market, in terms of 
dollars, these prices are typical: second- 
hand full-size sheets, $20; shoes: with 
wooden soles and leather uppers, $80; a 
chest of drawers with a prewar value of 
$300, now $6,000. 


PP 


Supermen 1945 


The United States last week learned 
how much it would have to pay to feed 
Germany this winter: $70,000,000 for 
762,000 tons of food. The only chance of 
repayment apparently lay in so interpret- 





Berlin Barter Board: As the Fifth Horseman rides across 
Europe, commodities are the Continent’s currency 
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ing the Potsdam agreement as to allow a 
liberal recovery of German industry, 
Even thé shipments of this quantity of 
food into the Reich.may not avert starva- 
tion and chaos. The German ration now 
averages only 1,354 calories a day. The 
subsistence minimum is 2,000. Allied 
medical officers also report that Germans 
have lost on an average of between 4 and 
20 pounds in weight. The population’; 
resistance to disease is approaching the 
vanishing point. 

And the estimates of the food needed 
did not take into account the greatest 
human problem—the 12,000,000 German 
refugees from Poland and Czechoslovakia 
being. dumped into the rump Reich. For 
four months they have flowed through 
Berlin at the rate of 20,000 a day. There 
they are given a bowl of soup and 4 
ounces of bread, and put up overnight 
in 56 pitiful flophouses, usually old army 
barracks or air-raid shelters. So far 6,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000 Germans have poured 
into the overcrowded Reich. Millions 
more are on the way. The terrible press 
of this displaced population has forced 
British and American officials to agree 
to admit 3,000,000 refugees to the west- 
ern zones. 


Herrenvolk on the March: The mis. 
fortunes the Germans inflicted on Europe } 
were being visited on them in double 
measure. From Berlin, James.O’Donnell, | 
NEWSWEEK correspondent, sent this ac- 
count of one of the world’s most tragic 
mass migrations: 

Groups about the size of platoons wan- 
der up and down Unter den 
Linden, past the battered 
Reichschancellery, around the 
Tiergarten, and in and out of 
the old air-raid_shelters. Soon- 
er or later they congregate 
around Red Cross offices, social- } 
welfare agencies, and military 
government headquarters—any- | 
thing that looks official. They 
want food, lodging, and medical 
care. Mostly they want to stay 
in Berlin. But thousands flop 
down in the large half-function- | 
ing railway stations—Anhalter, | 
Stettiner, Lehrter, and Wannsee 
—amid the stench rising from 
the still flooded subways as well 
as from themselves. - 

- Then they wait, sometimes a © 
day, sometimes several before | 
the train pulls out for Mecklen- | 
burg, Saxony, Thuringia, or 
points west. As many as 200 per- 
sons jam into a freight car, with 


These are the fortunate ones | 
with. money for tickets, with 
blue-colored travel permits, wii 
permission to go somewhere, 
and with the stamina whi 
= brought them this far. As for the | 
cam rest—well, Berlin and Allied © 
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Cancer has its hopeful side! 


b 





ite 


é* * 


starts small, as a malignant growth of cells at 


one point in the ; 





body, and may spread 


quickly. | _—* But fortunately cancer often 


sends out danger sionals, 





permitting early 


recognition, and if treated properly, it can 


usually be checked. Y 4d | 


~ 





1—Any unusual lump or thickening, 
especially in the breast. 

2—Any irregular or unexplained bleed- 
ing. : 

3—Any sore that does not heal, par- 
ticularly when it occurs about the mouth. 
tongue, or lips. : 
4—Loss of appetite or persistent unex- 
plained indigestion. 

5—Noticeable changes in the form, size, 
or color of a mole or wart. 


6—Any persistent changes in the nor- 
mal habits of elimination. 


Here’s hopeful news. These danger sig- 
nals do not invariably mean that you 
have cancer. ‘They are signs that some- 
thing is wrong, that you should have an 
immediate examination by a competent 
doctor. 

At one leading cancer clinic, 88 out of 
100 women who came for examination 
because they recognized a warning sign 


‘ proved not to have cancer. 


The important fact is they were exam- 
ined and relieved of worry, while the few 
who had cancer increased their chances 
of a permanent cure. 


There have been tremendous increases 
in medical knowledge and skill, and 
many improvements in diagnosis and 
technical care. 


But remember, medical science can 
cure cancer only if it is discovered early, 
before it has a chance to grow or spread. 


No medicines can cure cancer. Be- 
ware of quacks and those who promise | 
to cure cancer with drugs or other un- 
proved methods. 


- Only three things can check, destroy, 

or remove cancer . . . X-rays, radium, 
surgery, used singly or in combination. 
There are no short cuts or substitutes. 

If you wish more complete informa- 
tion, Metropolitan will send you, upon 
request, a free booklet, ““There Is Some- 
thing YOU Can Do About Cancer.” 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 
115-D, entitled “There Is Something 
YOU Can Do About Cancer.” 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
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British Combine 
A Royal Album: In. England, Queen Mary was snapped 
as she visited a Wrens unit at the Royal Naval College in 
Greenwich. The camera caught the Duchess of Kent, Princess 
Alexandra, Prince Michael, and the 10-year-old Duke of Kent 


s International 
exiled Leopold III was photographed together for the first 
time. Princess de Rethy, the Belgian king’s commoner wife, 
sits beside him with her 83-year-old son, Prince Philip. Stand- 


ing are the Princess Josephine Charlotte, Crown Prince 


Baudouin, and Prince Albert, children of his first marriage. 


in Buckinghamshire. In Zurich, Switzerland, the family of 


hundreds of orphans alive only because 
their mothers gave them the last bit 
of their own ration and then died quietly. 


The Moving Zombies: Refugees al- 
ways have that harried, haggard look 
and these are no exception. Some are 
still well dressed, but the clothing of 
most bears out their stories that they 
were looted and robbed before they left 
and along the route. Some wear band- 
ages for shoes. Most wear clothes several 
sizes too big but which once fitted. The 
majority are farm people with, however, 
many from small towns. Sprinkled among 
these are grisly, unkempt derelicts who 
were once German soldiers at Stalingrad, 
at Sevastopol, and before Warsaw—red- 
eyed men in their 20s who look 50 and 
who move along Jike zombies. 

Most groups are families or what is 
' left of families. The old people look as 
if they were going to their own funerals. 
The very young play as children do at 
such times or lapse into long periods 


of open-eyed silence. These children have 
a scarlet flush in their cheeks and most 
also have unseemly blotches indicating 
a vitamin deficiency. 

The only tragi-comic relief is that com- 
mon to all refugees—the tendency to save 
trifles and leave behind necessities. One 
sees old phonographs, picture albums, 
and teddy bears in carts which contain 
no blankets, no clothing, and no food. 


‘Moscow Is Burning’: Here is a typi- 
cal story one woman told American Mili- 
tary Government officials when she stag- 
gered into our Berlin district: “I was en 
route from Posen to Stettin and stayed the 
night at Scheune Station near Stettin. 
When it got dark refugees from Lyck in 
East Prussia were suddenly attacked by a 
great number of armed Poles. Several 
women were raped, many were stripped, 
oo or bayoneted. The dead num- 
be about 100, including some chil- 
dren. The corpses were loaded on car- 
riages, taken behind the station, and 


- 


burned. The Poles kept shouting: ‘Mos- ; 
cow is burning.’ Survivors were robbed | 
of all their belongings. , 

“As I speak Polish, I am sure that these 


things were done not 
diers but by Poles, partly in uniform, 
partly in civilian clothes, or by men in 
the railway service. The next night a train 1 
bringing refugees was fired on by Poles § 
and the passengers were robbed. Russian 
soldiers came to help the Germans.” 


oo 


Just Waiting for a Muse 


On Oct. 18 a tank-led British raid on | 
Berlin’s famous black market in the Tier- — 
garten ‘snared a number of high-ranking — 
Russian officers. They were immediately ° 
turned over to the Soviet forces. Last | 
week the Red Army explained in an | 
official statement that the officers were — 
actually members of a group making a | 
“cultural tour” of downtown Berlin before _ 
returning to the Soviet fatherland. ; 
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The Nazi's Lot © 


The affidavits said that the prisoners 
received nothing but coffee for breakfast, 
thin soup for lunch, and bread with hot 
water or weak coffee at dinner. Officer 
guards had stolen their blankets. Some 
had been beaten with gun butts, some 
made to run a gantlet barefoot. 

That was how the United States Army 
charged the French with treating Ger- 
man prisoners. As a result, last week 
90,000 of the 700,000 prisoners that had 
been turned over to the French were 
taken back by the Americans. Some 10,- 
000 of the 90,000 were stretcher cases. 
The French promised to improve the 
treatment of the remaining prisoners. 
However, the American occupation 
forces in Germany almost immediately 
uncovered a new grievance against the 
French. Nazis, kicked out of their jobs 
in the American zone, simply hopped 
over the line into the French zone. There 
they immediately found work with the 
French occupation authorities. 


oP 


Adids Francisco 
In London last week Gen. Francisco 


. Franco lost his best front.man. After eight 


years of service as agent and ambassador 
for the Franco government, Jacobo Maria 
del Pilar Carlos Manuel Stuart Fitz-James 
Falco y Osorio, the celebrated, cultivated 
Duke of Alba and Berwick, abandoned 
the tubby, unaristocratic - little general 
whom he had believed would put a king 
on the empty throne of Spain. 

The Anglophile descendant of an il- 
legitimate son of James II of England, 
possessor of more than a score of noble 
titles, and a wealthy literary dabbler, the 
67-year-old Duke of Alba was an ideal 
representative of Franco in London. A 
pillar of the Spanish monarchy and 
church, he was a devoted supporter of 
the late Alfonso XIII and a disapproving 
observer of the late Spanish republic. 
During the civil war he worked success- 
fully with British Tories to block aid to 
Spanish Loyalists. After the war he main- 
tained British support behind his dictator 
boss. But last spring the duke lost his 
faith in. Franco. 

With other prominent Spanish mon- 
archists he demanded the restoratign of 
the Spanish monarchy. Like Don Juan of 
Bourbon, exiled pretender, he insisted 
that restoration be accompanied by aboli- 
tion of the Falange party. Now, the duke 
of Alba quit the regime he now considers 
“harmful to the best interests of Spain.” 


, aa 


The Four Germanies 


General of the Army Eisenhower last 
week filed his second monthly report on 
occupation problems in Germany. He 
made these points: (1) The Berlin city 
government is dominated by Communists 
through united-front tactics although the 
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Reds could not win in a free election; (2) 
Germany’s finances are in a state of col- 
lapse; and (8) reestablishing financial 
stability depends upon setting up price 
controls, scaling down incomes and ac- 
cumulated savings, and rapidly restoring 
production. The program would be a 
long-term success only if applied to all of 
Germany, the general added. Mean- 
while, it is being followed in the Ameri- 
can area. 

Four days later, General Eisenhower 
recommended the destruction of the I. G. 
Farben combine, once worth $2,000,- 
000,000. United States authorities had 
already taken measures to blow up three 





The celebrated, cultivated Duke of Alba 


Farben munitions plants. However, 58.55 
per cent of the assets of the company 
lie in the Russian occupation zone. 
The French continued to block all ef- 
forts of the Control Council in Berlin to 
treat Germany as an economic entity. 
They would not vote on anything until 
General de Gaulle’s plan for internation- 
alizing the Ruhr and Rhineland has been 
acted upon. In his recent visit to the 
French zone of occupation across the 
Rhine, the general told German audi- 


‘ences that they should consider them- 


selves Frenchmen, not Germans. It was 
an obvious bid to the Rhinelanders to 
organize a separatist government. James 
O'Donnell, NEWSWEEK correspondent, 
cabled: 

“From several weeks I spent in and 
near the French zone and from a re- 
check with American soldiers who are 
often in and about this territory, I am 
willing to wager de Gaulle would not 
get a corporal’s guard of Germans to 
back him. The animus there against the 
French is terrific, the pro-Anglo-Ameri- 
can sentiment runs high.” 
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For These Crimes 


An oblong mahogany table served as 
the judges’ bench in the Kammergericht, 
former Nazi People’s Court in Berlin. Each 
of the eight*judges representing four vic- 
torious nations took his oath of office with 
a simple pledge to fulfill his duties “hon- 
orably, impartially, and conscientiously.” 
Then the international war-crimes tribu- 
nal wrote a new chapter in international 
law as it opened the casé of the Allies 
versus the archcriminals of Germany. 


Code for Super Crime: Four prose- 
cutors lodged indictments in English, 
French, and Russian against 24 Germans. 
Their briefs were simply but imposingly 
entitled: “The United States of America, 
the French Republic, the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics against Hermann Wilhelm Goring, 
Rudolf Hess, Joachim von Ribbentrop,” 
and the rest of the 24 archcriminals, in- 
dividually and as members of six “crimi- 
nal organizations.” 

The 25,000-word document was un- 
precedented in scope and detail. Allied 
charges rested on treaties, The Hague and 
Geneva conventions, national codes, basic 
principles of criminal law, and a new 
form of law that defined “crimes against 
humanity.” The evidence was based on a 
variety of crimes ranging from conspiracy 
to commit crimes against the peace to 
desecration of Leo Tolstoy’s grave. 


The Four Crimes: The prosecutors 
urged the court to class as war criminals 
members of the Reich Cabinet, Nazi “po- 
litical leaders of any grade or rank,” SA, 
SS, and Gestapo members including the 
security police, the General Staff, and the 
High Command. One of the major de- 
fendants—Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und 
Halbach—had belonged to none of these 
organizations. But he and all the rest 
were charged with crimes enumerated in 
the following four counts: 

@ The common plan or conspiracy traced 
the history of the Nazi attempt to con- 
trol Germany and then the world. Each 
defendant was held-to be involved in the 
Nazis’ terroristic rule of Germany, their 
preparation for war, and their plot to 
overthrow the Treaty of -Versailles and 
conquer Europe. : 

@ Crimes against peace were “the plan- 
ning, preparation, initiation, and waging 
of wars of aggression” against Poland, 
the United Kingdom and France, Den- 
mark and Norway, Belgium, the Nether- 


lands and Luxembourg, Yugoslavia and 


Greece, the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States. In lengthy appendixes, the indict- 
ment listed the criminal responsibility of 
individuals and organizations, dates and 
particulars of treaty violations and ag- 
gressive war. — 

@ War crimes, related in all their horror, 
made up the longest and most gruesome 
section of the indictment. The Allied pro- 
secutors charged the defendants with 
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murder and ill treatment of civilian popu- 
lations in occupied territories. They re- 
counted in grisly detail the human exter- 
mination and tortures aimed at destroy- 
ing “national, racial, or religious groups, 
particularly Jews, Poles, and Gypsies, 
and others.” Then came charges of de- 
portation of slave labor, murder and ill 
treatment of prisoners of war, killing of 
hostages in occupied territories, plunder 
of public and private property, forced 
levies, wanton destruction of cities, towns, 
and villages, and Germanization of occu- 
pied territories. 

@ Crimes against humanity constituted 
the last count, unique in legal history. 
Denying the right of the German leaders 
to abuse their own people, it branded 
them criminals for persecuting and mur- 
dering their minority groups, especiall 


Jews; for persecution on political, racial, ° 


and religious grounds within Germany; 
and for the singling out of individual op- 
ponents for imprisonment and murder. 


News in Nuremberg: In the Nurem- 
berg city jail 21 of the defendants read 
copies of the indictments shoved through 
their cell doors. Walther Funk, Hitler’s 
plump economic adviser, burst into tears, 
demanded immediate consultation with 
counsel, and sobbed: “I have the greatest 
interest in the conclusion of this trial.” 
Julius Streicher, the Nazis’ top Jew bait- 
er, shuddered when he found some Jew- 
ish names on the approved list of defense 
attorneys. He asked indignantly: “Is this 
for somebody who is énti-Semitic?” 

Martin Bormann, the Fiihrer’s secre- 


tary, was believed still at-large while - 


Grand Admiral Erich Raeder was re- 


ported to have disappeared mysteriously 
from Russian captivity in Berlin. But, 
starting Nov. 20, in court or in absentia, 
the 24 ringleaders of Nazism would go 
on trial for their lives. 


Sd 


Poland in Darkness 


For much of Eastern Europe this is 
a new dark age. Law, order, transport, 
communications—everything that made 
civilized life possible—has broken down. 
Nowhere is the new darkness deeper 
than in Poland. Last week both the Poles 
and the Russians revealed something of 
its extent. ' 


Scourge, Red and White: The Rus- 
sians announced that headquarters troops 
would be sent to seventeen Polish pro- 
vincial capitals. The Poles admitted that 
“groups of marauders and small undisci- 
plined detachments” of the Red Army 
had become “the scourge of the civilian 
population.” Members of the Russian- 
sponsored provincial Polish government 
privately went farther than this. They 
said the discipline of Russian trodps re- 
treating homeward from Poland has now 
reached a new low. Regular Red Army 
troops desert their units and pillage the 
countryside. Ukrainians and Russians 
who served in the German Army have 
escaped in large numbers from concen- 
tration camps. They filter into Poland and 
join the marauders. 

The Russians have already executed 
several thousand Red Army troops. 
Routes for withdrawing Russian troops 
have been delimited to avoid large towns. 








Associated Press 


Papist in St. Paul’s? When the Rt. Rev. John William Charles Wand was ap- 
pointed Bishop of London, British Anglo-Catholics rejoiced. But when he was en- 
throned at St. Paul’s Cathedral, sterner free churchmen shrieked that Papism was 
taking over and confronted the new bishop with these pointed - warnings. 


Combined Russian-Polish flying squads 
of military police have been established 
but they often behave as badly as the ma- 
rauders. In the Polish Baltic ports of Dan- 
zig, Hela, and Gdynia, Red Army men 
prev on the crews of even foreign ships. 
The Polish underground army still 
opposing the Communist-dominated gov- 
ernment has waged an increasingly vio- 
lent campaign. They rely on plunder for 
their daily bread and other needs. They 
regard the Warsaw leaders as quislings. 
Their opposition appears to be growing 
in strength. One estimate places at only 
10 per cent the fraction of the popula- 
tion which supports the government. 


Agen, the Anti-Semites: In addition 
to this, anti-Semitism~rages unchecked 
throughout Poland. Newsweex’s Stock- 
holm correspondent cabled: “I’ve inter- 
viewed a trustworthy man who had just 
done 3,000 miles throughout Poland on 
an army truck, a peasant cart, and afoot. 
He says that while it is not quite open 
season on Jews, it is the next thing to 
it. The Jews -are thoroughly hated and 
persecuted. Whether. it is the Russians 
fanning the flames or patriots feeling the 
Jews are working hand in hand with the 
Russians and thus are enemies, neither 
he nor anyone else coming out of Poland 
these days will venture to say.” 


eo 


Red Reconversion 


One of the’ great mysteries of interna- 
tional politics is the extent to which the 
Soviet Union has demobilized its armies 
and war industries. Last week Moscow re- 
leased one bit of news on demobilization. 
It revealed that the huge tank industry 
with its thousands of employes and plants 
spotted over Russia from the west to Si- 
beria had been abolished. Henceforth, 
Moscow said, it -will build nothing but 
locomotives, freight and passenger cars, 
and buses—officially at least. 


Po 
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Voting Joes Way 

This was democracy in action—Soviet 
style. On Oct. 8, the conservative Small 
Holders party had won a surprising vic- 
tory over the combined Leftist parties in 
the Budapest municipal elections: Hav- 
ing beaten the Leftists in their city 
stronghold, the Small Holders looked for- 
ward to an even greater sweep in the na- 


tional elections on Nov. 4. 


Last week, however, Small Holder 
leaders were summoned to a conference 
with Marshal Klementi E. Voroshiloff, 
commander of the 800,000 Soviet occu- 
pation troops in Hungary. They were told 
that a regular-style election might result 
in disorders, even in civil war. The Rus- 
sians suggested a Soviet-type election. 
All the parties would get together before 
the voting and agree on the exact num- 
ber of seats each should have in the new 


' Parliament. Then the electors could vote 
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Like a fine watch, the Allison engine has a “21-jewel movement” — 


assuring dependability and long life. The. jewels are the major silver-plated 
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for the prearranged choices.. The Small 
Holders saw the light. They agreed to an 
arrangement by which the left parties 
will get a neat 50 per cent of the new 
seats and the rightists 50 per cent. 
Despite this concession, the nervous 
Communists may press to have the elec- 
tions postponed until next May. “These 
developments might cause the United 


States and Britain to change their an- | 


nounced ‘intention of recognizing: the 
present Hungarian regime. Both have al- 
ready protested the five-year trade agree- 
ment Moscow forced the Hungarians ‘to 


sign. It gives Russia a virtual.50-per we. 
any 


share in Hungary’s economy. The 


sians did not consult the.other-members . 


of the AHied Control Commission in ne- 
gotiating the pact. In Austria, too, this 
week ‘the Reds acted unilaterally. The 
Allfed Control Council had announced 
that the authority of the Renner govern- 


- ment would be extended to all Austria. 


The Russians went further and gave the 
provisional regime full recognition. 

In Bulgaria, non-Communist parties 
showed more fight than in Hungary. The 
opposition factions of the Agrarian and 
Social Democrat parties both announced 
that they would not participate in the 
Nov. 18 elections use government 
control made fair voting impossible. 


oe 


Vive le Général!" 

Oni the Quai d’Orsay, across the Seine 
from the Place de la Concorde, workmen 
converged last week on a pock-marked, 
blackened building. For four years Nazis 
had marched up its wide steps and 
through its Corinthian.columns to offices 
of the Gestapo, a military tribunal, and 
the German committee investigating 
French Jews. Now the sound of hammers 
echoed through its halls. The central 
courtyard reeked of wet cement. The 
long corridors, where so much French 
political history was decided, were 
cleaned. The presidential bell—equivalent 
of the American Speaker’s gavel—was re- 


tumed to the Salle des Séances from its. . 


? 


cellar hiding place.. The -restaurent 
opened for business. The Palais-Bourbon, 
home of the Chamber of Deputies, was 
ready for the first eating on Nov. 6 
of a newly elected national assembly of 
France. 


Campaign and Cabbages: In Paris 
and the provinces 2,500 candidates—258 
of them women—wound up a lively but 
restricted campaign for 522 Assembly 
seats. They exhausted their allotments of 
gasoline, five new tires, and three inner 
tubes touring their election districts. Ex- 
cept for a bombardment of former Pre- 
mier Edouard .Daladier with cabbages, 
tomatoes, and cries of “Munich!” cam- 
paign meetings were noisy but orderly. 


On pavements and walls rival groups ~ 


scrawled and erased brief, chalked advice 
to French voters on the election referen- 
dum: Oui, Oui; Oui, Non; and Non, 





De Gaulle® got a constituent assembly and interim power this winter 


Non (Newsweex, Oct. 22).-Wemen.. . 


donned dresses and scarves printed with 
yes and no combinations. Soberly and 
simply, Gen. Charles de Gaulle broadcast 
to the nation from his enormous Empire 
desk in his gray-walled office at the War 
Ministry. Unhurried.and unexcited, he 
spoke with his usual clear diction, 
espoused no particular partiss,-but urged 
French citizens to elect a constituent 
assembly with limited authority. over an 


interim government. alt «2 


Women at the Booths: On Senduy? 


‘ithe French queyed ‘up at schoolhouse 


polling boothswhere 24,132,120 voters 
were registered. Women outnumbered 
men as they voted for theefisst time in a 
national election. Man arrived on their 
way from a a a loaf of bread in 
one arm and a baby in the other, and 
stood gossiping cheerfully.in the mild au- 
tumn ston a e. Nuns and priests were 


,. gut in numbers. Mme. de Gaulle silently 
‘darted in and out‘G€:9:Neuilly booth. Her 


husband voted for the first time in his 
life. Previously Army -pérsofinel were 
banned from the polls. But unlike most 
of his Cabinet he did not run for an as- 





“tured 189. Thier 


Acme 


France until the new constitution is ap- 
proved by popular referendum. 

Nearly complete rettrms made the 
Communists top winners in the Assem- 
bly, with 146 seats. The Radical Social- 
ists, prewar leaders of France, fell to an 
ignominiéasfow of 19. But ‘the Com- 
munists did not win control of France, 
for joint majority power went to two par- 


ties which support de Gaulle. The Social. ... 


ists won 131 seats. The young, pro-Cath- 
olic Mouvement Répyblican Populaire of 
Foreign Minister Bidault cap- 
returned as an is- 
sue in Freneh politics. Probablythe 
heavy Women’s vote: as an J fant 
factor in the spectactlar ups of the 


MRP; Pope Pius on Sunday enjoined - 






women _to exercise their fall. p 


right«-Combined with the 
Popular’ 


Huh! 
“How beautiful you are, Mr. . Yank.” 
“I love you very much.” 

GI's in Tokyo may soon hear these 
tings from 5,000 new-*geisha . girls. 

e Association of Recreation, official 
name for the geisha industry, announced 
that it has already’ obtained- 1,500 girls 
and plans to get 3,500 more and teach 
them such phrases to entertain American 


: You Go Die Now | 


The petition was carefully handwritten 


‘on os paper. It was couched in the 
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shal MacArthur . . . We entreat with sin- 
cerity and in tears of blood that your ex- 
cellency may prevent the innocent people 
from starving to death.” 

Outside General of the Army MacAr- 
thur’s Tokyo headquarters in the Dai Ichi 
building, the hundreds of petitioners 
cried: “Banzai, MacArthur,” -gibed with 
embarrassed, foolishly smiling police, and 
heartily cheered every American officer 
entering or leaving. But the “marshal” did 
not appear. The demonstration, by mem- 
bers of a new organization called the Jap- 
anese Laborers party, finally broke up. 

During their hunger march, the Labor- 
ers took advantage of their newly granted 
political liberty to besiege Premier Kijuro 
Shidehara’s_ residence, chanting: “We 
want food!” The Premier ignored them, 
for the same group had distributed hand- 
bills earlier urging all senior statesmen in 
Japan to commit hara-kiri. The mob 
poured into the halls and on to the elab- 
orate stairs anyway. The Tokyo chief of 
police was rudely jostled when he at- 
tempted to restore order. A shocked Jap- 
anese Official shook his head and com- 
plained: “MacArthur will have to give 
our pofice more authority.” 

The Cabinet, however, did have a re- 
ply of a sort for the demonstrators. Vis- 
count Shibusawa, the Finance Minister, 
blandly announced that 10,000,000 Japs 
would die this winter if the present situa- 
tion continued unchanged. 


Pan 


Swearing Off Torture 


Change was in the air again last week 
in Japan. General of the Army MacAr- 
thur ordered the narcotics trade ban- 
ished. Baroness Shidzue Ishimoto, re- 


nowned Japanese feminist and _birth- 
control advocate, advocated “fewer and 
better people—the same thing our indus- 
try needs, quality and not quantity.” Em- 
peror Hirohito extended an amnesty to 
about 1,000,000 prisoners in jail and con- 
centration camps. Tokyo police said that 
henceforth their motto would be “Cheer- 
fulness and Kindness” with “absolutely 
no more torturing of prisoners.” 


PP 


The Bear in Asia 


The first meeting of the Far Eastern 
Advisory Commission set up to “advise” 
General of the Army MacArthur on occu- 
pation policy in Japan was postponed 
last week from Oct. 23 to Oct. 30. The 
reason was that Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, the 
Australian representative, could not get 
to Washington on time. Russia has been 
invited to participate too. But the Soviet 
delegate will probably never arrive. 
Significance-—~— 

Moscow has unmistakably intimated 
that it will not attend until a control 
council with real power is set up in 
Tokyo. One reason the Russians want a 
control council is the fear that some sort 
of democracy in the western sense will 
be introduced into Japan. The result 
would be a Japan friendlier to the United 
States than to Russia. Another reason is 
that the Russians need a greater share in 
the control of Japan to justify the propa- 
ganda they have put out claiming that 
the Soviet attack on Manchuria was the 
decisive factor in the Japanese defeat. 
Last week, for example a writer in the 
army newspaper Red Star told how the 
important battles really took: place in 





Manchuria where “the destiny of Japan 
was finally settled.” Until Russia is able 
to boast of an influential role in the oc- 
cupation of Japan, this propaganda is 
likely to backfire. 


oda 


. Unity Deferred 


The condition of impoverished, di- 
vided China, Chiang Kai-shek said last 
week, was much better. American Ma- 
rines were due to leave North China 
soon; the Red Army said it was already 
leaving Manchuria. The Chinese Com- 
munist armies began to withdraw to 
north of the Yangtze River in accordance 
with their agreement with Chiang. But 
in two key cities of liberated China, 
chaotic politics and armed clashes belied 
the Generalissimo’s optimism. 


Resentment in the Center: Euro- 
peans swarmed through Shanghai. In the 
city American and Chinese troops stood 
guard. Food was plentiful; reports of new 
loans from the United States stimulated 
a false prosperity. But in the surrounding 
countryside some 20,000 ragged war vet- 
erans eyed Shanghai’s boom unhappily. 

Some were New Fourth Army troops 
loyal to Communist headquarters at 
Yenan. Others were Chinese Communist- 
trained guerrillas and student propagan- 
dists. Similar in organization but Russian- 
rather than Chinese-controlled was a Red 
Star Youth group. Finally, there were to- 
tally nonpolitical Chinese armed by 
Chungking for guerrilla warfare. The 
Communists resented Chungking’s con- 
trol of Shanghai. All the veterans wanted 
a share of the spoils of victory. 

In the southwest Shanghai area spo- 











Associated Press 
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Price of Defeat: The faces of three Japs fell when they were charged in Kowloon with aiding brutality; the pants of another 
dropped during a search in Hong Kong after the Japanese surrender to British forces 
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EVER SINCE THE 1650'S WHEN 
BASEBALL WAS IN ITS INFANCY, 
WE HAVE DEDICATED OURSELVES 
TO MAKING PIPES FOR 
DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS— 
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The KAYWOODIE of 4945 


During the 94 years since 1851, a good . 


many improvements and contributions 
to the enjoyment of smoking a pipe, 
have been made in our factories. All 
the best of these are to be found in 
Kaywoodie Pipes, at your dealer’s in. 
various styles, $3.50 to $25. 


Keywoodie Company, New York & London— 
In New York, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


The term “Kaywoodie Briar” means briar 
that has been IMPORTED, and selected to 
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radic nighttime clashes increased, despite 
patrol by Chungking strong-arm men. 
But the fear of the United States Fleet 
and Marines—pledged to protect Ameri- 
can citizens and property—kept the ir- 
regulars from an all-out attack on 
Shanghai. 


Pre ess in the North: The Chi- 
nese Government will not move to Pei- 
ping, its ancient capital, Chiang an- 
nounced, but to Nanking. Peiping was 
still not a Chinese city but a center of 
Axis espionage. 

Since the end of June prominent Nazis 
had infiltrated north into the Peiping area 
and only one of them had been arrested— 
Fritz Wiedemann, Hitler’s friend. The 
others, headed by Gen. Eugen Ott, for- 
mer Ambassador to Japan, and assorted 
Gestapo men, sowed trouble. Simultane- 
ously, Jap agitators, self-represented as 
Jap Communists, lured deserters from 
the Japanese Army to create fresh chaos. 

Japanese civilians rushed to conceal 
their assets and convert loot into cash. 
The Communist Eighth Route Army, cut 
off from Yenan headquarters, went ber- 
serk in the area around Peiping and be- 
lieved in increasing numbers the Nazi- 
Jap propaganda that. their leaders had 
sold them out in Chungking. American 
Marines, pursuing a hands-off policy in 
North China, stayed in their barracks. 
Jap troops did the major patrolling of 
Peiping. 


PP 


Empire in Jeopardy 
Indonesians Fan Nationalist Flame; 
British and Dutch Try to Quench It 


The Dutch still insisted last week that 
there was no general discontent in the 
Netherlands Indies. The government of 
the “Indonesian Republic” reconsidered 
and announced that the “Indonesian 
People’s Army” had not after all declared 
war on the Dutch. But around Batavia, 
the capital of Java, and at other points 
in the island, the National Indonesian 
Army, the Heihos—native troops who 
fought for the Japanese—and rebellious, 
untrained young Indonesians kept up 
their attacks on the Dutch, British, Jap- 


anese, and Eurasians. 


Murder for Merdeka: For four days 
in the village of Depok south of Batavia, 
Indonesian rampokkers (gangsters) loot- 
ed and destroyed houses. Sometimes they 


beheaded the occupants, well-to-do Chris- - 


tian Eurasians. In Surabaya, native ex- 
tremists held up road traffic as they 
learned, by trial and error, the operation 
of ng Jap tanks. In the interior of 
Java they surrounded women’s internment 
camps and held former Japanese prison- 
ers as hostages. The inept, ill-equipped 
Indonesians considered mysticism and 
magic adequate defenses against ma- 
chine-gun fire, but they were milli 


strong. Throughout Java they hailed fel- 
low rebels with a new’ salute—right arm 
outstretched and fingers spread—and 
shouted Merdeka! (Freedom). 

A nationalist pamphlet advised Indo- 
nesians: “If you feel like cutting throats, 
cut them.” Broadcasts called for a “holy 
war” against the “Dutch infidels.” Bata- 
vian domestics and ricksha boys went on 
strike against Europeans. In the capital 
about 180 nationalist leaders declared 
themselves a national assembly and 
planned a general election within six 
months. But their tall, elegant leader, 
Dr. Achmed Sukarno, began a tour of 
the provinces. He was apparently ready 
to check his impetuous supporters and 
negotiate with the Dutch or their allies. 
For the record he protested that the 
Dutch were using American equipment. 


Colonial Policy Wanted: The Brit- 
ish, represented in Java by Lt. Gen. Sir 
Alexander F. P. Christison, attempted to 





: ‘Associated Press 
Van Mook postpones his revenge 


maintain order with a mere three bri- 
gades. They decreed martial law in 
Batavia and authorized the Japanese to 
take back control where they could. 
The British also uncomfortably urged 
the Dutch to negotiate promptly with 
the nationalists. The United States of- 
fered to act as a mediator. The Dutch, 
however, now bitterly blamed their allies 
for not allotting them shipping to trans- 
port troops to the Indies before the na- 
tionalists got out of hand. Meanwhile, 
they sent five loyal Indonesians, veterans 
of the Dutch underground, to Java to in- 
terpret Dutch policy. The arrived ex- 
pecting to find Japanese-inspired terror- 
ism. Instead they reported that Java was 
less disordered than liberated Holland 
and that Sukarno had wide support. 
The Dutch thereupon appointed an- 
other Indonesian, Col. Abdulkadir 
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Widjojoadmodjo, deputy chief of the 
Netherlands Indies Civil Administration, 
in place of the unsatisfactory five. In dis- 
cussions with Sukarno, the colonel decid- 
ed that for all their shouting the rebels 
would be satisfied with more self-govern- 
ment, under international or perhaps even 
Dutch supervision. But until the Dutch 
home authorities formulated a policy the 
responsibility in the Indies rested with 
a man already at odds both with his own 
government and the Indonesians—Acting 
Governor Hubertus J. van Mook. 


The Unwelcome Native: For most of 
his 51 years, Hubertus van Mook (pro- 
nounced moke) has lived and worked 
in the Indies. For the last three he has 
been the islands’ Acting Governor Gen- 
eral and Minister of Overseas Territories. 
He had been called “the most important 
Netherlander next to Queen Wilhel- 
mina.” One-quarter Indonesian, he is 
towering and burly. As a student at Stan- 


‘ford University he picked up colloquial 


American speech and a fondness for 
American movies, cigarettes, and detec- 
tive stories. As a yOung customs official in 
Han!:ow he learned Japanese and became 


expert in devious Oriental negotiation. 


Such skill served him well in 1940 
when he stalled Jap negotiators attempt- 
ing to grab all Indonesian surplus gaso- 
line and oil. He won so much Jap hatred 
that in 1942 the enemy commander in 
the Indies declared it imperative that 
van Mook should not leave the islands 
alive. But, on Dutch Government orders, 
he escaped and started the long battle 
that led the Dutch back to the Indies. 

In London, with the Dutch Govern- 


‘ment in exile, van Mook lived quietly 


and was rarely seen outside his office or 
home except during loping walks of an 
evening on Hampstead Heath. In Aus- 
tralia, to which he commuted regularly, 
his favorite house was an inaccessible 
forest cottage, with neither radio nor 
telephone. Tough and competent as an 
administrator, van Mook—to a few friends 
-is a good companion who relishes a 
joke, a drink, and an after-dinner talk. 
Outspoken and genial, he was a political 
liberal and nonconformist in the Dutch 
Government. 

Now van Mook ran counter to his 
government when he declared that he 
would meet with an Indonesian, even 
Sukamo, but only after order was re- 
stored. Until that time he was restricted 
to a restatement of Queen Wilhelmina’s 
1942 pledge that the Netherlands would 
grant the Indies the status of partner, not 


subject, in the Dutch empire. 


Like other returning Dutch, he also ex- 
perienced a personal and paradoxical 
tragedy. When he left Batavia, in 1942, 
van Mook was forced to leave his wife 
and children behind. When they were 
reunited she told him that, as he had 
feared, the Japs had tortured her phys- 
ically and mentally. Now, dependent on 
Jap troops to maintain order, van Mook 
has had to forgo retribution. 








Open Season On Furs 


When furs come out of their summer hibernation in storage it’s 
open season for fur losses. 


Furs are made to be worn and enjoyed, but that is just the time 
when they are most subject to loss or theft. 


You can protect the value of your fur coat, neck piece, evening 
wrap or fur-trimmed garment with Fur Insurance. This special 
policy protects you from loss wherever your furs may be—while 
-being worn, in your home, away on a trip or while in storage. 


The cost is moderate, the protection broad. Protect your furs now by 
calling an America Fore representative. If you do not know his name, 
write us at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y., and we will send it. 


THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP . 
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THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CoO. FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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. Brass Says Yes, Braid Says No 


in Fight Over Merging Services 


High Army Officials Want 
Integration of All Armed Forces; 
Navy Prefers Independence 


In the air-conditioned, white marble 
Public Héalth Service building on Con- 


. stitution Avenue in Washington, the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff deliberated during 
the war years. There the four men—Gen- 
erals of the Army Marshall and Amold 
and Fleet Admirals Leahy and King— 


established, with the approval of the - 


President, the military and naval plans 
of the United States for victory in Europe 
and the Pacific. 

As in all committees, there were dif- 
ferences of opinion which led to con- 
siderable debate, delay, and compromise. 
But the Joint Chiefs of Staff had to do 
the job because no one man, except the 
President as Commander-in-Chief, could 
order the Navy to obey the Army or the 
Army to obey the Navy. In turn, the 
Army Air Forces was part of the Army, 
though it had an equal voice in the 
high council. 


First Lesson—Unity: Last year, in an 
effort to work out a better system, the 
Joint Chiefs appointed a commission of 
two generals, a colonel, and two admirals 
to study the desirability of integrating 
the services. The five officers traveled to 
the war theaters and last April submitted 
a report which called for the establish- 
ment of a single department of the 
armed forces. One admiral dissented and 
the report was bottled up. But the Army 
and the Air Forces were determined to 





see the project through.*® Last week, as 
the House Military Affairs Committee 
considered legislation to merge the serv- 
ices, they opened up. 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 


led the big parade. “The elementary les- - 


son which we have learned from the hard 
experience of World War II is that there 
must be single direction of the nation’s 
land, sea, and air forces,” he said as hi 
air generals beamed approval. “While the 
foundation of our organization is three 
coordinate arms—air, land, and sea—these 
arms must operate as a single team under 
single direction, which has responsibility 
and final power of decision over all . . . 
We recognize now that the basic air 
power of the United States must be es- 
tablished . . . coordinate with our land 
ead and our sea power.” He favored 
etting the Navy keep its air arm and 
Marine Corps. But the present organiza- 
tion of the two departments, he said, is 
geared to horse transport, sailing vessels, 
and cannons with a 2-mile range. 


Still the Secrets: The next day, flanked 
by Gen. Thomas T. Handy, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, and Maj. Gen. Wilton 
B. Persons, the Army’s Legislative and 
Liaison chief, General Marshall strode 
into the committee room and eloquently 
elaborated the Army’s viewpoint. Speak- 
ing in clear, resonant tones, the Chief of 
Staff asserted earnestly: “The importance 
I attach, to the adoption of a single de- 
partment system and the urgent necessity 





®General of the Army MacArthur, who stam 
when he was Chief of Staff tn 





for an immediate decision és based on the 
following concept: . . . The future peace 
of the world will largely depend not only 
on the international policies' of the 
United States but even more on our prac- 
tical ability to endow those policies with 
the strength to command international 
respect ... : 

“I am strongly convinced that unless 
there is a single department for the 
armed forces, within which the difficult 
and numerous complexities can be ironed 
out prior to a presentation of require- 
ments to the President and Congress, 


‘there can be little hope that we will be 


able to maintain through: the years a 
military posture that will secure us a 
lasting peace.” 

Then he scored the operation of the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, saying the body 


reached agreements only after long de- 
lays and compromises. He sharply re- 
jected postwar continuance. “Current 
events have reinforced my opinion that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff could not be 
genuinely effective in peacetime as a 
coordinating agency,” Marshall - said. 
“For example, Congress is now seriously 
considering legislation covering the post- 
war strength of the Navy and the Ma- 
rine Corps, on which the War Depart- 
ment has neither been consulted nor 
informed. In other words, on this first 
important postwar matter of joint con- 
cern, lack of departmental coordination 
is clearly evident.” 


Warning From the Air: Next, Gen- 
eral Arnold, the white-haired chief of 
the Army Air Forces, dealt the Navy a 
mighty blow. He. claimed that the Air 
Forces instead of the sea service now 
constituted the nation’s first line’ of de- 
fense. While an aide measured distances 
on a map with a blue celluloid triangle, 
Arnold told the committee that future 
American bombers could reach beyond 
Berlin and Moscow and return without 
refueling. Referring to atomic explosives 
and guided missiles with a 3,000-mile 
range, he declared: “Defense can no 
longer be against the weapon itself. It 


” Harris é& Ewing 


Joint Chiefs of Staff; wearing the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor: The generals want a single armed force, the admirals don’t 
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must be an offensive against the source 
of the weapon. We must have control of 


the air over our own country and over. 


the country of a potential aggressor.” He 
warned that unless new legislation pro- 
vided otherwise, the Army Air Forces 
would revert, six months after the official 
end of hostilities, to the old Air Corps, 
a branch of the Army similar to the In- 
fantry Department. Like Patterson and 
Marshall, he threw his weight behind 
the unification. 


The Navy Declines: No one expected 
the Navy to take such scorching opinions 
lying down. Jealous of its prestige, Sec- 
retary of the Navy James V. Forrestal this 


Monday heatedly criticized the merger 


as “unsound because it concentrates pow- 
er in the hands of one secretary [of the 
armed forces] beyond the capacity of any 
one man to use that power and certainly 
beyond his capacity to obtain and digest 
the knowledge upon which its use could 
be based.” 

Instead, he proposed a National Se- 
curity Council to be composed of the Sec- 
retaries of State, War, and the Navy, and 
the chairman of a National Security Re- 
sources Board with the President as ex- 
officio chief. He favored continuation of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. While admitting 
that he had overruled his own subordi- 
nates who had proposed a Department of 
Air, Forrestal said: “I do agree with Gen- 
eral Arnold that steps must be taken to 
prevent the Army Air Forces from revert- 
ing automatically to prewar status.” And 
in a plea for the Navy-to have its own 
strategic point of view, he asserted that 
“victory in the Pacific was accelerated by 
many months and possibly by as much as 
a year by the Navy’s continuous and im- 
placable insistence that a vigorous of- 
fensive against the Japanese could be 
prosecuted without doing injury to the 
success of our effort in Europe. 


FnP 


Marshall the Great 


The names of the world’s great. mili- 
tary strategists stand out boldly on the 
pages of history. Alexander of Macedon 
carved out a kingdom from Greece to 
India with such skill that posterity called 
him The Great. Hannibal’s thrust across 
the Alps almost destroyed the Roman 
Empire; only his naval weakness brought 


failure. Genghis Khan spread blood-: 


shed and empire from China to the banks 
of the Dnieper. Napoleon wrote whole 
chapters in the science of war. 

Last week President Truman added a 
new name to the military geniuses—and 
put it at the top of the list. At a testi- 
monial dinner in Washington, he called 
General of the Army Marshall the great- 
est military leader in all history. As a stu- 
dent of strategists from Alexander to “our 
own Marse Robert in the War Between 
the States,” Mr. Truman said, “I consider 
myself something of a judge. None of 
these men had anything approaching 

















the task which faced General Marshall 
when the United States was attacked on 
Dec. 7, 1941 . . . General .Marshall .has 
done the greatest military task in the 
history of the world.” Handing the Chief 
of Staff a life membership in the Re- 
serve Officers Association, Mr. Truman 
added: “And he succeeded in getting the 
Navy to cooperate with the Army.” 
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Home Port 


Aboard Pacific Fleet units heading for 
home ports, terse notices ordered the 
greatest’ cleanup in history. Working 
parties hung celebration flags from the 
riggings, an scrubbed, painted, and pol- 
ished battle-stained ships from crow’s- 
nest to water line. “Lord God,” one Navy 
chapffain earnestly prayed, “give an extra 
shine to the polish we use, and give us a 
little more endurance to paint.” The 
United States Navy was getting ready for 
its biggest, fanciest homecoming. 

Navy families and sweethearts waited 
in ports up and down both coasts for the 
Fleet’s arrival. In San Francisco, units of 
Admiral William F. Halsey’s Third Fleet 
came home in a dismal fog. Thrilled 
crowds lined up on the hilltops and 
cheered when harbor foghorns announced 
the ships had entered the Golden Gate. 
In Los Angeles, Norfolk, New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, and other cities, shout- 
ing thousands swarmed down to the 
docks in welcome. 

But in New York, where the biggest 
contingent of all was arriving for Presi- 
dential review on Navy Day, the advance 
guard slipped into port almost unnoticed 
before the city was awake. A Navy tug 
waited for it in the pre-dawn darkness on 
Oct. 17 and blinked a message out to 
sea: “Who are you?” Outside the shrouded 
harbor entrance a slowly emerging giant 














; International 
Legs and the Men: The girls go 
nearly all out for the boys coming home. 
A night-club dancer in Panama City 
does a trick gorilla dance for sailors on 
their way home through the Canal; and 
a pretty model perches on a picket fence 
to wave a leg at GI’s aboard the Queen 
Mary as it docks at a pier in New York. 
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flashed back: “Roger Six”—the Enter- 
prise. “Welcome home,” answered the 
tug. By 8 a.m., the carrier and nine other- 
warships were docked and had their gang- 
planks down. be 


Grog, Girls, and Grousing: That 
evening, some 5,000 sailors poured ashore 
and spread through Times Square and up 
B fe a filling phone booths and bars. 
Hotels and service clubs, expecting the 


‘|. 5,000 to swell to 30;000 as more vessels 


came in, turned lobbies and halls into 
dormitories. Civic organizations doled out 
free meals, maps of the city, and tickets 
for Navy Day parties. Restaurants dec- 
orated: menus with Navy insignia and 
gave old drinks new names—“Crow s- 
nest,” “Gangplank,” “Brig Chaser,” and 


_ “Troop Deck Special.” City marriage bu- 


reaus got ready to do a spank- 


It was the Navy’s.first open 
house in five years. The pe 
lic lined up for hours to flock 
over freshly scrubbed decks, 
climb up and down ladders, 
and listen to seamen tell their 
ships’ stories. 

There were some com- 

laints that the Navy ‘should 
o bringing home the less for- 
tunate soldiers instead of tying 
up at dock for celebrations. 
Overseas veterans bitterly 
charged that sailors always 
got the best of everything: 
comfortable living aboard ship 
with showers, ice cream, and 
laundries—and fast redeploy-. 
ment once the war was over. 
In Washington, ‘the protest 
prompted Secretary of the 
Navy James V. Forrestal to 
deny that Navy Day cele- 
brations were holding up the 
return of troops. He ex- 
plained that. many of the 
vessels had to lie in port for 
repairs and supplies, anyway. Then the 
Navy announced that seven aircraft car- 
riers, including the Enterprise, and six 
cruisers will become full-time troop trans- 
ports in the Atlantic within a few weeks. 


oon 


Bullisms 


“If anybody. had asked me what sort 
of shoulder patch we felt was appropri- 
ate for the South Pacific Force in late 
1942 and early 1943; I'd have told him 
without hesitation: ‘A frayed shoelace— 


* fastened with a rusty nail.’” 


It was another Halseyism. In rare 
humor on his arrival in San Francisco last 
week, Admiral William F. Halsey thus 
epitomized: the “shoestring era” in the 


Pacific. And he Ackingly told of another’ , 
eet 


crisis his Third aced recently. “The 
Japs threw in the towel,” the Bull 

ed, when mess stewards “were ex- 
perimenting with dehydrated carrot sal- 
ad, a last resort in any man’s cookbook.” 


Get Us Home 


Deep within the Pentagon Building, 
top Army officers sat and worried over 
the growing clamor for faster demobili- 
zation. It was prompted, they said, by 
mass hysteria. Because of it, the military 
strength they had painstakingly built up 
might be reduced to impotency within 
a year. 

But the strategists of the Pentagon 
knew a losing battle when they saw one. 
When they appeared before Congres- 
sional committees to report on the prog- 
ress of demobilization, they kept their 
opinions to themselves and gave out the 
_kind of news their audience demanded. 
Last week a War Department official told 
senators that the critical discharge point 
score would probably be lowered to 50 





Associated Press 


Halsey: Dancing in Los Angeles beats a frayed 
M4 .Shoelace fastened with a rusty:nail ... 


: points by Dec. 1. He said that the Army 


now is discharging more than 40,000 
men a day; more than half the number of 
men in the Army on V-E Day* should be 
discharged by Christmas;. and all. 85- 
point men ‘should be released by early 
November. Later the Army said that it 
expected all troops scheduled to retum 
from Europe to be home by February 
and all from the Pacific by June. 


The Doggies Growl: Senators .were — 

proneet But skeptical soldiers and their — 
amilies kept up the din. Someone pointed 

out that only by a near miracle could the 
War Department keep‘its promise to 85- 
point men alone, since more than half of 
them are still overseas. 
Not satisfied with announcements that 
the giant liner Europa, re-outfitted to 
carry 8,000 men, and a number of naval 
vessels would soon start hauling the troops 





.:*The Arm -8,800,000-strong on V-E 5 as 
Of Oct. 15, it had 6,990,000 men. oa 
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home, soldiers argued that countless sur- 
plus merchant ships should be converted 
into transports. Some 300 merchant ships 
already have been laid up, and plans are 
under way to dispose of more. Since last 
spring the Army had made no effort to 
refit Liberty or Victory ships. 

When the Army explained that such 
vessels were unsuitable for use as trans- 
ports, Pacific veterans grumbled darkly 
that those ships had once been considered 
good enough ‘to carry them on long voy- 
ages to beachheads. Service newspapers 
in Europe and the Pacific charged the 
Army with failure “to act aggressively” 
in handling redeployment, with neglect 
of duty, promise-breaking, stalling, and 
inefficiency. The Paris edition of Stars 
and Stripes demanded an investigation. 


Separation for GI Jane 
Is Practically Painless 


Men were replacing Wacs on the for- 
mer fronts last week and the Wacs 
were coming back home for discharge. 
Al Newman, NEWSWEEK correspondent, 
writes this story of their separation from 
the service at Fort Dix, N. J.: 


Fort Dix teems with the faded patches 
of famous fighting units and gleams with 
stars of bitter battles. Glad to be back 
but chafing at delays and dreaming of 
civilian clothes, GI Joe waits here: for his 
discharge. 

‘Most people seem to have forgotten it, 
but so does GI Jane. 

Dix is the largest Wac separation cen- 
ter of the six scattered over the country. 
Through the wooden: portals of the long 
hutments here each week pass 840 of 
the most beautiful dischargees in the 
world. 

With each of the other camps process- 
ing 80 to 100 a day, and the critical 
point score going from 36 to 34 points 
next week, the Wac is vanishing speedily. 
It seems evident that there won’t be any 
Wacs in the peacetime Army because it 
isn’t taking any reenlistments. Jane isn’t 
being left entirely out in the cold, though. 
There’s a deal whereby she has priority 
to join the military government in Ger- 
many as a uniformed, well-paid civilian— 
if she can make up her mind within six 
months. 


Thanks for the Memory: The Wac 
Separation process, supervised by Maj. 
Calvin C. Flint, is much the same as that 
of men soldiers. First, Jane surrenders 
her service and pay records. Then she 
turns in all clothing except one jacket, 
one skirt, two shirtwaists, one pair of 
shoes, one utility coat, and one cap. She 
keeps all her underwear, stockings, and 


- personal effects. Next come an orienta- 


tion lecture and a thorough physical ex- 
amination; then counseling on jobs, insur- 


- ance, and education, the signing of neces- 


Sary papers, and finally pay. Generally 








Aeres a good example 


6 & increase the production of an 
oil well it is frequently necessary 
to pump hydrochloric acid into it, 
and then wash the well. That means 
the pumps have to handle not only 
the acid, but the washing compound 
plus a mixture of mud, salt water, oil, 
gas, and slush. 


Because of this unusually severe 
service it used to be common prac- 
tice to replace valve inserts after 
every job. But now HYCAR valve 
inserts are widely used, and as many 
as 8 acidizing jobs have been performed 
with a alate set of HYCAR inserts 
without any signs of leakage or failure. 


HYCAR’s chemical and physical 
properties—listed in the box at the 
right i available in specifically 
selected combinations)—make this 
performance possible. These same 
properties in other applications in 
every industry have made possible 
superior performance of resilient 
rubber parts, longer life, and reduced 
maintenance expense. 


Ask your supplier for parts made 





from Hycar. Test them in your own 
applications—difficult or routine. 
ou’ll find for yourself that parts 
made from Hycar will save you mon- 
ey, give you more efficient service — 
that it’s wise to use Hycar for long- 
time, dependable performance. Hycar 
Chemical Company, Akron 8, Obio: 


CHECK THESE 
SUPERIOR FEATURES OF HYCAR 


1, EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE — insuring dimen- 
sional stability of parts. 


2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—up fo 250° 
F. dry heat; up to 300° F. hot oil. 
3. ABRASION RESISTANCE—50% greater than 
natural rubber. 
* 4, MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even at elevated 
temperatures, 





5. LOW TEMPERATURE FLEXIBILITY — down to 
—65° F. 


6. UGHT WEIGHT—15% to 25% lighter than 
many other 





8. RANGE—compounds can be varied 
from extremely soft to bone hard. 

9. TO will 
not adhere to metals even - 
fact under (Meteo! 
readily cbtaleed when desred) 
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HIS, we reasoned, is no time to offer | 


folks a car that stops with artful face- 
lifting. 


It has been nearly four years since our last 
new Buick was built — it wouldn’t be shoot- 
ing square now to give you less than our 
honor-bright best. 


So we overhauled our whole factory to 
advantage it with the latest in war-devel- 
oped machines and processes. 
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We scoured the country for the stoutest 


metals anyone can buy today. 


We set ourselves precisions that in some 
cases exceed those of aircraft engine 
production. 


And we eagle-eyed every one of this 
Buick’s 12,000 parts to see if it could be 
bettered in any way, big or little. 


The result is that through every stunning 
inch of this bright new honey runs solid, 








WHAT OTHER CAR 
HAS SO MUCH THAT CLICKS 
FOR FORTY-SIX! 


- POWER—from a Buick Firchall valye- -in-head © 
straight-eight engine that gets “peak return from 
every drop of fuel. . 


HIGH STYLE—of car-length Airfoil fenders with 


bolt-on rear wheel sh: shields. 


OIL SAVINGS—from non-scuffing Accurite cali 
- bores. 
FLASHING ACTION—of light, lively Fliteweight 


pistons. er 


STEADINESS—from full-length torque- -tube drive in 
a sealed chassis. 

GLIDING RIDE—from Panthergait all-coil springies 
with only a comfort job to do. ps 
COMFORT—of soft Foamtex cushions Bi luxury- 

type springs. 
SURE FOOTING—of Broadrim wheels; maximum 


tire mileage, no heel-over on curves, and better 
car control. 





CONTROL—through Permi-firm steering which elim 
inates need for frequent adjustments. 


CONVENIENCE—of high-leverage StepOn parking 
brake that sets with a toe-touch and holds fast. 


_ PROTECTION—of buttressed front and rear bumpers, 
curved to shield fenders, built for n new bumper 
jack. 

SMARTNESS—of genuine Body by Fisher with one- 
piece Turret Top, No Draft Ventilation, roomy 
interiors and three-person seats. 


When better 
automobiles are built 


dependable Buick character, honest and BUY . 


uncompromised. TL MCR 


It’s in swift clean lines. In seats that are 
three-persons wide. In stout, time-defying 
frames and underpinning. Above all — in 
the lift and life of a Fireball straight-eight 
that’s even livelier than in 1942. 

The cars your Buick dealer is now re- 
ceiving are big. They’re beautiful. They’re 
Buicks. 
Jn fact — the best Buicks yet! 
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the whole process takes but two days. 

The pre-departure ceremony features 
an address by an officer with overseas 
experience. He thanks Jane for her pa- 
triotic service and urges her to play a 
leading part in her community life. Then 
he takes her final salute and gives her 
her honorable-discharge emblem, the 
same as Joe’s except that it is a pin in- 
stead of a button, and certificate. Quite 
a few of the girls break down and cry 
at this point. 


Ladies Don’t Gripe: There are, of 
course, certain peculiarities in the sep- 
aration process. For example, the In- 
itial Reporting Point was the first Army 
office where I'd ever seen large numbers 
of Wacs in front of a counter and a 
group of enlisted men behind the counter 
attending to their paperwork. It was also 
practically the first place in the Army 
where I didn’t hear much griping. Most 
of the girls seemed to think things were 
going remarkably smoothly. 

The showplace of the center is the 
counseling building, which has a small 
lecture room, a remarkably comfortable 
lounge, and screened-off booths where 
Jane gets together with a Wac officer for 
advice. When I entered the building an 
insurance lecture was in progress so I 
asked Capt. Margaret West what most of 
the girls wanted to do in civilian life. 
“You'd be surprised how many are going 
home to keep house,” she said. “Fifty 
per cent of them are married, but don’t 
ask me how many married in the serv- 
ice.” Many other have plans for quick 
conversion from martial to marital life. 
The college program, she added, didn’t 
seem to go as strongly with the girls as 
with the men. The girls wanted business 
and beauty courses. 

By this time the lecture had broken 
up and a pretty red-haired lieutenant 
was giving an informal talk in the lounge. 
“The classic coat is still good,” she was 
saying, then fiercely: “Read your labels! 
Know what you're buying! Hats? You can 
suit yourself—but shop around a few days. 
You'll probably choose fabric gloves; you 
should be able to get a good pair of 
shoes for $10. Take plenty of time—go 


slow—look and look and look! Most stores 


are giving good free personal-shopping 
advice. I’m not supposed to mention any 
names of stores, but one in New York 
yesterday advertised a special fashion 
show for servicewomen.” 

“Bonwit’s!” chimed 40 eager voices. 


Travel Is So Broadening: The meet- 
ing broke up for individual counseling, 
and I talked with some of the girls. 
Most of them thought the Army had 
changed them; they had gained weight, 
though they smoked more as a general 
rule “because you're always with a group 
and when somebody else lights up you do 
too.” They thought they’d learned some- 
thing valuable in their experience, were 
happy. to get out, but wouldn’t have 
missed it and would do it all over again. 





Many Wacs thought standing in line 
was the worst part of military life. “I'll 
never stand in a queue again as long as 
I live,” one sighed, little knowing that 
the civilian United States had developed 
some lines of its own. 

Travelwise, the home folks won’t be 
able to put much over on GI Jane. In 
one roster alone, girls had gone to Eng- 
land, Scotland, Northern Ireland, Wales, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland. Capitola Doremus of New 
York even managed a strictly illegal trip 
to Eire. “It’s God’s country,” she sighed. 
“What steaks!” I asked some of them 
if they’d learned anything about men. 
They replied cryptically: “Plenty.” 

However, Dorothy Friedman, a strik- 
ingly beautiful brunette from Johnstown, 
Pa., summed up for the whole group: 
“I’m glad it’s over, but it was swell while 
it lasted. It certainly does make you ap- 
preciate your home.” . 


oo 


Manna, C and. K 


An unenthusiastic senator once com- 
plained that “the hardtack was hard as 
the hubs of hell.” GI’s said that after they 
had eaten C and K rations awhile, they 
didn’t bother to open the cans. They ate 
‘cans and all. But despite such disgusted 
criticism, Army combat rations were as 
good as the Quartermaster Corps could 
make them. They arrived in edible con- 
dition, fairly sizzling with vitamins, calo- 


‘ 





U. 8. Signal Corps from International 
GI and C ration: It’s a boon 
for the hungry 
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ries, and monotony. The rations provided 
soldiers with an endless topic of con- 
versation. 

Last week, however, they came into 
their own. The War Department an- 


nounced plans to sell to UNRRA $100,- 


000,000 worth of field rations and other 
canned foods made surplus by the sud- 
den end of the Pacific war. What had 
been a gripe to GI’s would prove a god- 
send to the hungry people of the world. 


Pa 


The Cadets Win 


In 1989 the Air Corps trained 696 
pilots, no navigators, bombardiers, or 
aerial gunners, and only 1,609 techni- 
cians. By the end of 1944, the Air Forces 
had trained 188,698 more pilots, about 
400,000 air-crew members, and more 
than 1,000,000 technicians: Losses ran 
far less than anticipated, and long be- 
fore the war ended the AAF had thou- 
sands of surplus cadets. These it hoard- 
ed. After more than a year’s service, many 
had never flown a yeney trainer. 

But V-J Day put the Air Forces on the 
spot. It was unwilling to continue train- 
ing the volunteers and then turn them 
loose. In a ruthless squeeze play, the 
Army tried to force the cadets to choose 
one of two alternatives: (1) sign up for 
an indefinite period and complete the 
course; or (2) return to the ranks as 
plain GI’s and await turn for discharge. 
Most of the cadets had_low point scores 
because they had served only in the 
United States. 

Shocked and enraged, the cadets de- 
manded a better deal. They campaigned 
in the press, wrote letters, and sent tele- 
grams (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 24). The gov- 
ernment, they said, had broken the orig- 
inal contract for wings and a commission. 

Last week the cadets won their fight. 
The War Department announced that 
38,000 volunteers could have discharges 
if they have not been commissioned or 
eliminated from training. The 28,000 
who: have not started training ‘got the 
choice of outright discharge, remaining in 
the Army as enlisted men, or volunteering 
for the. Regular Army.* The 10,000 who 
are already in preflight or flight training 
may get immediate discharges or finish 
their courses. If they elect to stay in, they 
must sign up only for the emergency plus 
six months or until June 30, 1947, which- 
ever date comes earlier. ; 


Bao 


Come Out of Your Hole 


A thin Japanese soldier named Shijo 
Fukumoto emerged from a cave within 
20 miles of Manila on Oct. 18 and learned 
that the war was over. He turned in a 
bag of rice, some salt, a half pound of 
Cassava root, and two hand grenades and 
rejoiced to prison camp guards: “Now I 
can go home to Kobe. 

_ Like Fukumoto, many Jap troops holed 
up on Pacific islands hadn’t heard of their 


ITPA RIAN: 


A uznica’s new growing army of civilian flyers can soon 
enjoy the same glare-defense that aided our winged warriors in 
many a desperate encounter with the enemy! In virtually every 
phase of day to day civilian flying, dazzling sun glare can be 
a source of disastrous accidents for the unguarded. 

The characteristics that made Calobar Sun Glasses vital to 
our armed forces will prove no less important as civilian Amer- 
ica takes to the air. Optically ground and polished—specially 
formulated to absorb infra-red (heat) rays and ultra-violet (sun- 
burn) rays—Calobar lenses admit plenty of “seeing” light while 
protecting against blinding light. Their frames are as sturdy 
as they are comfortable, providing maximum range of vision. 

Calobar Sun Glasses will soon be available to the general 
public in limited quantities. 


American @ Optical 





SUN GLASSES 


Optically Sate 
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VICTORY TIDES 





by Admiral WILLIAM 


This is the second of a series of 
articles on the lessons of the war. 


One silent and invisible but very 
influential member, named geography, 
sits in the background at most confer- 
ences between great nations. 

Let us first examine the case from 
the point of view of security 
in relation to armed forces 
before air power became the 
great instrument it is. Of all 
the major nations, the only 
two that can be classed as 
essentially sea-minded are 
Britain and the United 
States. Britain was _ sea- 
minded both for security and 
trade reasons. Security was 
vested in its navy, for across 
the narrow English Chan- 
nel lay Europe. We -were sea-minded 
first by inheritance, then for trade rea- 

_ sons and security. The Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans were our guardians. 

Japan and Germany, though possess- 
ing sizable navies at various times and 
an extensive sea trade, could never be 
classified as essentially sea-minded. 
Geography placed Germany in ._Cen- 
tral Europe. There it was the creature 
of its environment, and though it 
might attempt to extend its sea sway, 
the mold of its government was set in 
the military pattern, for upon her mili- 
tary aveseee f depended her security. 
Long before Japan became a sea pow- 
er the mold of its government was ir- 
retrievably set in a military cast. 

The Soviet Union is not a sea- 
minded but a military-minded nation. 
Geography placed Russia where it 
stands in Europe and Asia. And much 
as it might desire access to the open 
seas, it is a land-locked power, re- 
gardless of the size of the Russian 
Navy. Here again security did not and 
does not depend upon sea power, but 
upon military strength. This in turn 
has its inevitable repercussions on gov- 
ernment, imparting to it a military 
atmosphere. 


The above discussion sets forth 
the reasons why some governments 
and peoples may be termed sea- 
-minded, while others can be termed 
military-minded. A natural question 
“now is: “But what difference does this 
make?” The answer is that the natural 
and normal line of cleavage between 
the two trends of thought is so great 
that harmonious arrangement between 
them in international relationships is 








Geography and World Security 


V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


not natural but must be made through 
arbitration and compromise. The same 
holds true when military-minded na- 
tions touch elbows on land, as has been 
the case with countries in Europe for 
centuries. But the same does not hold 
true, in a major sense, when two sea- 
minded nations touch elbows on land, 
as the relations between 
_Canada and the United 
States bear witness. 
Thecleavage between sea- 
minded and military-minded 
peoples and the inconsisten- 
cies noted above are rather 
obvious when one notes the 
character of the terrain from 
which the impelling impulse 
is derived. Except in time of 
war, the seas are free for 
every nation to traverse. 
There are no national boundaries un- 
til the shore is reached. No matter how 
great sea power may be, it contains 


no aggressive content unless sup-: 


ported by great military strength. The 
result is that sea-minded peoples are 
liberal, tolerant, rather free from sus- 
picion and opposed to concentration 
of force and, in principle, to regimen- 
tation of any description. These are 
the normal attributes of the sea and 
they have an impelling influence on 
government, and through government 
on its implements, the armed forces. 


Now consider the matter from 
the point of view of what Winston 


Churchill once termed the land ani-. 


mal, But first refresh the memory with 
this fact: At the 1921-22 conference 


for a limitation of armaments, Britain | 


and the United States rather easily 
came to an agreement on equality in 
naval strength in definite terms. Such 
an easy agreement could not have been 
possible between countries depending 
on military strength for their security. 
Europe has many national boundaries, 
hone of which may be overstepped 
without creating an unfortunate inci- 
dent. Any undue augmentation of 
armament leads to suspicion, for back 
of it lies the threat of aggression. These 
influences have their repercussions on 
government and the armed forces. 

This war has brought air power, the 
most destructive force known, to the 
fore. It hops the great oceans with 
ease, but until space is conquered, it 
still remains an instrument. One of the 
great lessons of this war is that no 
weapon yet wields the same influence 
as geography. 
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country’s surrerider or else wouldn't be- 
lieve it. On Guam, headquarters of the 
Pacific Fleet, the Marine island com- 
mander last week estimated that about 


800 Japs still skulked in the jones. 


These were not much of an overall 
problem; but there was a chance they 
might yet kill some Americans. As a re- 
sult, the campaign to bring them out of 
hiding continued. Jap prisoners combed 
the wild southern hills, bearing copies of 
the imperial surrender rescript and a 
promise of fair treatment in American 
hands. They also carried a statement writ- 
ten by Major Asato, senior officer in the 
prison stockade,. ordering Japs to give 
up. A fugitive from bushido himself, 
Asato assured them that surrender was 
honorable. 


Aloha?? : 

The victorious Japanese Fleet is ex- 
pected momentarily at Pearl Harbor; 
President Truman already has sent the 
first reparations check of $1,000,000 to 
Emperor Hirohito; the Japanese Consul 
General is on his way to Hawaii with a 
list of island residents who have been dis- 
loyal to Japan. For Japan has won the 
war. Stories of Allied victory are purely 
propaganda. 


oor 


These were some of the rumors that 
rocked Japanese settlements in the Ha- 
waiian Islands last week. One crowd of 
300 reportedly flocked to the hills for a 

impse of the approaching Imperial 
Fleet. Frightened Filipinos began cashing 
in their War Bonds. 

Army counterintelligence, Honolulu 
police, and the FBI were unable to track 
down the rumors. Planted among non- 
English-speaking Japs, they appeared to 
be part of a well-organized propaganda 
campaign by disloyal residents of the is- 
lands. What the object was no one 
could say. : 


Poe 


Tokyo by Accident 


Back in April 1942, an American sub- 
marine got inside Tokyo Bay and. made 
observations for General Doolittle’s raid 
on Japan. All this happened in the movie 
“Destination Tokyo.” Last week it came 
out that an American submarine really 
had been in Tokyo Bay as early as August 
of 1942. But this time it was by accident. 

Comdr. Slade D. Cutter, former An- 
napolis boxing and football star just home 
from the Pacific, revealed in New York 
that on the night of Aug. 9 of that year 
the Pompano surfaced right at the mouth 
of the bay. Attacked by a Jap cruiser and 
five destroyers, it crashdived. A strong 
tide swept the leaking boat inside. Cutter, 
then executive officer, brought the Pom- 
pano up in the harbor for emergency re- 
pairs. Later the submarine sneaked out 


on the surface. On the way back to Pearl 


Harbor, it sank two ships. 
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“HE personnel and plants of the 
RUSSELL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY ... winners of three stars 
on its “E” Award flag for meritorious 
war production ... are all set and 
ready to help American Industry con- 
vert quickly to volume peacetime out- 
put. Just as when war came, RUSCO 
plants were able almost overnight to 
turn out huge quantities of widely 
diversified battle materials, so now 
with the victory the full facilities of 
this company are with equal speed 
being reshaped to civilian needs. : 


RUSCO, for example, is ready right 
now to serve you... in your own recon- 
version... with suck famous RUSCO 


products as these: 


. « « Precision-woven, endless high 
speed belts, built to travel at more than 
24,000 feet, more than four and one- 
half miles, per minute, speeds greater 
than most machines ‘will operate. 


...A wide diversity of narrow woven 
fabrics for a multiplicity of uses, wo- 
ven with microscopic exactness to 
tolerances hitherto unobtainable in 
the commercial weaver’s art. 
e e 6 

. oo Venetian Blind Tape featuring the 
great RUSCO patent which allows for 
a single uniform monotone or neutra- 
tone. hue on the exterior with a wide 
selection of colors on the interior 


-+e RUSCO’S famous Brake Linings and 


‘Clutch Facings, strong, durable, eco- 


nomical, long known as “The Standard 


_Of The Industry.” 


The RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut 


Se eee ee ee 
BOC PSE pee te s Re Pe ee oe 
ete gS ur “es as t 


“PROUD OF 
‘PAST DUTIES 


... eager for new ones! 





Recognize and remember this emblem. Its wearer has been 
honorably discharged from the U. S. fighting forces. Behind him 
lies a great task triumphantly performed. The least that Industry 
can do in gratitude is to provide him a quick and profitable 
opportunity for re-employment and permanent progress. 


These are but a few of the many prod- 
ucts which RUSCO is prepared im- 
mediately to fabricate and ship 
promptly in volume to-those with 
pressing necessity of getting. their 
own production rapidly under way. PRECISION WOVEN 
PRCOCUCTS 
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Is Your Community 
100% Ready for its 
~ Returning Veterans ? 








sale | 


~ 





Ww™ is happening to war veterans 
when they return to your com- 
munity? Aretheyreceivingtheprompt, 
intelligent aid to which they are en- 
titled? 


Every far-sighted American real- 
izes that future good citizenship and 
future community growth depend 
largely on seeing that the returning 
service men and women once again 
become gainfully employed, content 
in their communities and their homes. 

Because of the nation-wide interest 
in the “Connecticut Plan,” the Aetna 
Insurance Group is offering—as a 
public service—the 8 booklets listed 
below. Each booklet tells a factual 
story of how other communities and 
business men are helping veterans fit 
themselves back into civilian life. The 
booklets are published and distributed 
by the Aetna in continuation of its 
126-year policy of bringing greater 
security to America. Everyone will 
find a wealth of practical ideas in 
these booklets. 


To obtain one or more booklets, 
simply check titles desired, and 
sign-and mail coupon below. 

















OS OO OO 
a 
Aetna Insurance Group i 
670 Main Street, a 
Hartford, Conn. H 
Please send—without charge or obligation— 8 
the booklets checked. | 
——Veteran ... This Is for you. 
(Every veteran and his family needs a 
copy. 
—_18 everyone in‘your community ready for 
the returning veteran? 
(How an industrial‘city of 40,000 has 
prepared.) 
=——A big city has a working plan for its 
veterans. H 
This small industrial town will see that H 
no veteran is overlooked. a 
=—_—_This rural community is not worried | 
about its 170 veterans. a 
——Hiow industry hes prepared for its re- # 
turning servicemen. a 
This business is ready for its veterans. + 
~The Connecticut Plan for unity aid # 
~ to Veterans, | 
2) 
N 2 : 
AMC... ccccccs eesee e Peeerecesees 
SNS : 
S 
Street......... ck Ribsdenepeveisae H 
ee ee : 
MEY ccowd \\ wo a Ses ee ee Ly 
PTT yy) 
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Lost Decades 


Last November the Rev. R. Gordon 
Burgoyne, president of the Prisoners’ Wel- 
fare Association, visiting Bordeaux Jail 
on the northern outskirts of Montreal, 
stopped to talk to a new prisoner, Michael 
Gordon Fulker, 41. The prisoner’s first 
words startled him: “I've been waiting 
to see you for twenty years.” 

“Where have you been?” Burgoyne 
asked. 

“In the wing for the criminally insane.” 

“What are you being held for?” 

“Murder.” 

“How did you kill your victim?” 

“I don’t know anything about it.” 


A Skull on a Rope: Burgoyne investi- 
gated. He found that Fulker, who does 
not remember his real name, was born in 
Alberton, Ont., of American parents who 
died while he was still a child. He was 
placed on a farm with the Fulker family 
somewhere in the Eastern Townships of 
Quebec. When he was 10, the boy was 
sent to Shawbridge Boys’ Farm, a re- 
formatory, for five years. On his release 
in 1919, with another boy, Alexander 
Kahan, he worked as a farmhand. 

In the summer of 1925, boys at Shaw- 
bridge Farm searched a nearby gully for 
scrap to sell a junkman. One of them 
pulled a rope from a junk pile. With the 
rope came a human skull and the skeleton 
of a man dressed in a Prince Albert coat, 
coarse pants and rubbers. It was identi- 
fied as the remains of Leon Demers, a 
hermit known as “Old Patrick.” He was 
believed the victim of a homicide com- 
mitted between February and July 1919, 
when Fulker and Kahan were in the re- 
formatory. But Kahan was overheard in a 
tavern talking about “Old Patrick” being 
killed. Arrested, Kahan blamed Fulker. 

At the trial in 1925, Fulker was de- 
clared insane and unfit for trial, and sent 
to an asylum. Last November Dr. Albini 
Plouffe, Bordeaux Jail superintendent, 
found Fulker sane and moved him to the 
common jail. In Court of King’s Bench 
last week, Crown Prosecutor Irénée La- 
garde admitted that the Crown had 
neither witnesses nor evidence to con- 
vict, Fulker of killing the hermit. In 
three and a half minutes, Judge Wilfrid 
Lazure acquitted him. 

Leaving the court, Fulker agreed to 
meet his lawyer after lunch. Then he went 
off—and promptly disappeared. His bene- 
factors were worried. They had lodgings 
and a job waiting for him. Neither he nor 
anyone else knew where the Fulker fam- 
ily now lived. Of his own three sisters 
and one brother, he could remember 
only two Christian names—Margaret and 
Charles—and no surnames. 

Next day Fulker turned up at Bor- 
deaux Jail. He had returned to bid his 





Associated Press 
Success Story: Last July Clifford 
Wills, Canadian Army private who lost 
his legs in Holland, saved Nursing Sis- 
ter Hazel Wall and Mrs. Iris Brown from 
drowning in the Wabigoon River in 
Northern: Ontario. Last week Wills and 
Miss Wall were married at Niagara 
Falls, Ont. Mrs. Brown was bridesmaid. 





friends good-by, and to pick up his be- 
longings. Later, he talked about his first 
moments of freedom in twenty years: “I 
started walking. Every time I saw a res- 
taurant sign I stopped and read the prices 
of meals . . . I looked at all the windows 
and if I passed a house where the radio 
was playing, I stopped and listened a lit- 
tle bit; of course, not for long, because I 
thought a cop might come along and pick 
me up, and I’ve had enough trouble. . .” 


Just a Bad Luck Kid: His health im- 
paired by the years of confinement, Fulker 
was not bitter: “Things had always been 
tough for me.” 

On his first evening back in Montreal, 
friends took him to see a talking movie 
for the first time. Others. wondered 
whether he had any claim against the 


Crown. But there was'no trace of Kahan, | 


the chief? witness in the original trial. 
Fulker’s lawyer, J. E. Crankshaw, still 
pondered one question: “How can a man 


recover his sanity after twenty years with © 


the insane?” The Montreal Gazette re- 
called what Joseph N. Barss, Boys’ Farm 
superintendent, had said about Fulker at 
the trial twenty years ago: “Well, he was 
of what I would call the unfortunate 
kind . . . nothing vicious at all.” 















“Good Washrooms-one of the “Big 4” 
in good working conditions 





» ee according to a nationwide survey of men and 


women workers from more than 100 different plants 





JOE: “Boy, there's nothing like getting all cleaned up after a busy day.” 


HARRY: “And nothing beats a clean, comfortable place to wash up in. . 
I give this company a lot of credit for the way they keep up these washrooms.” 





(ca WASHROOMS are important to employees. . . as ScotTissue Towels 


important as good ventilation! When workers from coast now available at 
to coast were personally interviewed recently, they named authorized distributors 


these four factors as the “Big 4” in good working condi- 
tions: safety devices were ranked first; adequate lighting 
second; with good ventilation and good washrooms almost 
tied for third place. 


This research study shows that modern sanitary wash- 
rooms, complete with plenty of hot-water, soap and good 
quality individual paper towels, help keep workers happy. 
They also help keep germs from spreading by encouraging 
frequent and thorough washing. This in turn reduces 
absences due to colds and their more serious complications. 


Good news for those who 
know the best is cheapest in 
the long run—ScotTissue 
Towels are back. One Scot- 
Tissue Towel dries both 
hands completely. And they 
have ten times their pre- 
vious rub strength, though 
soft as ever. For further sug- 
gestions on your washrooms, 
call the Scott Washroom ° 
Advisory Service. Scott 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 





Haven’t you yourself been irritated by a neglected wash- 
room at one time or another? Then check up... make sure 


your washrooms are “Health Zones,” not “Germ Ex- SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
changes” —“‘morale-boosters,” not “temper-testers.” -|- STAY TOUGH WHEN WET © 














Trade Marks ‘‘ScotTissue,”’ *’Soft-Tuff,’’ ‘Washroom Advisory Service’’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Hurry-Up Majors 


Revolt of Impatient Young Officers 
Unseats the President of Venezuela 


Venezuela sells the world more oil than 
any other country except the United 
States. Until 1944 it had enjoyed peace 
and order for a decade. But then a sim- 
mering discontent with the administra- 
tion of President Isaias Medina Angarita 
became warm enough to be common talk 
in neighboring countries. In November 
of that year a minor revolt was put down. 
Last week the situation erupted into a 
bloody revolution. After a day and night 
of battle the government was overthrown. 
At the beginning of this week the revolu- 
tionists were apparently in complete con- 
trol of the country. The casualties totaled 
100 dead, 300 wounded. P 

The revolt started on Thursday, Oct. 
18. The commander of the military dis- 
. trict of Caracas got wind that a plot was 
hatching at the Maracay military base, 
west of the capital, and went to investi- 
gate. He found that he was right and the 
rebels immediately isolated him.. Then 
they captured the commander of the gar- 
rison in a half-hour rifle and tear-gas 
skirmish. The vital Maracay airfield 
changed hands several times, but the 
rebels finally won it. Other rebel forces 
struck in Caracas proper. Government 
troops held the center of the capital 
throughout the night, but were finally 
bombed ‘out by waves of planes from 
Maracay. An American observer said 
these were Lend-Lease planes. 





Desultory fighting continued through- 
out Saturday and became heavy late in 
the day as armed Communists and na- 
tional guardsmen loyal to Medina tried 
to counterattack the rebels. Two bombing 
planes, half a dozen armored cars, and 
artillery were brought into action against 
them and by nightfall the city had be- 
come quiet. 


The Western Diehards: Only in 
Western Venezuela did the Medina gov- 
ernment still hold out. This part of the 
country, hundreds of miles from the capi- 
tal and cut off from it by the Andes, is 
the home of the Andinos, the traditional 


rulers of the country. Both Medina and: 


former President Eleazar Lépez Contre- 
ras are Andinos. The troops in the An- 
dean state of Tachira had remained loyal 
during the early stages of the rebellion 
and their commander, Gen. David Lépez 
Henriquez, had announced that he would 
“march on Caracas and wipe out the 
military rebel usurpers.” But he had no 
planes, armored cars, or heavy arms. 
“What can he hope to do against modern 
weapons?” one of the rebel leaders asked. 
On Sunday Lépez Henriquez made peace 
with the revolutionary government and 
other western leaders quickly fell in line. 

The revolt had been staged by the 
rank and file of the army led by young 
officers—none above the rank of major 
and none more .than 35 years old—with 
the support of Accién Democratica, a 
mildly leftist group opposed to the Me- 
dina government. Rémulo Betancourt, a 
chubby 40-year-old lawyer and writer on 
economics, headed a provisional seven- 








Price of Revolution: Death in the streets of Caracas 
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man junta to govern until elections could 
be held. He said his government would 
protect foreign oil interests. 
Significance 

The revolt against Medina seems to 
have been aimed at accomplishing by 
force what it would have been difficult 
to accomplish in any other way—elimina- 
tion of the Andean dynasty of military 
presidents which, in the persons of Lépez 
and Medina had governed Venezuela 





since the death of Gomez. The Medina’ 


administration was a liberal one which 
permitted free political activity. But it 
was part of a well-entrenched and self- 
perpetuating machine which the only se- 
rious opposition party, Accién Democrat- 
ica, had little hope of ousting in the presi- 
dential election scheduled for April 1946. 
The AD was further handicapped by 
Venezuela’s indirect voting system. Con- 
gress elects the President and the admin- 
istration Partido Democratico Venezolano 
almost completely dominated Congress. 

The d was safe while the army 
remained loyal. But the older officers 
split between Medina and Lépez, who 
had returned to the political lists as a 
rival of Medina. And the younger officers, 
not trained in the old school, grew rest- 
less, making revolt possible. Venezuela 
had been moving slowly but steadily 
toward complete popular government un- 
der Lépez and Medina. Last week’s re- 
volt suggests that the movement, how- 
ever steady, was too slow. 


oo 


Peron and the Masses 


The men who ousted Col. Juan D. Pe- 
rén from control. of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment made two fatal mistakes: (1) 
They underestimated the strength of the 
labor unions which Perén had created or 
seized and as a result took no precautions 
against a possible counterrevolution with 
labor backing; and (2) instead of grasp- 
ing power firmly, they left the country 
virtually without a government while 
they quarreled over methods. The result 
shocked Argentina last week. Eight days 
after his apparent downfall, Perén rode 
back to power on a wave of strikes and 
disorders, while his opponents stood help- 
less. After a wild week, Argentina re- 
turned to Perén normalcy. But this might 
not be the end of the story. There were 
rumblings from Campo de Mayo, where 
the military revolt had sprouted. 


The ‘Day of a) : Perén came back 
on Oct. 17, There had been scattered 
labor demonstrations and disturbances 
the day before. Buenos Aires itself was 
quiet that morning, but riots in the sub- 
urbs shut down virtually all transporta- 
tion and business. The rioters burned 
streetcars and buses, closed down the 
main meat-packing plants, and effective- 
ly sabotaged the Southern Railway line 


between city and suburbs by cutting © 


signal and telegraph wires. Then the 
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ith te ges 
D- “WO of erica’s most widely known in- 
try dustrial leaders have joined forces in a great 
ile + nterprise which will go far toward meeting the 
ult 
.ys ‘ upprecedented. automotive needs of the nation. 
de ‘These two men, Henry J-, Kaiser and Joseph W. 
nd .’s*  Frazer—the one a recipient of highest honors for 
Ip- his genius in mass production, the other long 
ght recognized as an outstanding leader in the auto- 
ere mobile industry—will join in producing great 
_ ne new cars under their own names, KAISER and 
' oe, 
ack """- Theywill manufacture these great new cats” 
red at Willow Run, Michigan, in the plant that proved 
nin ‘to the world the incredible possibilities of modern 
ub- American mass production. Only a plant of such 
rta- proportions could provide facilities of adequate 
vi _ Capacity for the plans of these far-sighted leaders. 
ive- Large numbers of cars will be madé here, 
line - under precision methods of mass Production that 
ting © 








KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION - 


Where KAISER and FRAZER will build 
GREAT NEW CARS 


Wild OW K UN  World-famous bomber plant 


now being « converted for the mass production of 


: : r ~ KAISER and FRAZER Automobiles! 


will utilize all the modern techniques learned in 
years of war-time experience. Great new cars, 
created to suit American tastes— brilliantly engi- 
neered, smartly designed, and honestly built! 
Joining Mr. Kaiser and Mr. Frazer at Willow 


‘Run are men who have distinguished themselves 


in every branch of the automotive industries. Men 
with the mechanical “know-how” that made pos- 
sible America’s miracles of war production. Men 
who have mastered the methods of modern auto- 
motive merchandising. Men with the confidence 
which comes of knowing what to do and how to 
do it! 

Mr. Kaiser and Mr. Frazer have brought these 
men together for one purpose—to make the finest 
automobiles that modern industry can produce— 
in quantity, with quality—at prices that will bring 


them to the greatést number of people, and at the 


earliest possible time. 


- GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Sensitive Depth Control 
Mechanism Operates on 


Torrington Needle Bearings 











A prominent feature of the Warner & Swasey tapping and 
threading machine that you see above is the depth control 
mechanism, which controls depth of thread within one 
tenth revolution of the tap. And a prominent feature of 
this super-sensitive mechanism is that it operates on com- 
pact, smooth-rolling Torrington Needle Bearings. 

“We specify Torrington Needle Bearings here,” Warner 
& Swasey designers report, “because they permit compact 
design where accuracy and sensitivity are vital in this 
precision assembly, and help it operate smoothly with 
minimum friction.” 

Helping tools, machinery, appliances and equipment 
operate smoothly with minimum friction is the year-in and 
year-out job of these small, high-capacity Torrington 
Needle Bearings. Perhaps they can do a similar job for 
the products you are designing or making wow. Our 
Catalog 32 gives full details and data about types,’ sizes 
and applications. May we send you a copy? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 + TORRINGTON, CONN. + SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland Seattle 
Chicago Los Angeles Toronto London, England 











TORRINGTON NEEDLE 
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strikes and terrorism overflowed into the 
city proper as demonstrators converged 
on the Plaza de Mayo. 

By mid-afternoon 50,000 persons were 
jammed into the square. Perén had been 
transferred from Martin Garcia Island to 
the Central Military Hospital the day be- 
fore, on the ground that he was ill. Now 
he was released from the hospital and 
there were rumors that he would address 
his henchmen. As the restless crowd wait- 
ed, it stoned the Casa Rosada, the gov- 
ernment office building, and at one 
point tried to break in. 

Shortly before midnight Perén and 
President Farrell stepped out onto a bal- 
cony. As the two men embraced, a roar 
of approval went up from the crowd, 
some of which had been waiting for 
eight hours. 

Farrell announced that the Cabinet 
which had upset Perén had resigned, that 
an ardent Perén supporter had been 
named Secretary of Labor, and that the 
government would not be turned over to 
the Supreme Court as anti-Perén forces 
had wished. Then Perén called on all 
workers to join in a one-day general 
strike, to celebrate “this day of glory.” 

When the strike ended the city became 
quiet. The sun shone brightly with the 
first heat of summer in the air. A Peron 
Cabinet was appointed. The strong man 
was in again and the opposition was more 
disorganized than ever. But beneath the 
surface calm there “were indications ol 
more trouble to come. 


Significance-—— 
Obviously, Perén had won more sup- 


port among the workers than most observ- 
ers realized. But it was his handling of his 


labor supporters rather than their number. 


that was impressive. The whole course of 
events reveals the most. careful organiza- 
tion. The demonstrations started among 
small groups in the suburbs. These in- 
creased in strength and moved toward 
the center of the city with almost me- 
chanical precision. The terror and con- 
fusion which they created seemed delib- 
erate, in a sense superficial. The whole 
performance was an amazing example of 
organized disorder reminiscent of early 
Nazi tactics. 

Perén apparently did not have the sup- 
port of anything like a majority of the 
workers. But he did not need it. In a 
chaotic, almost revolutionary situation 
such as existed in Buenos Aires, a com- 
paratively small but well-organized and 
carefully directed force could turn the 
tide. The only other thing he needed was 
‘assurance that there would be no inter- 
ference with the carrying out of his plans. 
This he got from his control of the police. 

In the face of this expert job, the op- 
position was hopelessly disorganized. All 
parties wanted Perén out, but there was 
little agreement on who should be put in 
his place or how-to do it. La Prensa. de- 
scribed the situation well: “All shout but 
no one listens.” 
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Wuat’s that again that again that 
again, please? 

Repetition. 

40,000,000 times every season the 
katydid rasps the same rasp. Thou- 
sands of times every day in every office 
the same typewriter keys fall, the same 
columns add up, the same entries 
march by. j 

And the same mistakes happen. 

In firm after firm, the pattern of 
error is repeated. Too many forms. 





Too many words. Lost motion. Econ- 
omies in printing overlooked. Paper 
wasted. Time spent getting forms 
ready exceeding time spent filling 
out forms. 

Moore looks upon your entire sys- 
tem with the eye of common sense. 
Moore sifts, analyzes; combines forms 
and doubles them up; recommends 
changes; then prints, in quantities of 
hundreds or many millions. 

The ten companies listed below, 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N.Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS,.N. Y." ° 
COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canada—Moeere Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Terente 
ae Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vanceuver 


National Sales Check Book Co., Ltd., Montreal 





long under Moore ownership, have 
now united under the Moore name. 
There is no change in ownership, man- 
agement, or policy. But facilities for 
serving any business, anywhere, are 
greater than ever. 

Ask that a Moore specialist come 
see you. There is no charge whatever 
for consultation. Get in touch with 
the nearest Moore division, as listed 
below, or the local office. The outcome 
may be thousands of dollars saved. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 1x. 


AOV. BY H.W. AVER 
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Spurt in Production Foreshadows 
Hottest Sales Rivalry in History 


Business Shifts Its Focus 
From Problems of How to Make 
to Those of How to Sell 


During the war salesmen played sec- 
ond fiddle to production. Many were put 
to different work because their firms could 
sell as much as could be made of any- 
thing to one big customer—Uncle Sam. 
Some salesmen turned out to be first-class 
expediters. Now industry is competing 
again for millions of individual customers 
eager to spend wartime savings. So the 
salesman is coming back. 

President Truman, sending his greet- 
ings to the 1,000 business executives 
assembled at Boston for the seventeenth 
annual conference on distribution last 
week, sounded the keynote: “The con- 
sumer must be ceached and sold wherever 
he may be.” 

In adomy as a whole 
no longer 


roduction is 
e main problem. Though 


there are still some shortages, by spring. 


there should be an abundance of many 
things. By all indications competition 
will be fiercer than ever. Many a war- 
grown business, seeking to keep its new 
size and its large volume, is going into 
lines it was never in before: 

@ Curtiss-Wright, Kaiser, Glenn L. Mar- 
tin, and others are turning to stove 
manufacture. 

@ General Mills, traditional maker of 
flour, packaged foods, and animal feeds, 


MacKenzie—Printers’ Ink 


is manufacturing home’ appliances, in- 
cluding an electric iron, a coffee maker, 


‘and a pressure saucepan. 


@ Aviation Corp., a large holder in Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft, is going into 
radio, having acquired Crosley. Mean- 
while, thousands of wartime radio-as- 
sembly plants will try to stay in the 
business, making it one of the most over- 
crowded of all. The competition in radio 
merchandising will be terrific. 

@ Department stores are rushing into 
such new lines as light planes and frozen 
foods. Rubber manufacturers are going 
into competition with department stores 
by stocking their retail tire stores with a 
vast number of other items. Filling, sta- 
tions are becoming counterparts of the 


- country store, stocking up with every- 


thing from candy and cigarettes to gar- 
den supplies, small electrical saplionnes. 
toys, games, and dozens of other “im- 
pulse-sale” goods. 


Significance-——— 


Since higher wages and prices have 
boosted distribution costs, the only way 
manufacturers and retailers can kee 
their profit margins is by increased vol- 
ume of sales. The smarter ones will try 
to do this by carefully planned salesman- 
training programs, profiting by the tech- 
niques developed during the war when 
large numbers of men were made spe- 
cialists overnight by intensive mass meth- 
ods. A straw in the wind: The Freeman 
Shoe Corp. has bought a plane to keep its 

sales executives in close touch 








SIXTY MILLION JOBS. 








with salesmen in the field. 

At the. distribution clinics 
which the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers is hold- 
ing in several cities selling- 
job estimates as high as 10,- 

- 000,000 have been made. 

The buying boom is ex- 
pected to last well into next 
year. This Christmas will be 
the best season the depart- 
ment stores have ever had, 
even though the take-home 
pay of consumers is declining 
as overtime pay ends. For the 
immediate future people will 
spend more out of savings, or 
save less than formerly, but 
they will be standing in line 
to buy. To manufacturers the 
big question, as America’s ace 
salesman, William E. Holler, 
used to re it, will be: “Whose 
line will they be in—yours or 
vour competitor’s?” 




















Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


Didee Didos 


Back in 19382, several bright young 
men in several cities got the same inspi- 
ration for beating the depression. All it 
took was a truck and a supply of diapers. 
For a fixed weekly sum, they would leave 
a supply at the client’s home, pick up the 
soiled ones, get them washed, and de- 
liver them clean. 

As the young men prospered, the idea 
spread until there was hardly a city with- 
out its “Didee Wash,” and some cities 
had more than one. The original modest 
equipment grew until it included wash- 
ing machines, dryers, and office space. 
Now some 250 of these little business- 
men belong to the National Institute of 
Diaper Services, which held its eighth 
convention last week in New York. 

Solemnly the new president, John K. 
Jones of Washington, D.C., successor to 
Edward Sturgis Jr. of Boston, warned re- 
turning veterans against any notion that 
they could enter the didee business on a 
safety pin. While it is true that you once 
could, he said, “there was no competition 
in those days;” today it would take at 
least $12,500 for diapers, $10,000 for 
trucks and machinery and $5,000 for 
overhead, for a bare beginning. 


Pom 


Good-by, Hay Mow 

The International Harvester Co. dem- 
onstrated new farm machinery, tractors, 
and equipment, much of it still in the ex- 
perimental stage, at Hinsdale, Ill., last 
week (see Raymond Moley’s Perspective). 
A prize exhibit was the Farmall Cub, a 
1,050-pound, 4-cylinder baby tractor de- 
signed to do the work of two or three 
good horses on less than a gallon of gas 
an hour. Its principal market is the 3,330,- 
000 farms—58 per cent of the nation’s 





Operators Who Know 
Prefer the MONROE 


Wherever Monroe Machines are used, operators quickly voice 
their preference for them once they’ve experienced Monroe’s 
“Velvet Touch” . . . discovered the energy-saving ease of opera- 
tion .. . the amazing speed and simplicity with which the day’s 
work flows. 

Only progressive-minded engineering—streamlined efficiency 
in every functional detail—could build and hold this prefer- 
ence for Monroe. It made the Monroe Adding-Calculator 
famous... the world’s standard Calculating Machine for over 
a quarter of a century; it brought instant acceptance to Monroe 
Listing Machines, and to Monroe Accounting Machines whose 
modern design permits new methods and new economies in 
mechanical accounting. 

Ask our nearby representative about the advantages of 
Monroe equipment for today’s figuring and accounting needs. 
Nation-wide company-owned maintenance service and experi- 
enced systems counsel assure peak efficiency at low-upkeep cost. 
Send for your copy of the Monroe Simplified Payroll Plan. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, N. J. 

















Advertising’s job is to reach and influ- 
ence minds. If a sales message doesn’t 
dent the prospect’s mind, it doesn’t 
matter how big his purse, home or . 
garage is or how far he got in school. 
Selecting productive advertising 
media is the art of getting ads where 
they will set minds to thinking ...people 
to acting. 
That happens when your ads 
* REACH THE P.M. MIND ... the 
inquisitive, exploring, enthusiastic 
mind of Popular Mechanics readers. 
These men are always active, always 
alert to new ideas...That’s why 
Popular Mechanics gets quick, meas- 
urable, lasting results. Put it on your 
advertising schedule now. 
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total—with less than 40 crop-acres apiece. 
The company predicts the Cub will en- 
courage men to divide their time between 
small-scale farming and an industrial job. 

Another popular item was an inexpen- 
sive baler, drawn and operated by a 
tractor, which picks up hay from wind- 
rows and bales it with twine. It would 
eliminate the hay mow, picturesque but 
representing a lot of sweat, and cut hay 
storage space in ‘half. International thinks 
it can find customers for many more than 
the 5,000 balers it will manufacture next 
year. 

There also will. be “touch control,” a 
new hydraulic device permitting a tractor 
operator to adjust implements while in 
motion, and a tractor-operated lift shovel. 

For big operators, International has a 
machine to dig, top, and load sugar beets, 
an improved, two-row corr harvester to 
snap, husk, and load the ears, shred the 
stalks, and scatter them on the ground, 
and a $4,740 cotton picker, 12 feet high, 


_ somewhat resembling a cement mixer. 


About 100 pickers already have been 
built. The machine will pick a bale of 
about 500 pounds in 90 minutes, replac- 
ing 40 to 50 field hands. 


Pe 


Battle of the Docks 


Joseph P. Ryan, 61-year-old president 
of the AFL International Longshoremen’s 
Association, is an association in himself. 
The Joseph P. Ryan Association in the 


Chelsea dock area of lower Manhattan is — 


a sort of social hall for hard-drinking, 
weer, | New York dock-wallopers 
whose dues keep Ryan in his $20,000-a- 
year lifetime job. Once each year his 
admirers, who have included Calvin Cool- 
idge and Franklin D. Roosevelt, pay $8 
a plate to do him honor at the Hotel 
Commodore. 


International 
Harry Bridges offers a hand... 





NEWSWEEK 


Ryan was born and has spent most of 
his life in the shadow of the Chelsea 
docks. He worked on them himself until, 
in 1917, a load of pig iron fell on him. 
Then he took to unioneering. The legend 
grew that Ryan was so tough not even 
pig iron could smash him. Tough and 
rough, like pig iron, is the way he has 
ruled the ILA since he became its pres- 
ident in 1927. Elections, such as the one 


where he declared himself president for 


life, were little more than formalities held 
in the privacy of Ryan’s hat. 


Harry Moves In: Only one of his sub-: 
jects ever proved tougher than Joe Ryan 
—Harry Bridges, the Australian radical 
who, in 19384, was Ryan’s $75-a-week 
West Coast director. That was the year 
of the San Francisco strike, which Ryan 
tried ‘to settle without consulting the 
strikers. They repudiated him and sent 
him packing. Bridges took his followers 





European 
... but it’s too red for William Warren... 


into the CIO. and Ryan’s hold on the 
West Coast was broken. There has been 
open warfare between the two ever since, 
but Bridges has never been able to crack 
Ryan’s iron grasp on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

But Ryan’s own men finally revolted. 
On Sept. 30, announcing the conclusion 
of his negotiations with the shipowners, 
Ryan said he had been unable to do any- 
thing about the men’s demands for a 
2,240-pound maximum ‘sling load, dou- 
ble pay for lunch-hour work, and guar- 
antee of at least four hours’ work a day. 
The biggest New York ‘local, No. 791, 
went on strike. Others followed. Soon 
New York Harbor, the world’s largest 
port, was closed tight. 

What had started as a strike became a 
revolt against Ryan. A handsome, square- 
jawed longshoreman, William E. Warren, 
31, emerged as the leader of a rank-and- 
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Associated Press 
- «80 Joe Ryan stays on top 


file committee sworn to oust him. Bridges 
arrived from the West to fish in Ryan’s 
troubled waters and pledged his CIO 
longshoremen there to strike at a mo- 
ment’s notice in sympathy with the AFL. 
rebels in New York. _ 


Joe Backs Up: Ryan beat a strategic 
retreat; he announced reopening of ne- 
gotiations for the demands he had pre- 
viously said he couldn’t get. Mollified, 
Local 791 went back. Last week War- 
ren’s rank-and-filers also went back to 
work but declared that they would keep 
their headquarters and continue their 
fight to oust Ryan. Ryan retaliated by 
ousting Warren from the union. When 
Warren reported for work on the Brook- 
lyn docks, Ryan henchmen jumped him 
and roughed him up, along with a re- 
porter and a photographer from The New 
York Post. 

By Saturday, Warren had decided he 
was throu 
ers—assembled by Ross J. Di Lorenzo, at- 
torney for Joseph Moriarty, Ryan’s dis- 
trict vice president—that he had been sin- 
cere in his efforts to make the union 
“more democratic,” but after seeing the 
support he got from Bridges’s crowd he 
had decided-he was the dupe of Commu- 
nists. Other members of the rank-and-file 
committee yelled “sell-out” and asserted 
Warren’s defection would not stop their 
movement, but it was plain that Ryan had 
taken the wind out of their sails. When 
all was said and done, Ryan was sittin 
where he had sat before, firmly on top o 


the ILA. They would have to get up very 


early to whip Joe Ryan. 


Sewell’s Back 


Last week an Army corporal, arms 
folded over his barrel chest, was carried 
out of Montgomery Ward’s Chicago 
headquarters by two clerks. Just so, in 
May 1944, Board Chairman Sewell 


with revolt. He told report- ~ | 
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“How to Pump a 


Those crunchy hunks of peel and citron that make fruit cake 


FRUIT CAKE! 





such a tasty treat present a real handling problem to the big 
producer. After cooking in sugar, the pieces are screened out, but 
some pass through with the heavy syrup—and that makes pum 
ing doubly difficult. 


IT TAKES MORE THAN JUST “PUMPING” 


Ability to move this /umpy, sticky fluid without clogging is just 
one of the requirements. Since the material is a food product, the 
pump must be easily and thoroughly cleanable. And, because the 
remaining citron and peel are recovered later, the action must 
not disintegrate the pieces. Yet the problem isn’t as tough as it 
seems, if you know about Moyno pumps. 

At Bear-Stewart Company, Chicago manufacturers of bakers’ 
supplies, it is not unusual to handle 10,000 gallons of syrup in 
24 hours, yet in over a year of operation, Bear-Stewart main- 
tenance men have never seen the inside of their Moyno. 


GET THESE EXTRA ADVANTAGES, IN MOYNO 
No other pump is like the Moyno. It handles virtually everything 


from free-flowing liquids to non-pourable pastes, resists abrasion | 


and acid attack, passes particles, operates with Jow internal tur- 
bulence, delivers in continuous flow—stands up where other 
pumps fail. 

Send for our new book,-“A Turn for the Better in Positive 
Pumping.” And ask us, too, about electric motors, hoists and 
cranes, industrial ventilating equipment, and compact speed- 
change machine drives. Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Obio. 
In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford Ontario. 


The Meyno hag no pistons fo score, no 
valves or other flow restrictions. Rotor and 
stator work together to form ever-changing 
seal lines. Replacing these two elements 
restores original efficiency. Thousands are 
in use on every type of service. 
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Avery had been carried out by two sol- 
diers, when the Army took over at Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s direction, and Avery re- 
fused to leave under his own power. 

The exodus of the Army corporal, un- 
doubtedly a gag thought up by news 

hotographers, symbolized the handing 

back of Ward’s to its owners by order of 
President Truman. Avery shook hands 
with Maj. Gen. David McCoach Jr. as 
the general vacated the industrialist’s of- 
fice. Though he seemed very happy at 
returning, Avery quibbled over paying 
$1,200,000 the Army had spent above 
income. He countered with a bill for 
$480,680 “damages,” but paid the dif- 
ference. 

The Army explained the loss in opera- 
tion by the fact it had controlled only 5 
per cent of Ward’s retail stores, which 
were profitable, but 40 per cent of the 
mail-order business, which was not. Un- 
able to get many of the goods listed in 
the catalogue, the Army spent much time 
and expense mailing back the money or- 
ders of would-be customers. 

Avery had been carried out after he 
persisted in defying the War Labor 


Board. In again, he began showing who - 


was boss. The union bulletin boards the 
Army had set up came down. The dues 
checkoff went out. Five workers fired by 
Ward’s and rehired by the Army were 
fired again. Union agents began passing 
out leaflets, talking strike, and railing at 
the Army for having failed to give them 
$785,089 in retroactive back pay (see 


Po 


New Products 


Mipcet WasHER—A new portable 
washer, 20 inches high, with a capacity 
of 2% gallons, and retailing for about $385 
has been introduced by the Nineteen 
Hundred Corp. of St. Joseph, Mich. It 
can handle 22 diapers at once. 

Pxiastics—A new postwar plastic read 
for commercial manufacture is Forticel, 
made by the Celanese Corp. from cellu- 
lose propionic acid. Light and tough, it 
molds quickly and is odorless, lustrous, 
and highly colorable :. . . Transparent, 
shatterproof Plexiglas developed for the 
nose of bombers is now used we 
York stylist John-Frederics in.a_halo- 
type hat. 

Money CuHancEer—The combination of 
a big thirst, a soft-drink vending machine, 
and no nickels will find a missing link in 
the Vendo Co.'s latest device. You drop 
in. any coin and out comes the right 
change in nickels. 

DESIGN FOR STEAMING—A new-era 
aluminum teakettle looking somewhat 
like an inflated pancake with a vertical 
handle in the middle has been concocted 
by Dr. Peter Schlumbohm, imaginative 
New York manufacturer. 

Home Beacon-— A tiny, one watt, fluo- 
rescent light bulb designed to burn con- 
stantly for at least a year, at a cost of 2% 
cents a month, has been designed by 
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Portable washer 





New teakettle 





Stairstep beacon 


Westinghouse. It is recommended for 
stairsteps and other household hazards. 

Rosor Macuinist—The Bullard Co., 
Connecticut machine-tool maker, demon- 
strated Man-Au-Trol, a control device 
kept secret during the war. Invented by 
E. P. Bullard III, vice president in charge 
of manufacturing, Man-Au-Trol enables 
a machine to reproduce one part continu- 
ously, then to be changed over to pro- 
duce automatically a different: part. The 


_ control also permits a quick change from 


automatic to manual operation. 

New Pxiane—The Ensign, a small, all- 
metal plane has been put in production 
by All American Aircraft in Long Beach, 
Calif. A two-place, low-wing monoplane 
powered by an 85-horsepower Continen- 
tal engine, the Ensign is distinguished 
by a full-view Plexiglas bubble enclosure 
for the cockpit. It will sell for $3,000. 
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Week in Business 


Nyton Divmenp—A few department 
stores throughout the country cautiously 
returned nylon stockings to their counters 
and promptly sold out to long lines of 
customers. The Van Raalte Co. mean- 
while notified some 2,000 eager stock- 
holders that each would be allowed to 
buy three pairs directly from the manu- 
facturer. The dividend stockings, at re- 
tail prices, will be delivered in five or 
six weeks. 

THE UNRECONVERTED ATOM—In Wash- 
ington State, du Pont sought new work- 
ers for offices, laboratories, and produc- 
tion lines at the Hanford atom-bomb 
plant. “The plant is continuing the pro- 
duction ‘of a vital product,” du Pont 
explained. 

MANAGEMENT—Harry Bennett, who 
was removed as administration director 
of the Ford Motor Co. by Henry Ford 
II, has gone into business for himself. 


With his former assistant, Stanley Fay, | 


and Byron Geller, an attorney, he has 


formed the B. G. F. Manufacturers Rep-:’ 


resentatives Co. of Detroit. They will act 
as manufacturers’ agents. 

Mortors—Packard and Hudson re- 
vealed their 1946 models last week. The 
Packard follows the low, streamlined ef- 
fect of the prewar Clipper model. It an- 
nounces easier steering, improved crank- 

* shaft, and oil-control piston rings. Hudson 
has two style series—the Super and the 
Commodore. The front ends and bumpers 
have been redesigned, and improvements 
are claimed in steering, frame strength, 
and shock absorption. 

Tue Lasor Giants—David Dubinsky, 
president of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers, was elected to the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation 
of Labor. John L. Lewis, who had been 
expected to get the job as the price of his 
return to the AFL, stayed independent, 
presumably to enhance the bargaining 
position of his United Mine Workers at 
the Nov. 5 management-labor conference 
in Washington. As a part-of his maneu- 
vers, Lewis called off the soft-coal strike 
(NEwsweEEK, Oct. 22). 

Arr—While the traffic conference of 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion, representing 57 international air- 
lines, gathered in Montreal to set rates, 
Pan American Airways startled the trade 
by announcing that its initial landplane 
fare for the New York-London run would 
be $275—at least $100 less than any other 
line had considered possible. 
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Treat yourself to the finest Golden Wedding in more than half a century. Linger : Has 
over its lighter, finer flavor. It’s the discriminating whiskey drinker’s choice of a lifetime. had no 


Golden Wedding = 


. years 


_ 8LENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF. 724% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. JOSEPH S. FINCH & COMPANY, SCHENLEY, PA. 








wont be long Noy, 


"You're really going.” 











“But quick. We've been looking forward to this trip 
for the last four years.” 


The children will enjoy it.’’ 


“Poor dears. They can’t remember being on a real 
train.” 


This is a strange world. Ten million men in the Army and Navy are longing to 
get home. Many times that number at home are “achin’ to go somewhere.” 

We hope it won’t be long now, for either. The boys are coming home to stay 
and the railroads are making plans to take you wherever you want to go in 
comfort and luxury. 

There will be new trains. The finest of them will be modern stainless steel stream- 
liners built by Budd. New one-class trains with smart, reclining-chair coaches for 
day and night travel. New Budd-designed sleeping cars with advanced ideas. 
Luxurious lounge cars and observation cars, beautifully appointed dining cars. 

Budd is the only builder of railway passenger cars using the superior strength of 
stainless steel for structural strength and safety. Budd design is always ahead. 





“This is the way to study geography, isn’t it, Mother.” “This is really restful."’ The rooms in modern Budd-bullt sleeping cars are. 
“*it surely is, Bobby. You really see the country.” “Yes, this is the sort of trip I've been longing for.” spacious and beautiful, with many new conveniences. | 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY yp] | A 
PHILADELPHIA e DETROIT Vays 
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Pots and Pans and Ideologies 


by RALPH ROBEY 


I ¢ this story is true—it is all based 
upon government statements—it real- 
ly is something. 

During the war it was necessary of 
course to increase the production of 
aluminum by an enormous amount. 
The Aluminum Co. of America, or Al- 
coa as it is generally known, spent 
huge sums of its own money 
expanding its plants and in- - 
creasing its productive ca- 
pacity. But that was not 
enough. So the Federal gov- 
ernment stepped in and 
spent something like $700,- 
000,000 building still more 

lants. In many industries 
faring the war these gov- 
ernment plants were oper- 
ated by private companies 
under contracts which pro- 
vided that at the end of the war the 
companies either could acquire owner- 
ship of the plants under certain stip- 


ulated conditions or they would revert. 


to the government. 

In the case of the government-built 
aluminum plants there was no such 
option and in consequence the plants 
have reverted to the government and 
now are part of the government’s stock 
of “surplus property” for which the 
Surplus Property Board is supposed 
to find a buyer on terms which will 
be fair to the government. 

All of which, if that. was all there 
is to the case, would be quite unexcep- 
tional and unworthy of comment. In 
scores of instances the plants built by 
the government have been turned back 
by those who operated them during 
the war, and the Surplus Property 
Board is busily engaged in trying to 
find someone to take them off the 
hands of the government. 


But then comes this amazing fact 
in connection with these government- 
built surplus aluminum plants: The 
Attorney General’s office has ruled that 
Alcoa shall not be permitted to acquire 


or lease these plants. The reason for 


this ruling is that Alcoa, in the opinion 
of the Attorney General’s department, 
is a monopoly, and as explained to a 
Congressional committee by Assistant 
Attorney General McGranery: “compe- 
tition will be established within the 
[aluminum] industry no matter what 
it takes.” 

And since everyone is in favor of 
competition even that might be all 
right, too, if it was not for this fur- 
ther fact: No one but Alcoa is willing 





to buy the plants, or even lease them 
at reasonable terms, because no one 
else sees the possibility of competing 
successfully with, which means meet 
the prices of, Alcoa. That is, Alcoa has 
developed a productive efficiency in 
turning out aluminum which no one 
else is able to equal. In consequence 
the best offer that the gov- 
ernment has had for these 
surplus plants, aside from 
that made by Alcoa, was 
from Reynolds Metals— 
which incidentally was in 
the aluminum business dur- 
ing the war and so knows 
what it would be up against 
—and the best offer this com- 
pany was willing to make 
was to take the plants on a 
five-year lease with the gov- 
ernment guaranteeing it against loss 
for the first year. And that, in the 
judgment of the Surplus Prope 

Board, apparently is too raw, so Ad- 
ministrator Symington has asked Con- 
gress to determine whether, as a mat- 
ter of public policy, we should sub- 
sidize new producers in order to en- 
able them to compete with Alcoa. 


Now just stop a minute and think 
what a silly situation this is. Here is a 
company, an enormous company if you 
please, which provides the metal for 
all kinds of things, but to most of us 
it means just kitchen pots and pans. 
Over the years it has quite a good 
record of constantly reducing prices. 
But for the purpose of. argument let’s 
go along with the Attorney General 
and assume it is a monopoly, which we 
inherently dislike because as consumers 
we think of monopolies as companies 
which make us pay more than other- 
wise would be necessary. 

But in this case we don’t have to 
pay more. If we break up Alcoa and 
destroy its productive efficiency we 
will get higher, not lower, prices. And 
to get anyone else to enter the alu- 
minum field and compete with Alcoa 
it is necessary for us to dig down in 
our pockets as taxpayers and subsi- 
dize this'new producer in order to 
enable him simply to meet Alcoa’s 
— Certainly that isn’t going to 

elp us as consumers. 

So what is the answer? It is quite 
simple. It is for Washington to stop 
letting its ideology run away with it- 
self and come back to e and do 
some thinking in terms of pots and 
pans and the ordinary consumer. 
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' Marshall and Arnold, home from the hunt 


Holiday: Near Bismarck, N. D., GENER- 
AL OF THE ARMY GEORGE C. MARSHALL, 


_ Army Chief of Staff, and GENERAL OF THE 


‘Army H. H. Arno.p, Air Forces chief, 
took a week end off to go pheasant shoot- 
ing. Each bagged his limit. 


Born: A boy, Joshua, to Ericn LEInsporr, 


33, Vienna-born conductor of the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra, and Mnrs. 
LeErnsporF; in New Rochelle, N. Y., Oct. 
19. At rehearsal, the Cleveland Orches- 
tra made the conductor sit through two 
choruses of “Rockaby Baby.” The Leins- 
dorfs have two other small sons. 


No H : In Boston, Mrs. HERBERT D. 
FoLey, whose marriage lasted about an 
hour, had a divorce—eighteen years later. 
Married on New Year’s Eve, 1927, Mrs. 
Foley recalled that the bridegroom, a 
Cambridge broker, had asked her for $25 
an hour after the ceremony. When she 
replied that she had no money, Foley in- 
vited her to leave; they never saw each 
other again. Asked by the judge why she 
had not sued for divorce before, Mrs. 
Foley said: “I was ashamed.” 


Hard-Hearted Army: SHIRLEY TEM- 
PLE, 17, movie actress, left Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and headed back to her 
arents’ home in Hollywood. Her hus- 
band of one month, Sgt. John Agar, 24, 
had been ordered overseas. 


Divorce: In Hollywood, Oct. 22, Bill 
Mauldin, 24, former GI cartoonist and 
author of the best-selling “Up Front,” 
filed suit for divorce. He charged that his 
blond wife, Norma Jean, had been un- 
faithful, and asked custody of their 
2-year-old son, Bruce, born while his 
father was overseas. The Mauldins were 
married in February 1942. 





Souvenirs: PRESENT AND Mrs. HARRY 
S. TRuMAN missed some White House 
silverware after a party for servicemen 
given by senators’ wives -( NEWSWEEK, 
Oct. 15). 


Coming, Mother: At March Field, Calif., 
M/Scr. Ezra Stone, the original Henry 
Aldrich of stage and radio, was dis- 
charged from the Army after 51 months. 
Stone, now 27 and father of one child, is 
returning to the air as the exasperating 
teen-age Henry on Nov. 2. 


Life and Limb: In Paris, MARLENE 
Dietricn’s famous legs cost her a 20- 
franc fine. An unsympathetic gendarme 
arrested the actress for jay-walking across 
a boulevard. 





Associated 
Artie and Ava, married in movieland 


Married: ARTIE SHaw, 35, bandleader, 
and Ava GaRpNER, 21, movie actress; in 
Hollywood, Oct. 17 Miss Gardner di- 
vorced her first husband, Mickey Rooney, 
in 1948. Shaw’s first marriage, to Jane 
Carns of Ashtabula, Ohio, in 1932, was 
annulled after three months. Next he was 
divorced by Margaret Allen, a New York 
nurse, in 1987. His third marriage, to the 
movie actress Lana Turner, lasted seven 
months. He was recently divorced by 
Betty Kern, daughter of the composer 
Jerome Kern, 


Good Neighbor: At the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York, NEEsOoN A. ROCKEFELLER, 
87, former Assistant Secretary of State, 
received the Order of Merit and a big 
hug from Juan Antonio Rios, ‘President 
of Chile, for improving relations between 
that country and the United States. 


Honeymoon: Mary MANSFIELD, 33, OF 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and Cxristo- 
PHER MarstoM, 44, British factory in- 
spector, left on a honeymoon “somewhere 


: 





The Marstoms: A long courtship ends 


in England” after their marriage in North- 
ill, Oct. 18 (NEwsweEEK, Sept. 24). Miss 
Mansfield, blind since birth, and Mar- 
stom, blind since he was 14, corresponded 
in Braille for ten years. They had never 
met until Miss Mansfield went to Eng- 
land last month. 


Died: N. C. Wyetu, 62, noted illustrator 
and painter; in an automobile accident 
near his Chadds Ford, Pa., home. Wy- 
eth’s station wagon was hit by a freight 
train at a crossing, killing him and his 
4-year-old grandson. He was known as 
an illustrator of adventure stories—most 
recent, the Captain Hornblower series— 
but he also painted magazine covers, cal- 
endars, and murals for public buildings. 

James V. Monaco, 60, composer of 
popular tunes; in Beverly. Hills, Calif., 
Oct. 16. Known as “Ragtime Jimmy,” 
Monaco wrote popular songs over a 
period of three decades. “Six Les- 
sons From Madame La Zonga,” a hit 
song of 1940, was one of his latest. 
“You're Gonna Lose Your Gal,” “If I 
Had My Way,” and “You Made Me 
Love You” were earlier hits. 

Gen. Piutarco Exias Ca.tes, 68, 
former President of Mexico; in Mexico 
City, Oct. 19. Al 
though he served 
only one stormy 
term from 1924 to 
1928, Calles domi- 
nated Mexican pol- 
itics for more than 
ten crucial years, 
until he was ex- 
iled in 1986. His 
Presidential career 
was marked by 
strife with the 
Roman Catholic 
church. 
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“We have a date 


with the Sphinx 
= in 1970” | 


“We can’t take trips.now, but someday we're 
going to be free to enjoy life—to go wherever we 
wish. What will we do for money? We've arranged 
all that with the Penn Mutual Underwriter!” 


* * * * 


\ OULDN’T you, ca like to make your 


_ dream come true—to make certain of your trip to 


ancient Thebes or beautiful Rio de Janeiro? You 
may wish to retire to a quiet cottage by the sea — 
raise spaniels and collect postage stamps. Whatever 
your ambitions, a Retirement Income policy, bought 
now, will help you realize them. 


Ask a Penn Mutual Underwriter to show you what 

‘he has done for so many other men and women. 
With no obligation on your part, he will explain 
Retirement Income to you, and also advise you 
about your broad insurance program, including such 
factors as Social Security and the often neglected 
Matter of inheritance taxes. , 
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Man Who Forgets He’s President 
Has Capital Newsmen in a Dither 


In the White House or aboard a train, 
the late President Roosevelt made an in- 
stitution of the press conference. His suc- 
cessor is carrying on the tradition, but 
with some differences. Herewith, Ken- 
neth Crawford of NEwsweEeEx’s Washing- 
ton bureau gives a newsman’s close-up of 
President Truman’s recent trip to Missouri. 


The trip to Caruthersville, Mo., and 
environs was an eye-and-mouth opener 
to the Washington press corps. It is still 
making conversation at the National Press 
Club. In the group of 24 reporters who 
accompanied the President were several 
who had only recently returned from war 
assignments in Europe and the Pacific. 
Some had never seen the President close 
up before. A few had forgotten what mid- 
continental America was like. 


Shake Hands and Learn: The neo- 


‘phytes were impressed with the Pres- 


ident’s friendliness and energy but 
shocked by casual off-the-cuff discussion 
of such delicate matters of world concern 
as the atomic bomb. Harry Truman, 
they concluded, finds it almost impossible 
to realize that he is President of the 
United States. He speaks as a private 
citizen or, at very most, a relatively ob- 
scure senator. A few of them were mild- 
ly shocked at times by his choice of words 
—the same nonparlorish words they have 
used in their own private discussions but 





startling when used by a man holding the 
august office of President. 

Edward T. Folliard, veteran Washing- 
ton Post reporter recently returned from 
Europe, put the consensus into words 
when he wrote in a signed column: “Pres- 
ident Truman, whatever his virtues and 
faults is the friendliest man who has occu- 
pied the White House in a generation. He 
likes people. He likes to get out where 
they live and shake hands with them and 
talk to them in their own language. He 
likes to know what they are thinking 
about .. . first hand . . . He sometimes 
forgets what has happened [to him] and 
thinks of himself as Senator Truman.” 

The correspondents were surprised, 
too, by the character of the President’s 
entourage. They noted that Charles Ross, 
Mr. Truman’s press secretary and highly 
respected in Washington for years as cor- 
respondent for The St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, seemed to have less to say about 
the President’s press relations than George 
Allen, an unofficial White House adviser 
with a business rather than journalistic 
background. They noted that George 
Drescher, chief of the White House se- 
cret-service detail, seemed to have be- 
come a Truman favorite. 

Reactions of the lately come White 
House reporters to Southern Missouri 
were more remarkable and remarked than 
their discoveries about the President him- 
self. Some of .them had forgotten that 


The President's earthy language makes a midget laugh but startles wing-collar reporters 


eee 


small-town restaurants are not always im- 
maculate, that telegraph operators don’t 
always know the press code very well, 
and that a long-distance call to New 
York can be a big, confusing event in the 
local telephone exchange. 


Safari to Fried Land: Carleton Kent 
of The Chicago Times, a newcomer to 
Washington but a veteran of the war 
fronts and of the Middle Eastern political 
beat, reported in detail on the explora- 
tory aspects of the safari. He wrote: 

“All the food was fried. Breakfast was 
ham and eggs. The chef turned the eggs 
over and stamped them flat on the grid- 
dle to be sure that no dampness lingered 
in the yolks. Lunch and dinner were fried 
ham, fried steak, and either fried: fish or 
fried chicken. You were expected to eat 
them all . . . When a Tennessee bever- 
age called whisky was mixed with water, 
the composition turned an inky blue- 
black. This caused several travelers to 
announce that they were through with 
drinking water.” 


Sa 


Oops = . 


Allied newsmen in Tokyo and Shanghai 
breathed easier last week. 
@ From the War Department in Washing- 
ton a suggestion went to General of the 
Army MacArthur that he review the 
quota system by which his press chief, 
Brig. Gen. LeGrande A. Diller, sought to 
ration press coverage in the Pacific theater 
(NEwswEEK, Oct. 22). MacArthur re- 
scinded the quota but retained the rest 
of the order reconverting the correspond- 
ents to civilian status on Oct. 27. 
@ In Shanghai, Lt. Gen. George E. 
Stratemeyer, acting theater commander, 
postponed newsmen’s reconversion date 


from Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 after corre 


spondents had protested that the earlier 
date would put them at the mercy of 
China’s censorship and lack of transpor- 
tation. But Stratemeyer insisted newsmen 
could not use Army planes to cover a 


political story. “I’m a professional soldier 9 
. and I just can’t do it,” he said. 
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Capitol Nonsense 


Across the city room of The New York 
Daily News swept a gasp of surprised 
glee. The throne-room favorite, John 
O'Donnell, had eaten crow for the rash 
of anti-Semitism in his Washington col- 
umn of Oct. 3 (NEWSWEEK, Oct. 15). 

In his “Capitol Stuff’ O’Donnell had 
attributed the ouster of Gen. George S. 
Patton Jr. as commander of the Third 
Army now occupying Bavaria to a ven- 
detta by Jewish political leaders. Specifi- 
cally, he named Henry Morgenthau, form- 
er Secretary of the Treasury, Supreme 
Court Justice Felix Frankfurter, David K. 
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“1 use Multilith for con- 
fidential reports, opera- 
tion records, and notices 


SALES MANAGER: 


° “Multilith? Why that's 
the way I! keep in contact 
with our field organiza- 
tion—with quote records, 
market analyses, price 

lists and bulletins.” 








VERY one of these Multilith users is right — 
as far as his own experience goes. But these 
are only a few of the answers. Multilith duplicating 
is being used in countless ways, to provide 
businesses, large and small, with systems that save 
precious time, lighten work, and improve accuracy. 
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Let a Multigraph man show you how Multigraph- 


.Multilith duplicating can increase efficiency,cut costs, 


and speed up operations in many different depart- 
ments of your office or factory. Phone our nearby 
office, or write Methods Department, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 
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FINGERTIP 


The magic that un- 
locks this striking new 
box lies in your own 
fingertips. A mere 
finger touch and—flip! 
—the lid of your *Flip-It Box springs 
open for your convenience. In burnished 
copper on walnut or mahogany, or in 
sterling silver on an ebony base—for cig- 
arettes or cards, Soon at your dealer’s. 
*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
FROM THE FAMILY OF 
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Center of rich postwar market, with fast 
transportation facilities to all parts of Amer- 
ica. Low taxes, wey rates among nation’s 
lowest. Abundant basic metals and raw 
materials. 

Skilled labor of pioneer Western stock, 
loyal and efficient. Pure water from Pikes 
Peak snowshed. Excellent housing condi- 
tions. Average 310 sunshiny days a year! 


Plan now for postwar business— plan to Jf i 
you work. Get the facts about Colorado — 
mail coupon now for FREE BOOK. 


Colorado Sporingo 


MANITOU SPRINGS and me 
PIKES PEAK REGION 


COLORADO SPRINGS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
128 Pikes Peak Ave., Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Please send me 24-page illustra “Fit Your 
Plant Where You and Your Fit.’” 
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appress \)™* 
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Niles, White House administrative assist- 
ant, and Sidney Hillman, chairman of 
the CIO Political Action Committee. 

The Daily News Publisher, Capt. J. M. 
Patterson, who personally edits O’Don- 
nell’s columns, tried on Oct. 18 to kiss off 
the outraged protests. “Columnists are 
given wide leeway . . . The News is 
neither anti-Semitic nor pro-Semitic,” his 
editorial said. 

But that wasn’t enough. As one News 
official put it: “Even our Jewish friends 
(and we have a number of them) told 
us it was not adequate.” Protests poured 
in, and The News printed a few. Vet- 
erans picketed Patterson’s East Forty-Sec- 
ond Street skyscraper, passing out leaf- 
lets urging: “Don’t buy The News.” And 
advertisers put in cancellations; one alone, 
a brewery, pulled back 15,000 lines—worth 
about $29,000 at The News’s daily rates. 

Last week, O’Donnell retracted. He 
admitted inaccuracy. “On the evidence,” 
he wrote, “our statements in “Capitol Stuff 
were untrue. We regret having made 
them.” A News editorial executive pre- 
dicted more careful copy-reading on 
O’Donnell hereafter, and the advertising 
department heaved a sigh of relief. 
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Bingay Busts Out 


Malcolm W. Bingay is 60 years old, 
a beefy and near-bald 200-pounder. He 
is The Detroit Free Press’s editorial di- 
rector and breakfast-table autocrat. Six 
days a week, in his editorial-page column 
“Good Morning,” Bingay tells Detroiters 
what’s what on topics ranging from the 
atomic bomb and reconversion to old- 
time Detroit pitchmen and baseball play- 
ers. Periodically, he puts on the white 
beard of crochety “Iffy the Dopester,” 
his own creation, and takes off into a 
fanciful interview with big shots and lit- 
tle men, real and imaginary. 


The Boy Editor: Born in Canada, 
Bingay was brought to Detroit in time 
for grammar school. Since then he’s been 
as much a Detroit byword as Henry Ford. 
At 14, impressive in his first long trou- 
sers, Bingay strode into the city room of 
The Detroit News and demanded a jok 
as a reporter. He got one as office boy 
at $3 a week. Three years later, The 


News sent him out on a beat and then, 


at 21, he became its sports editor. 
Bingay had never seen a prize fi 
knew little of football, and couldn’t keep 
a baseball box score. But newsmen credit 
him with creating the modem style of 
sports features for afternoon papers out 
of sheer hatred for rehashing the morn- 
ing papers’ coverage. He built up Ty 
Cobb, Sam Crawford, Donie Bush, and 
other of the late Hughie Jennings’s rugged 
stars into the Detroit baseball legend that 
so embarrassed the inept Tigers of the 
last World Series. - 
At 25, Bingay, the youngest man on 
The News staff, became city editor and 
bossed such reporters as James Oliver 
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ood and Clarence Budingtan Kel- 
land. In 1914 he rose to managing edi- 
tor. During the next fourteen years, Bin- 
gay spent twelve hours a day at The 
News and long nights at home poring 
over history, philosophy, science, and lit- 
erature, always within earshot of his in- 
valid first wife. 


Speaks: Mrs. Bingay died in 1930, 
ae teel had left The News and five 
months after he popped up in The Free 
Press with “ Morning.” He’s been 
there since. In 1934, Bingay intro- 
duced Iffy to lampoon the “iffing” of 
sports writers covering the World’s Series 
in Detroit. 

“Good Morning” blows Detroit’s horn 
as the automotive capital, delves into 
philosophy, discusses books, and now and 
then takes nostalgic old-timers back to 






Harris & Ewing 
Bingay, alias Iffy 





the pre-assembly-line era. He uses such 
descriptives as “soapbox politician” for 
Sen. A. B. Chandler, baseball’s new czar, 
“blinker-wearing radical” for anyone left 
of center, and “Omigodders” for radio 
commentators. — 

Lighter and pithier are the split-para- 
graphs of Iffy, who greeted shoe ration- 
ming with: “Man’s duty now is to kee 
body and sole together.” On one of Adolf 
Hitler’s birthdays, Iffy mourned: “It’s too 
bad birth control could not be made ret- 
roactive.” Bingay pleases middle-of-road- 
ers with such coOmments as: “We've 
neve seen a picture of ohn L. Lewis 
when he didn't look as though his feet 
hurt him,” or “Harold Ickes has pub- 
ished his autobiography, but a careful 
eading of same does not .make clear 


why. ; 
The Bell Syndicate, Inc., deciding that 
hat was so good in Detroit ought to be 
good elsewhere, last week had signed 
Bingay up for a thrice-weekly column. 
Bingay, who says he has yet to make any 
money newspapering; will get half the 


erOSSs,. 





































































CIGHTER MOMENTS with 
fresh Eveready Batteries 


























“Hey, | said send up some quinine, 
not K-9 1” 





Usrn RECENTLY, our entire production of “Eveready” 
“Mini-Max” batteries went to the Armed Forces for 
use in walkie-talkies, handy-talkies, and other vital com- 
munications equipment. : 
Now—althc ugh military needs continue to come first 
—substantial numbers of these extra-powerful “B” bat- 
teries are available for civilian use. - 


Remember: their exclusive construction 
makes “Mini-Max” batteries size for size the 
ei ever built. In your F The words “Eveready” and “Mini-Max” are reg- 





they deliver longer life—longer listening! istered trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Ine. 
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FLORIDA'S “SECRET PARADISE” 
* OPENS DECEMBER 10th 





gst 
* At The Boca Raton Hotel you'll enjoy 
every minute of your winter holiday! 
* Right on the hotel grounds you'll play 
golf and tennis, swim in surf and pools, 
* or fish in the nearby Gulf Stream. At 
night, you'll dance and be entertained 
in an exquisite tropical setting. You'll 
* relax in luxurious accommodations. 
For 82-page illustrated book, phone or 
* write The Boca Raton, 11 West 42nd 
St., N.Y. C.; 77 West Washington St. 
* Chicago; Investment Building, Wash- 
* ington, D. C. or: 
* 
* 


THE BOCA RATON 
BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
(Between Palm Beach and Miami) 
GORDON 8. ANDERSON, Vice President 















LE ADS as @ money- 
saver in Shipping Department,” 
Say users arsh Stencil Ma- 


chines, Brushes, Inks! Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1’, 
3/4", 1/2". For sample stencil, 
shippers’ handbook and prices, 
pin this to business letterhead, 
with your name. 
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FILTER HOLDER 
that smokes one ciga- 
cette thru another. 








LIKE ALL YOU SMOKE 
LAH STERN Inc., B’ktyn, LY. 
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X-Ray Digs Deeper 


Only a few years ago, X-rays produced 
by 100,000-volt tubes were the most 
penetrating in existence. Then, in Sep- 
tember 1944, the public learned of the 
9-foot-long Machlett Laboratories tube 
of 2,000,000 volts, so powerful that it 
could reveal flaws in thick sections. of 
metal (NEwswEEK, Oct. 9, 1944). 

Last week, the General Electric Co. 
demonstrated at Schenectady, N.Y., a 
new tube which produces X-rays of 100,- 
000,000 volts and which bombards and 
splits atoms in a stream of electrons of 
tremendous intensity. 

The machine, called a betatron (beta 
rays are the electron rays of radium), 
took two years to build, cost $300,000, 
and began operating in the summer of 
1943. Strict secrecy required by the gov- 
ernment on all nuclear-physics experi- 
ments to protect atomic-bomb research 
(NEwswEEK, Periscope, June 11) pre- 
vented earlier published description. 


The Big Glass Doughnut: In the or- 
dinary pear-shaped X-ray tube, penetrat- 
ing electromagnetic waves are produced 
by releasing electrons from heated metal 
and causing them to bombard a positively 
charged metal target. The higher the volt- 
age used to drive the electrons, the great- 
er is their speed and the shorter and more 
penetrating are the X-rays. 

In the new General Electric machine, 
power is achieved by whirling the elec- 
trons round and round through a dough- 
nut-shaped vacuum tube with and over- 
all diameter of 74 inches. A cathode tube, 
or “electron gun,” projectsinto the glass 


GE's 100,000,000-volt “doughnut” steps electrons up almost to the speed of light 


tube, throwing off electrons with an ini- ¥ 


tial impulse of several thousand volts, 
A magnetic field holds them to a fixed 
orbit inside the “doughnut.” There they 
whirl at a speed approaching that of light 
(186,000 miles per second) until the 
crash into a tungsten target, chipping of 
X-rays which emerge from the glass tube 
in a narrow beam. 

The big machine’ was built under the 
supervision of Dr. E. E. Charlton, head 
of the X-ray section of the General Elec- 
tric Laboratory, and his associate, W. F. 
Westendorp. Last week, Dr. Charlton 
summed up the betatron’s practical worth | 
this way: (1) improved radiography be- 
cause it will penetrate 11 inches of steel 
whereas the highest-powered present in- 
dustrial X-ray penetrates less than half 
that; (2) advances in X-ray therapy; it 
has led to the manufacture of a special 


50,000-volt therapy unit for the deep- } 


seated radiotherapy needed for cancer; 
and (3) important research into all 
branches of radioactivity and new knowl- 
edge of nuclear structure. 
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Penicillin’ Husky Cousin 


To the germ-killing substances of the 
penicillin type, three scientists of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, New 
York, have added a new antibiotic. It is 
bacitracin (pronounced _ba’-si-tray’-sin) 
described last week in the journal Science 
by its discoverers, Balbina A. Johnson, 
Herbert Anker, and Dr. Frank L. 
Meleney. - 

The debut of the new chemical was as 
simple and dramatic as that of its pow- 
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cousin, penicillin. While studying 
=, rod-shaped bacteria from ordinary 
wound infections, the researchers noted 
that these germs stopped the growth of 
other bacteria incubating in the same lab- 
oratory dishes. They then cultured the 
bacteria in broth and filtered out the liv- 
ing cells; the clear fluid proved strong 
enough to kill a considerable number 
of germs. 
So far, laboratory tests have demon- 
strated bacitracin’s lethal effect against 
the germs of gonorrhea and gas gangrene. 
It has been used on human beings, with 
“encouraging results” and without tox- 
icity, against both streptococcus and sta- 
phylococcus infections. 


It Heals, It Burns 


One of the most valuable drugs in any 
doctor's prescription list is ergot, derived 
from a fungus which attacks rye and 
other cereals. Used in obstetrics, ergot 
induces labor by causing contraction 
of the uterus. After childbirth it reduces 
hemorrhage. : 

Ergot is not cultivated in the United 
States, here it occurs only as a disease in 
grain fields. Before the war, it was im- 
ported from Russia, Poland, Spain, and 
Portugal. Since 1940, American doctors 





- have had to depend on a rapidly dwin- 


dling supply from Portuguese sources. 

Ergot propagation has been tried on a 
small scale in England, Wales, Australia, 
and other cool climates where rye grows 
plentifully. The current issue of the Eng- 
lish scientific journal Nature, announces 
the first successful tropical cultivation of 
the drug in Bengal, India, by J. C. Saha 
and §. K. Bhattacharjee of Presidency 
College. 

Ergot is made from the parasitic fun- 
gus; Claviceps purpurea, which bores 
into the tissues of the rye plants, form- 
ing large, dark lumps of alien fruit in 
place of the grains in the normal rye 
head. Dissolved and purified, these 
masses become the drug ergot. 

In the Indian experiment, the flower- 
ing grain was sprayed with a mixture of 
ergot spores and sterile water. Before 
long signs of infection appeared, and 


a later large masses of high-quality ergot 


were gathered. 

Wherever ergot is cultivated, there is 
always the danger of ergot poisoning, or 
“St. Anthony’s Fire,” a disease caused by 
eating ergot-infected grain. An eleventh- 
century writer describing ergotism re- 
ported: “Many were tortured and twist- 
ed; others died miserably, their limbs 
eaten up by the holy fire and blackened 
like charcoal.” 

The most recent ergotism epidemic, 
marked by milder symptoms of spasms, 
dimness of vision and hearing, and a kind 

gangrene, occurred in Russia in 
1926 after a cold, wet summer. (Wet 
weather favors the growth of ergot.) A 
Severe epidemic appeared in Man- 

t, England, in 1928. : 















More and more, private concerns are 
adopting the methods of successful 

' commercial haulers. They, too, have 
discovered that fully 80% of their 
hauling can be handled both easier 
and for much less money by trailer! 
So, the release of this new, advanced- 
type Trailmobile is acclaimed by 
traffic men everywhere! 


By means of unique ELECTRONIC 
“stress-measurement”, Trailmobile 
engineers have given this trailer the 
extra strength of aeronautic design. 
It is proved by ELECTRONICS to be 
the most rugged van of modern, light- 
weight construction ever produced! 

And important amounts of money 
are saved with Trailmobiles. Their 

_ Original cost, including that for trac- 


tors to haul them, is as much as 30% 
less than for trucks to haul equal loads, 
Furthermore, the maintenance cost 
of Trailmobiles is absurdly low—s#ill 
they are maneuvered just as easily, 
and are absolutely as safe as any other 
vehicles on the road! Remember that 
—and especially the 30% saving! 

So consider switching, as thousands 
have, to Trailmobiles. There’s a Trail- 
mobile Branch with factory-trained 
men nearby. They'll gladly explain 
innumerable ways that you, too, can 
save money with Trailmobiles. Call, 
for your blueprint of big economies 
to be made in your hauling set-up to- 
day. There is no obligation of course. 
And it will be well worth your while, 


The Trailmobile Company 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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~66 “Homefolks" Service Centers - 


THE TRAILMOGILS COMPANY 
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Unti nearly a century ago, 
the imperfect steel made by 
the early processes was an 
industrial marvel. But to- 
day’s rigidly controlled, 
high quality steels are the 
cornerstone of our indus- 
trial economy. Like steel... 
Carling’s Ale was good in 
1840... but it’s better than 
ever today! 
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84 NEWSWEEK 
RELIGION 
The Moving Pencil Writes 


Not long after Albert Payson Terhune 
died on Feb. 18, 1942, his widow was 
searching his effects in vain for important 
pedigree papers on the famous collies of 
Sunnybank. Just as she despaired of find- 
ing them, a clear voice said: “Look be- 
hind you, little girl! Look right behind 
you! They’re all there! Everything!” Thus 
were the pedigree papers found, as 
brown-eyed Anice Terhune tells it in a 
remarkable, 116-page book, “Across the 
Line,”* most of it conversations in “auto- 
matic writing” with her husband: she 
on the century-old estate near Pompton 
Lakes, N.J., he on the sixth celestial 
plane. 

The conversations, appended to some 
rough notes which Terhune, a deeply re- 
ligious man, made on life beyond the 
grave some time before he died, touch 
on Terhune’s current work, his clothes, 
and his friends. Some excerpts: 

Mrs.’ TERHUNE: “I asked if the dogs 
are there.” 

TERHUNE: “Laddie and Wolf knew me 
at once. It was so good to have them 
bounding around me again.” 

Mrs. TERHUNE: “Tell me more about 
your world.” 

TERHUNE: “It is impossible to describe 
... It is a great expansion of Power. A 
great expansion of Love. A great expan- 
sion of Beauty in all directions . . .” (Lat- 
er he wrote: “Things are similar to earth, 
but more radiantly beautiful every- 
where.” ) 

Mrs. TERHUNE: “Do you wear 
clothes?” 

TERHUNE: “Yes, a garment of some 
sort, I don’t know what to call it. A 
robe, I suppose.” 

“What color is it?” 


“My garment changes; but mostly it is 


gold, or red.” 


From the Author: Terhune on his 
work: “I cannot explain it exactly ... 
but it is done by thought, which forms a 
sort of electric power . . . It is like the 
radio, much; but very much more mar- 
velous.” 

Mrs. TERHUNE: “How do you work?” 

TERHUNE: “We sit down and concen- 
trate.” 

“Do you get tired?” 

“Yes. That is, I don’t; but the power 
goes off and I have to wait till I fill up 
again. That is our way of resting . . . 

“Do you smoke?” 

“No, I do not wish to.” 

At another point Terhune said he had 
been to Florida “to bring home dead 
fighters.” 

Mrs. TERHUNE: “Oh, Valkyrie stuff?” 

TERHUNE: “Yes . . . Strength is sup- 
plied . . . God is very merciful to those 


who do their duty in battle. They are 





*Dryden Press. $2. 
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confused . . . It is my work to comfort 
— them and tell them where they are.” 

~ By the moving pencil she held, Mrs. 

Terhune was informed that Terhune had 
une seen “Browning, and Elizabeth his wife,” 
was that old Robert, the Terhunes’ late gar- 
fant dener, was tending celestial roses, and 
s of that he (Terhune) had gone for conse- 
ind- cration to the highest (tenth) plane, 
be- where Christ and His apostles lived. — 
' Mrs. TERHUNE: “How about Judas?” 
TERHUNE: “We do not speak of him.” 


In the Kingdom: Near the end of the 
published conversations, Mrs. Terhune 
asked her husband more about the King- 
dom of Heaven. J 





Acme 


The Terhunes: They still converse 





‘ Mrs. TERHUNE: “Js there a real live 
Satan?” 

TERHUNE: “Yes. He is at large.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he is an angel who has put 
+ om himself above God . . . He will work his 
“a time out and then he will join the other 
? angels.” 

— = Peter as you at — 

eter is just exactly as I imagined.” 

ork?” “Tell me of the apostle John.” 

a. “John preaches in the Great Assembly 

Hall and is next to Christ.” 

“How about John the Baptist?” 

" “He is here. In a droning, resounding 
m UB, i voice he tells us the Eternal Truths.” 


From the Editor: Inspecting samples 

. had of Terhune’s postdeath writing, an editor 

F the company which published many of 

his mortal books said: “That doesn’t 

ff?” sound like big, robust Bert—one of the 

boys—who didn’t think much about after 

Pe life.” Terhune did, however, write several 

stories about dogs. 

Mrs. Terhune, author of four books on 

—— [i her own, has signed over all royalties on 
the communicated writings to charity. 
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Air Express speeds 
the day youll listen to 


Yes, as industry races against time to 
make more and more radios, irons, 
washing machines and other goods you 
want and need, Air Express is helping 
to get them faster. 
Here’s how. When a plant makes 
. production changes, new tools, dies, 
machinery and parts are needed fast— 
critical material that is obtained via 
Air ress in a matter of hours. With 
such delivery speed, industry as a 
whole is gaining millions of man-hours 
in getting consumer goods back on the 
market and into the home. 
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When time means man-hours saved, production gained, ep a 

a customer made — Air Express “earns its weight in | easel aa nw 

as thousands of firms, large and small, have learne cr 2 Hee. | 8 We. | 35 fhe. 40 We. | Conte 
Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute [#140 |s120 [9120 |s40 | 35 | 

between principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost includ- |2% ef 

ing special: pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery be- s : = = = — — 

tween many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service [isa Tiss Tass loots [euae T oes 

to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. Service m ae | «20 [2v40 [300 | 00 

direct by air to and from scores of foreign countries. 






GETS THERE PIRST- 


Write today for “Jig Saw Puzzle,” a booklet 
packed with facts that will help you solve 
many a shipping problem. Air Express Di- _ 
vision, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17. Or ask for it at any 
-s Airline or Express office. 

=> Phone AiR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 

Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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taining a copy of 
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TERNATIONAL DIC; 
TIONARY, Second Edi- 
tion. But place your 
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may be necessary. 


the standard for State Su- 
preme Courts, the Govern- 
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per offices, colleges an 
scheoks. It contains 3,350 
pages, illustrations for 12,000 
terms, and a total of 600,000 
entries—122,000 more than 
any other dictionary. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


“The Supreme Authority” 


This Circular Trade-Mark 
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Room for Pro Football 


by JOHN LARDNER 


For more than a year, as every 
football student knows, new profes- 
sional football leagues have been tak- 
ing form on paper. Some of them were 
shakedown projects that never left the 
one-desk office suites in which they 
were hatched—as a means of — 
somebody into or out of an establishe 
franchise, or purely for their 
general nuisance value. 
Elsewhere, as in New York 
City, supercharged minds 
like Leland Stanford Mac- 
Phail and Branch Rickey 
hurled threats, propositions, 
and ball parks at each other 
in a way which proved 
their were big possibilities 
and big money in the ex- 
pansion of pro football. 

This is even plainer by 
now. Pro football has growing pains. 
The end of the war may be the event 
which will build the sport into na- 
tional proportions both geographically 
and commercially, just as the end of 
the last war gave pro players their 
original impetus and made them begin 
to think of organization and respec- 
tability. 


I would like to underline the dis- 
tinction between professional football, 
where they pay off in the daylight, 
and professional college football. No 
one but a powerfully sheltered Es- 
kimo child—backward. at that—is sur- 

rised any more to hear that most col- 
ne football is professional, but the 
point is worth repeating at present be- 
cause it bears very strongly on the 
game’s future. If true pro football 
grows importantly now, it will prob- 
ably be at the expense—the commer- 
cial expense—of professional college 
football. 

The problem of organized pro foot- 
ball so far has been to build up follow- 
ings and franchises outside a few big 
cities east of the Mississippi. This is 
not a basic obstacle. Obviously pro- 
fessional football’ of the college vari- 
ety has been big-time and cream-rich 
for many years all over the land, in the 
cotton, the corn, the canebrakes, and 
the cow country, wherever a pair of 
roads cross. Outside the student bod- 
ies of the colleges with football teams, 
there are millions of ticket-buyers, bet- 
tors, and barroom debaters who know 
nothing of those colleges and care less. 
New York night clubs, to name one 
area of synthetic college spirit, are 
packed on the night of the Army- 





Notre Dame game with snake-danc- 
ers and weeping patriots who have a 
hazy idea that the Notre Dame cam- 
pus lies near Quogue, Long Island. 

It seems easy on paper to transfer 
this huge and strictly game-minded 
national audience from the support of 
college pro teams to the support of 
true pro teams. Only habit 
is against it, and the recent 
war had strong habit-break- 
ing properties; especially, in 
the field of football,. where 
it began to make the dodges 
of the colleges look sillier 
and sillier. 

. Just lately the Big 7, a 
Mountain State college 
league, passed a rule mak- 
ing ex-servicemen eligible 
to play football even if they 
are graduates. This was a work of su- 
pererogation—the graduates had al- 
ready been playing all season. There 
are likely some among them who came 
back to college chiefly to play football 
and find a place to light and look 
around from—in which case, they 
would be happier and better paid (at 
least, more steadily paid ) if profession- 
al football circuits existed to hire them 
from the colleges in that part of the 
country. Those who want to study and 
play football on the side are welcome 
to the chance; the more so because 
they, and the war from which they 
come, are in this way helping to tear 
the fake whiskers off of college foot- 
ball, in which eligibility rules were be- 


ing twisted and players shopped for | 


long before the war began. 


The characters who own big pro 
football franchises argue that new 
leagues are doomed because the traf- 
fic will not support them, There is 
nothing in this. A new Texas pro 
league was formed last week, for busi- 
ness in 1946, and it ought to do fine 
in a rabid football state where hun- 
dreds of thousands of fans have sup- 
ported college teams for years for want 
of something better. The college boys 
are not the best pros because er are 
now and then asked to study, which 
distracts them. Also, they are younger 
and less experienced than the organ- 
ized pros. If colleges persist with high- 
pereenee football, they will logical 

me the minor leagues of footb 
and boys who attend them to play 
football will leave them as soon as pos- 
sible—just because they are the minor 
leagues. 
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Big Red 


Red Smith, christened Richard, is a 
double-threat coach. Alternately bulging 
in the uniform of the baseball Chicago 
Cubs or the football New York Giants, 


Smith, barely 5 feet 9, weighs 225. 


But his record, more than his size, 
makes Smith an unusual fellow. Last De- 
cember, as the Giant line coach, he took 
part in the National Football League 
championship playoff—the pro football 
equivalent of the World Series. Three 
weeks ago he was in the World Series 
dugout, as assistant coach to Manager 
Charlie Grimm of the Cubs. Last week 
Smith was again in football togs, a coach- 
ing aid to Steve Owen of the Giants and, 
also, Coach Lou Little of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

This mixture of baseball and football, 
which keeps Smith busy the year round, 





Smérgasbord Smith re 


is the natural outcome of a double-joint- 
ed career that has touched the lives of 
many colorful sports figures. 


Irish and Giant: Born 41 pas ago in 
Brokaw, Wis.,-Smith played football and 
basketball in Kaukauna (Wis.) High 


.School, and third base for the town base- 


ball team. At Notre Dame, Smith played 
guard from 1923 to 1926 for Knute 
Rockne. He learned baseball from Man- 


ager John McGraw, who made him a 


New York Giant catcher. 

He played baseball for the Giants, 
Montreal, and Boston Braves. He 
coached baseball at Georgetown Univer- 
sity, where he met Lou Little. He went 
to the Milwaukee Brewers (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 24) in 1986 and stayed as coach 
for eight years. This year Grimm drafted 

to work on the Cub pitchers. 

In football, Smith played for the 

Bay Packers, C. C. (Cash and 


% 
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Fiw industries have faced a 
manpower shortage greater 
than that of the timberman. Yet 
despite this handicap, greatly 
increased production was demanded. The application of new 
methods or the use of new equipment seemed the only answer. 


A Disstoneer had been called in by Army engineers and given the 
problem of developing a mechanical saw for military use. The solu- 
tion was found in the Disston Chain Saw, with Mercury Gasoline 
Engine. .Today, thousands of the same time and cost saving saws 
are used in our forests, in our mines and in many industries. 


Operations have been carefully watched and studied. During the 
same time, additional research was carried on in the Disston labora- 
tories. And now Disston is ready to announce— 


The New “G-AY” Model Disston Chain Saw, one of the finest cut- 
ting tools Disston ever made. Though unchanged in principle, 
this new saw has many improvements: added power and important 
new features... faster, steadier running...increased ease and 
economy of operation... greater sturdiness...easy to operate...etc. 


Another clear-cut case 
on special work, but on ordinary 


Bad 
wy Jobs as well. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF NEW “G-AY” MODEL 


Air Cleaner to keep sawdust 
and dirt from engine and 
carburetor. * 


* DISSTONEER — a man who com- 
bines the experience of Disston 
ey and sound engineer- 
ing knowledge to find the right 
tool for you—to cut wood, to 
cut metal and other materials— 
and TO CUT YOUR COST 
OF PRODUCTION—xnot only 


viding greater cooling area. 
Reduction gear ratio of 3:1 


Muffler prevents exhaust 
from annoying operator. 


=—Provides more efficient “L” pater 
Fuel _— (built in gasoline chain operating speed. — we 
: Positive multiple disc clutch, 
Die cast cooling fan. 13 plates. 


Equipped with 3-rib protec- 
e tion cradle underneath eagine. 
Die cast cylinder, with 


wi Conveniently located throttle 
creased number of fins, 


ine 
pro- may besetin “open” position, 


Aad others. 





WENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC, 1346 Tacony, Philadelphia 35, Pa, U.S.A. 
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DON’T YOU 
KNOW 
THERE’S A 


WAR OFF? 


And they’re pouring into 
New York by the thousands! 

We're tickled to death to 
have them back, and we’re 
doing our best to accommo- 
date them—and you, too! 

We regret we cannot ac- 
cept all reservations! 


—- is 


- MTEL Levindlow 


CHARLES 6. ROCHESTER, Vice-Pres. ond Mng. Dir. 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST.,N. Y. C.17 








is again acceptin 
scriptions from manufactur- 
ers, dealers, jobbers, banks, 
finance houses and those who 
wish to keep abreast of all 
the news in America’s No. 1 
industry. 

Send $1 for a 10 weeks’ or $2.50 for a 


six months’ TRIAL subseription. Regular 
rates are $4 per year or $7 for twe years. 


SLOCUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 





















GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND 


GET EASIER SHAVES 
a 


Here’s streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance —t assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth- 


Money back guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 
DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP Dent. & MYSTIC CONN 


2605 PENOBSCOT BLOG., DETROIT 26, MICH. 
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Carry) Pyle’s New York Yankees, and the 
Giants. He coached at Seton Hall Col- 
lege and under Doc Spears at Wisconsin. 
He was an assistant coach for Green Bay 
from 1936 to 1943. 

Smith’s appetite is equal to his waist- 
line. After watching him punish the table 
at a Scandinavian restaurant, Grimm nick- 
named him Smoérgasbord. But the good- 
natured coach doesn’t consider himself 
outsize because he has gargantuan 
friends. They include Grimm himself, 
Tiny Jack Lavelle, football scout and 
track starter; Stout Steve Owen and his 
brother Big Bill, and Huge Harold Hick- 
man, Army’s line coach. These five roly- 
polies add up to almost three-quarters of 
a_ ton of sportsmen. 


oo 


The House That Tex Built 


Sonja Henie made her professional 
debut there, fluttering through “The Dy- 
ing Swan” on skates. Joe Louis defended 
his heavyweight title there five times. The 
great runners, Paavo Nurmi, Glenn Cun- 
ningham, and Gunder Hagg, had raced 
on its 160-yard board track. Hank Lui- 
setti showed his peerless basketball there. 
Paderewski played to its packed seats. 
There Bad Man Eddie Shore started 
hockey fights; and aerial artists of the 
circus flirted with death—and even died. 
There Dorothy Thompson was ejected 
from a German-American Bund rally. 

Those are some of the factors that 
have made Madison Square Garden, New 
York, the most famous coliseum in the 
world. Next month the Garden celebrates 
its twentieth anniversary on its mid-Man- 
hattan site at Eighth Avenue between 
49th and 50th Streets. 

More sports championships are de- 
cided annually within its fireproofed walls 
than in any other arena: National Ama- 
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teur Athletic Union indoor track and 
field, National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation basketball, National Horse Show, 
Westminster Dog Show, and the World’s 
Championship Rodeo, for the twentieth 
time now at the Garden until Nov. 4. 

Title fights are staged there by Pro- 
moter Mike Jacobs. The Hollywood Ice 
Revue and Ice Follies skate through each 
winter. The New. York Rangers use the 
Garden rink as home ice in the National 
Hockey League. The Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey Circus begins its na- 
tional tour each spring with a month’s 
stay at the Garden. 


Transplanting the Garden: Visitors 
to New York are frequently puzzled that 
Madison Square Garden is some 30 city 
blocks north and west of Madison 
Square. There’s a story behind this geo- 
graphical discrepancy. 

The Garden traces its history back to 
1857, when the first Union Railway Sta- 
tion was built adjacent to Madison 
Square Park. Abandoned as a railway 
terminal in 1871, Union Station became 
an exhibition hall known as Gilmore's 
Garden, later Barnum’s Hippodrome, and 
finally (in 1879) as Madison Square 
Garden. A new building was erected on 
the spot in 1890. 

At that time, Madison Square Garden 
was on the northern rim of New York’s © 
amusement center. Its directors included 
J. P. Morgan and P. T. Barnum. The 
architect was Stanford White, who in 
1906 was shot to death on the roof gar- 
den by Harry K. Thaw. It was in the old 
Garden that William Jennings Bryan ac- 
cepted the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nation in 1896. Here Franklin D. Roose- 
velt plumped for his old friend Al Smith 
in the 29-session 1924 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

Tex Rickard, the most fabulous pro- 


automat: 
entire G 








Whoa! Tom Hughes, Purdue tackle, upsets Paul Sarringhaus, Ohio State back, in 
the big game of the Midwest last Saturday, just as Purdue upset the two-touchdown- 
favorite Buckeyes 35-183 for OSU’s first defeat in thirteen games in two seasons. 


Associated Press 
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; and [ipmoter of boxing, and John Ringling, the 
Asso- {Mcircus master, controlled the Garden in 
ne early 1920s. But crowds of the Gold- 
orld’s fen Age of Sports were getting too bi 
ntieth [for the place. So Rickard, Ringling, an 
ov. 4. [an “Association of 100 Millionaires” fi- 
r Pro- anced the new Garden, capitalized for 
d Ice $5,650,000, at its present site. Thomas W. 
1 each. [Lamb, theater architect, designed the 
se the [building and the firm of James Stewart & 
tional {§Co., Inc., built the amphitheater in nine 
s. and «months. 
ts na- The Garden’s main auditorium is 200 
onth’s feet wide and 375 feet long. Not a single 
column was used in the main arena. The 
les immense roof is held by 60-ton trusses 
isitors fithat span the width of the block. The 
d that Biacors are of pink Tennessee terrazzo. An 


ion pousaatc sprinkler system protects the =| LEARN HOW LITTLE MONEY COSTS 


> 8e0-  Blexits are so arranged that the building 


an be cleared in five minutes. 
et RRS UNDER THIS LIBERAL PLAN 





Circus of Sports: Originally designed 






















— for boxing, the Ag now oa more 
profitable attractions. Last year, the ci , 
a eee le Sik eibidiaasobvniene--tiskn O MATTER HOW you have financed your business . . . no matter 
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quare g000) and hockey (500,000). The size of Commercial Financing Plan: 
ed on mage varies with we sport. Ms P 
ockey, the onetime attendance record is .. Drasti . . — made emen 
arden (15,514. For basketball, it is 18,419, for os —— — _ me ra possible by tr 
York's “boxing, 23,190. usly increased use 0 plan. 
luded The iene a oe one ne varies with 2. You expand or contract your use of our money to fit your 
. Th events. Saddle-horse enthusiasts wear eve- : y-to-da . . 
ho in ming clothes and pay as much as $315 da y needs and pay sonra only on y —— 
f gar- [for a box (bat only ae = the aver- day-to-day use... not on a straight loan for a fixed time. 
he old Mage attend horse shows). Communists 3. You do not interest on borrowed money that is lyi 
pote ae snvthing and pay 32 clue: A Uap idle on phate and you need: not occa am 
nomi- ingside, politicians and café society Ma Yy g 
Roose- ingle with the sporting world. On a — cash balances to pay off loans. 
Smith Mgood night, patrons eat 12,000 hot dogs aa 
c Na- Mand drink 1,000 gallons of beer and pop, You may find that the actual cost of our service compares favorably 
served by the ee Al of the Garden with a rate of no more than 444%, on the basis of a normal time loan. 
oncessionaire, Fred Kanen, Mike Jacobs's ig : 
brother-in-law. : We emphasize that our service gives you a continuous and dependable 
The transition from sport to sport is supply of funds at all times... liberal enough to meet any opportunity 
pemvieed with quick-change artistry Dy for profit ...and without interference with your management. 
chard Donopria, superintendent. Dono- 
pria can turn a basketball. court into a Let us show you how little money costs .. . how much more you can get 
ockey rink in about five hours. ... and how fast you can get it under our plan. Write, wire or telephone 


Always Open for Businean. Todey the nearest Commercial Credit office tiated below. 
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the Garden’s business, under the super- : 
— atthe, obey Sa ol COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 

tt owns the hockey Rangers. On. its board altiennnn, Seeae Spek, Coleen, Cis: ages Mp Frencteeny Pertand, See, 
of directors are Ned Irish, the astute 
basketball promoter, and such shrewd 
businessmen as J. D. Hertz, B. F. Gimbel, 


and W. P. Chrysler Jr. DIT 
The Garden is a successful example of ‘e) MMERCI AL CRE 
Sports as big business. But what a busi- NY 
ess! Six-day bicycle races, dancethons,. (Ke) MPA 
soccer games, weight-lifting contests, 
ling matches, indoor baseball, and > nital ¢ 
50 on down the list. Perhaps the strangest Capita 
event was the laying-out of Tex Rickard. 
in “The House That Tex Built,” sports 
tans filed past the body of the founder 
n 1929 for a last curious look at the- 
cat promoter who first swung a mil- ee : 
on-dollar gate. FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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THEATER 


Stones Still Rolling 


Although it is 39 years since “The Red 
Mill” came to Broadway, the Stone fam- 
ily is still with the Victor Herbert oper- 
etta. Along with Dave Montgomery, the 
1906 production starred Fred Stone and 
his wife, Aileen Crater. The present re- 
vival has Stone’s daughter Paula as co- 
producer and his daughter Dorothy as in- 
génue. On opening night at the Ziegfeld 
Theater, Mr. and Mrs. Stone sat down 














. front and apparently had a very pleasant 


evening. So did the majority of those 
present for this experiment in nostalgia. 

In its way, Henry Blossom’s book is a 
sad commentary on the present state of 
Broadway musicals. The producers make 
no desperate attempt to modernize the 
story, neither do they poke an irreverent 





Graphic House 
Dorothy Stone and chorus boy in 
“The Red Mill,” 1945 version ... 


finger in its ancient ribs. Yet “The Red 
Mill,” much as it was produced at the 


turn of the century, is sounder stuff-and- ~ 


nonsense than such recent invocations as 
“Mr. Strauss Goes to Boston” and “Polo- 
naise.” The score is one of Herbert’s best: 
“In Old New York,” “Because You're 
You,” and “Isle of Our Dreams.” Unfor- 
tunately, the singing isn’t always up to 
the music, with one notable exception: 
Singing “Every Day Is Ladies’ Day With 
Me’ as he eyes the ladies in the audience, 
Edward Dew justifiably stops the show. 

Even the dated comedy is acceptable 
with Eddie Foy Jr. and Michael O’Shea 
in the Montgomery-and-Stone roles as a 
pair of indigent Americans double-talk- 
ing a course through penury and pulchri- 
tude in a Dutch landscape. Dorothy 
Stone and her husband, Charles Collins, 








contribute some lively dancing, and 
Odette Myrtil is obstreperously French 
and fancy-free as Madame La Fleur. But 
it is Foy Jr.—whether he is disguised as a 
waiter at the local inn or playing Dr. 
Watson to O’Shea’s tweedy Sherlock 
Holmes—who shares the honors with the 
“Red Mill’s” composer. 


Qoon 


L Affaire Darlan, Dated 


If it had been produced on Broadway 
a few years ago,* Irwin Shaw’s “The 
Assassin” might have profited by its re- 
lation to current history. But even then 
it would not have been a good play. 

The assassin of the title is a young 
French Royalist who becomes emotion- 
ally and politically involved with a Free 
French group. in Algiers about the time 
of the Anglo-American invasion. His vic- 
tim is Admiral Vespery, a fictional stand- 


Culver 
. - . and the parental Stones in 
“The Red Mill,” 1906 version 


in for Admiral Darlan, and it is somewhat 
difficult to tell whether love or patriotism, 
or superior plotting on the part of jealous 
subordinates, explains what happened to 
the admiral and the man who killed him. 

Frank Sundstrom, a young Swedish 
actor making his debut in this country by 
permission of David O. Selznick, who has 
prior rights, plays the title role with the 
authority and charm of a _ prospective 
matinee idol. Harold Huber, Karl Malden, 
and others in an excellent cast take this 
synthetic history in their stride. Shaw has 
written some eloquent and _ pointed 
speeches about men of good will under 
pressure, and sometimes his melodrama 
is good theater. Unhappily, it isn’t quite 
good enough. 


®It was staged in London in March 1945, at the 
Savoy Theater, where it ran for ten ks. 
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Scripts, Please 


The House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities (the revamped Dies com. 
mittee) stepped last week on tender, pink 
radio toes. The committee counsel, Er. 
nest Adamson, admitted requesting 
scripts from Johannes Steel, Frank King- 


don, William. S$. Gailmor, and Hans’! 


Jacob, all commentators on local New 
York stations. Raymond Swing, ABC, 
Cecil Brown, Mutual, and Sidney Walton 
and J. Raymond Walsh, New York local 
commentators, reported receiving request 
letters. All, with the exception of Swing, 
are well left of center. ; 

Most of the resulting ruckus centered 
around Rep. John Rankin, moving spirit 
of the committee. Steel made the noisiest 
beef: “I have consulted outstanding psy. 
chiatrists and they say ... thata... 
committee of psychiatrists would commit 
him [Rankin] to an asylum.” 

By the end of the week indignation 
was bustin’ out all over. Some members 
of Congress circulated a petition to dis. 
charge the committee. In New York, the 
radio division of the Independent Citi- 
zens Committee of Arts, Sciences, and 
Professions—successor to a group formed 
during the 1944 campaign to support 
President Roosevelt—called for action “to 
stop the campaign of subtle intimidation 
which has been launched against a group 
of respected, Sble radio commentators.’ 


Po 


Muse Correspondent 


One of the sturdiest of prewar after. 
noon diversions was the program Be 
tween the Bookends, a soft-spoken, lan 
guid reading of “Trees-y” poetry by Te 
Malone. Housewives, lovers, invalids, ant 
miscellaneous sentimentalists made M: 
lone one of the most written-to men i 
radio. Then early in 1944, when the pr 
gram was fifteen years old, Malone, re 
sembling a pudgy, bald, and mustache 
Cupid, trotted into his boss’s office at th 
Blue network and asked to be sent ove 
seas as a war correspondent. 

The idea got no farther than the net 
work’s news head. He laughed uproar 
ously at such incongruity and went bac 
to stretching his budget so war reportef 
with more training could get to the fron 
But Malone, heartened by Emie Pyle 
success, rounded up $3,000 and offere 
to pay his own way over. Such unortht 
dox, earnest methods impressed. Thoug 
the news head shed tears at the prospe¢ 
the boss said Malone could go—on co 
pany funds. 


Junk and Junkets: Shipped hom 
fourteen months later, Malone 1 
hitchhiked by plane and jeep from Ie 
land to Athens, recorded interviews W 
hundreds of servicemen, got him 
sponsor, added enormously to the v 
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FALLING OUT OF THE 


paren ... and fast ... nearly three cars a 
minute! Losers in the grim battle against 
wartime wear... 


Can your car stand the gaff of another win- 
ter’s wear and tear? Your Texaco Dealer can 
help pull it through . . . if you act quickly! 
Drive in now for a complete check-up and win- 
ter change-over. 


Have your Texaco Dealer make a systematic 
inspection of vital body and chassis points. He’ll 
check battery, gears, spark plugs, tires, radiator. 
He’ll put in the correct winter grade of 
HAVOLINE MOTOR OIL Of TEXACO MOTOR OIL... 





REST ROOMS 














GASOLINE 














ALL NIGHT SERVICE 
FROM COAST-TO-COAST 
AS CONDITIONS PERMIT 


FIRE-CHIEF 
GASOLINE 


REGISTERED 


A GREAT TEXACO DEALER LINE-UP 





SKY CHIEF HAVOLINE AND TEXACO 
GASOLINE 


heh ™ = % ‘i 
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WARNING! According to best 
estimates over 1,000,000 cars will 
go out of service this year. Will 
one of them be yours? 


PICTURE ... your car too ? 


both insulated against excessive engine heat. 
He'll protect moving chassis parts with long- 
lasting MARFAK lubrication. 


Phffffft! Three more gone... since you began 
reading this ad. Better make that date with your 
Texaéd Dealer now! 


louthe welcome at 


TEXACO DEALERS 


TUNE IN: .. . Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night 
starring James Melton. See newspapers for time 
and stations. 











your car 


MARFAK 
LUBRICATION 








MOTOR OILS 





MOUNTAIN MOVING DONE HERE 


Charleston, West Virginia, heart of a 
great chemical and industrial empire, is 
surrounded by some of the roughest 
mountain country east of the Rockies. 
Yet here the remarkable Kanawha Air- 
port is being built. By slicing the tops 
off four adjacent mountains and filling 
the valleys between, engineers are creat- 
ing a huge, modern airport with run- 
ways more than a mile long! 

Here some 60 “Caterpillar” Diesel 
Tractors—track-type and wheel—are at 
work on this mountain-moving opera- 
tion. Slashing through rock and earth 
with their bulldozers, burly “Caterpillar” 


Diesel D8s are hewing away the sum- 
mits and tumbling them into fills as deep 
as 230 feet. 

On the medium hauls, these same 
track-type tractors are pulling scrapers 
that carry as much as 25 cubic yards at 
a time. And for the longer hauls—half 
a mile or more — “Caterpillar” Diesel 
DWio Tractors, rolling on giant rubber 
tires, take the earth away at speeds up 
to 18 miles per hour. More than 5 mil- 
lion cubic yards will be moved. 

Here also three sturdy “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Motor Graders level and smooth 
runways and nine “Caterpillar” Diesel 


Engines power shovels and compressors. 

The fact that such a task can be un- 
dertaken at all is a tribute to the rugged 
power and performance of “Caterpillar” 
Diesel equipment. That it can be done 
without excessive expense is due in large 
part to the tremendous work capacity of 
“Caterpillar” Diesels, their fuel economy 
and low maintenance costs. 

The age of flight is just ahead. More 
and more cities will build greater, finer 
airports. And “Caterpillar” will have the 
wide variety of matched equipment 
needed to do the earthmoving. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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accumulation of human-interest stories,. 
heen the first correspondent to cross the 
Remagen bridge (by a fluke), and oc- 
casionally achieved his ambition of being 
referred to as “radio’s Emie Pyle.” 

Malone has virtually junked the book- 


“4 ends for his postwar program (ABC, 
i Monday-Friday, 11:45-12 a.m., EST). 
od He now comments on the news, though 
r” rarely on more than one item a day, into 
ne which he cross-stitches biography, anec- 
pe dote, and opinion—in his best poetry- 
of reading style. For old times’ sake, he 

often concludes with a doggerel poem. 
my Last week, ABC, at Malone’s urging, 

picked him from its commentator list to 
re make a special round-the-world junket on 
er the Globester. In relay fashion he will 
he 





Malone gagging—but only for a gag 


take almost four weeks for the trip, broad- 
casting from Cairo, Karachi, Manila, and 
other stops, with side pilgrimages to Jeru- 
salem and Tokyo. . 


Arrival Between Bookends: Malone 





was born in 1908, the son of an itinerant . 


Mormon evangelist and candymaker. He 
was named Frank Alden Russell. Ted 
Malone came into being when Russell 
had to fill a suddenly vacated fifteen 
minutes on KMBC in Kansas City, Mo., 
Where he was a general hand. For the 
ll fifteen minutes Russell read the only 
thing available, a dog-eared copy of 
Bryant’s “Thanatopsis.” He had previous- 
ly admonished the announcer to disguise 
connection with the sissy stuff. But 
he response was far from sissy, and Ted 
Malone and Between the Bookends got 
off to a fast start. 
_ Though news now comes first, poetry 
is still important to Malone. He edits a 
quotations page in Good Housekeeping 
and has put out seven books of Malone- 
chosen verse, some of which have been 
best sellers, as poetry books go. 








“I simply can’t get around any more 
without my Rand M¢Nally Atlas!” 


High flying witches have nothing on 
the airy traveller of tomorrow who 
may plan to girdle the globe as casu- 
ally as a witch points a broomstick 
at the moon. 

But they haveone thing in common 
—these air-minded travelers. They 
like to see where they’re going, as 
well as where they’ve been. And even 
a witch knows there’s no better way 
to survey the world at a glance than 
through the pages of a Rand M¢Nal- 
ly Atlas. 


The wonders of the world as it is, 
... the travels that were and that may 


be, lie before you as you turn the 
pages from the Leeward Islands to 
the Windward Islands, from Cyprus 
to Iraq. And if your postwar plans 
do not include travel, an Atlas will 
make a flying carpet out of your own 
front room rug. 


Today, a variety of Rand MSNally 
Atlases are ready to give you a pre- 
view of the faraway lands you’ ve heard 
so much about .. . and to help you 
follow the peace plans of the world. 
Get one today at your bookstore or 
department store. Prices range from 
twenty-five cents to twelve dollars. 


RAND M¢ENALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « WASHINGTON 
Schoolbooks * School Maps « Children’s Books * Road Maps 


Travel Folders * Tickets « Coupon Books « 


Maps « Atlases 


Globes * Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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De Jong kuews the young 


War's Stepchildren 
The plight of refugee children in this 
war is eatedy and intelligently | 


World,” a novel by Dola de Jong, a’ 
young ‘Dutch journalist who worked 
and taught such youngsters in Africa. 
Without either sentimentality or easy 

a she probes some of the p 

ogical problems besetting a group o 

gee children in Morocco as they 
await passage to ‘Lisbon. The childre 
who range from babies to teen-agers 2 
include ‘many nationalities, are superbly 
drawn. (. . . AND THE FIELp Is TH 
Wortp. By Dola de Jong. 215 pages. 
Scribners. $2.50.) 
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The Complete Ben Franklin 


For most Americans, Benjamin Frank 
lin has a rather stuffy reputation. The} 
know him best as a barefoot boy wh 
trekked from Boston to Philadelphi 
munching a loaf of bread. Once in t 
City of Brotherly Love he flew a kite ant 

“invented” electricity, wrote banalities © 

and virtue under the pen name 0 
Richard Saunders, and. founded Th 
Saturday Evening Post. 

In the course of this busy life Frankl 
wrote his “autobiography” y” which, in th 
past 100 years, has run into at least 101 
editions. He also won a certain sub ros 
fame as a master of pornography. Bi 
Benjamin Franklin was much more tha 
a kite flyer, more than an ambassada 
more than a maxim writer. He was a ¢i 
ilized ery who played a very i 

t part in the dev ent of t 

United States, and if he is revered b 
pene of commerce presidents 
he also can t 


vings-banks promoters 
his place along with tha rectgaized § 





FINISH TRE 308... 
BUY VICTORY BONDS 


Helps the Farmer Feed Your Family... 


Luscious fruits and vegetables... . 


choice meats, dairy products and ce- 
reals in endless variety ...load your 
table with mouth-watering goodness... 
make this a healthy, well-fed nation. 


These food products from the na- 
tion’s farms stream to your home 
with the help of Your Unseen Friend 
—NICKEL. For riding with the farm- 
er, in bulldozer, tractor and truck, is 
the “friendly” metal that adds stam- 
ina to all kinds of farm equipment— 
that helps make it strong and sturdy, 
more economical and efficient. 


Nickel—“unseen” because it is com- 
bined with other metals to make alloy 
steels.and other Nickel Alloys—adds 
toughness, resistance to wear, and 


other special properties to important 


parts like motor blocks, transmis- 
sions and shafts. 

In these, and countless pther ways, 
Nickel is your Unseen Friend. It’s as 
much a part of your daily life as the 
lead-in wirein your electriclight bulb. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N. Y. 


International Nickel — miners, smelters and refiners of 
Nickel and the Platinum metals... producers of INCO 
Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and INCONEL, 


--.Your Unseen Friend 
1946, 
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in BLACK and WHITE, 
HUBER RES OURCE- fulness 


STANDS OUT! 





OIL is one of Huber’s many important resources. Versatile in its uses, 
petroleum and its derivatives are prime ingredients of high grade, mod- 
ern news and publication inks. Up from the ground comes this precious 
fluid to find its way into print that informs, entertains and influences 
millions of people. ; 


Unique in the ink industry, Huber produces most of the ingredients 
used in the production of its black inks—from the ground up. Because of 
this, the uniformity and quality of Huber news and publication inks are 
recognized standards. If you are impressed with the readability of your 
favorite newspaper, the chances are it is printed with Huber ink. 


Over the war years, much of our energy has been devoted to the pro- 
duction of critical war material; WY EX Carbon Black, SUPREX Clay 
and synthetic rubber chemicals. This has added a wealth of research 
knowledge, vastly expanded production capacity and experience which 
promises an interesting peacetime future. 


Today, we are eager to place our 
.widened knowledge and increased 
facilities at the disposal of those who 
want only the best in printing inks. . 


J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
~ Langley, S: C.; Borger, Texas. 


PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON: BLACKS, CHINA CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS, 


‘ at the top of the list. He now has col- 
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writers, thinkers, and doers of his Revolu- 
tionary times. 

For many years Carl Van Doren has 
been Franklin’s best twentieth-century 
pros agent. Van Doren is an excellent 

istorian who works from original sources, 
and his biography “Benjamin Franklin,” 
which won him a Pulitzer Prize, stands 


lected and collated Franklin’s own writ- 
ings, set them forth in chronological order, 
and supplied them with intelligent com. 
mentary. As a result, he has given us 
what Franklin failed to do—a complete 
story of his life. This includes notes, 
letters, dispatches, last wills and testa- 
ments, and Franklin’s own autobiograph- 
ical writings. Put together by a skilled 
investigator and editor, they make facinat- 
ing reading, a book for the long run. 
(BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’s AUTOBIOGRAPHI- 
caL Writincs. Selected and Edited by 
Carl Van Doren. 810 pages. Viking. $5.) 


Pa 


Man of Stalingrad 


Konstantine Simonov is one of Rus- 
sia’s most versatile and prolific writers. 
His dispatches from the front during the 
siege of Stalingrad and the battle for 
Moscow stirred all Russians. His plays, 
motion pictures, short stories, and poetry 
have won acclaim in the Soviet Union, 
One play, “The Russian People,” was 
adapted to the American stage by Clif- 
ford Odets and presented on Broadway 
in 1942. Now his first novel is published 
in English and, as the November choice 
of the Book-of-the-Month Club, is as« 
sured of wide distribution. . 

“Days and Nights” deserves an audi 
ence. It is a fast, exciting book, packed 
with action and almost devoid of propa- 
ganda. None of its characters, all vividly 
and humanly presented, spout the party 
line. Although its people are all Russians. 
they might be Americans or Englishmen, 
fighting to defend their country against 
invaders. The days and nights of the 
title are the days and nights when most 
of Stalingrad was in German hands, the 
days and nights which historians may 
determine marked the beginning of the 
end of Nazi might. * 

Written with an almost Hemingway- 
esque economy of words, “Days and 
Nights” captures what must have been 
the true spirit of those men and women 
who, by sheer power of will, won Stalin- 
grad back, building by building. It is no 
book of black and white, in which the 
Russians are all white and the Germans 
all black. There is even a Russian traitor 
willing to sell out his country. Such Ger- 
mans as move into the book (for the 
most part they are entrenched behind 
their barricades and seen only in 
distance) are not bestial, Hollywooden 
villains with monocles and blood mania. 


ao, Death, and Love: Hero of 
the novel is a Red Army captain. It is his 
job to take and hold three apartment 
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houses in Stalingrad. This he does, but 
not easily and not without severe losses 
among his men. Unskilled at the start in 
n has ff je dreadful modern art of house-to-house 
ntury i fehting, Captain Saburov does not move 
ellent § vith incredible, movie-like precision but 
urces, #4; Red Army men must have moved 
iklin, when Simonov fought and wrote with 
stands Bf item, Most of the book is about how 
S col- i cburov, through 70 days and nights— 
Writ- ff some wracked with death and fire, some 
order, quiet with portent of a dreadful tomor- 
com- § ow—held his buildings and how, finally, 
en us §:, the distance, the Russians heard the 
nplete rumble of their own heavy artillery and 
notes, fi inew that with dawn the siege would be 
testa- lifted at last. 
graph- 
skilled 
.cinat- 
¥ run. 
2A PHI- 
ed by 
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Saburov—Aloysha to his friends—falls in 
‘love with a Red Army nurse. The ‘love 


* Rus- 
riters. 


Simonov at the front 





ome story is not pretentious but is fitted with 

of the irable skill into the tremendous and 

= = overwhelming drama of the battle 
itself. 

= Once Saburov is forced to send his men 

of the to death because of the stubborn orders 


of a superior officer; that night he does 
a. the job that failed in the daytime attack. 
q Again he is almost led into a trap by the 
S been fe Uaitor who has turned German spy. No 
vomen (gtiting that has come of this war is more 
Stalin. gel0od-curdling in its “realism than the 
t is oe - pad peg mae perp 
: ea ? e traitor’s 
ch the Behactly death. ; ee 


ermans 
tt Hl the Dispassionate Machinist: Sino 


. the 
cor the Movs first job was that of a turnér’s ap- 
behind Mmereatice. He learned to handle precision 
in the A achinery skillfully, but, as he reported 
vooden fin <> Rig Ber People” was on 
: Drog dway, : no particular passion” 
—_ pla TER lagi 
iis IS a success story, an ie. 
ero ‘He began as a poet—one of his first 


rtment [ay o'ts Was about his experiences in 1934 
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During these. grim days and nights, - 
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The hardest working _ 
horses in the land: 


_. no form of land or air transportation 
which gets so much work out of so little horsepower 


as your railroads. 


- Here’s what we mean: To carry a ton of freight by 
plane requires, on the average, a pull of 100 horse- 
power. A highway truck needs about 15 horsepower 
for every ton hauled. But, to move’a ton of freight by 


rail requires only 2 horsepower! 


"No wonder the railroads are carrying 75% of the 
Nation’s total freight . . . moving thousands of tons 
of raw materials and manufactured products at an 


average rate of Jess than 1 cent a ton mile! 


Erie Railroad 
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during the building of the White Se 
Canal. That autumn he entered night 
classes at the Literary Institute in Mos. 
cow. He found working in a factory days 
and studying nights too much, and gaye 
up his job. He became a professional 
editor and was studying for a Master of 
Arts degree in literature when the war 
broke out. Famous for his dispatches in 
which he reported battles from Outer 
Mongolia in 1939 to Berlin in 1945, he 
2 " won literary prizes and military decora- 
a daisy” baer tions. 

Simonov’s “Days and Nights” stands 
with the best of war literature—of this or 
of any war. Some credit should go un. 
doubtedly to Joseph Barnes, foreign 
editor of The New York Herald Tribune, 
-whose translation is superb. (Days anp_ 
Nicuts. By Konstantine Simonov. Trans- 
lated by Joseph Barnes. 421 pages. Simon 
d> Schuster. $2.75.) 
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Psychosis in. Prague 


; - In “Seven Ap the. pasting Man,” 
Qin Egon Hostovsky, a young Czech, has pro- 
Tastes fresh wa 0g -+- COMM readly-te “SOWE Fi an effective allegorical nal 
ei which, unlike most of its kind, manages 
: to remain dramatic throughout. 

The scene is pre-Munich Prague, and 
the central character is a brilliant, erratic 
poet, victim of the spiritual decay of pre- 
war Europe. Gathered around him are his 
seven bewitched followers—wife, mistress, 
sister, doctor, and friends—each symbol- 
izing an attitude of the times. 

The book’s main concern is a psycho- 
philosophical one and most of the action 
centers around the poet’s flirtation with 
Fascism and its effects on his followers. 
Hostovsky’s writing jumps from sheer 
hysteria to banality, but the total effect 
is powerful. (SEVEN TIMES THE LEADING 
Man. By Egon Hostovusky. 251 pages. 
Fischer. $2.75.) 


Glory be! A ready-to-serve Dry Martini with all 
that just-right, fresh-from-the-shaker flavor! 
And you can pour one or a trayful, then \ a 0 
put the bottle away for weeks, without 
losing a whit of the dewy-fresh taste. — 
It’s Hiram Walker’s Dry Martini— and it’s 
grand to have when unexpected guests drop in. 


dry martini - 



































‘ Hostovsky, banal but powerful 
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ene It is more than a name of fine printing paper. Levelcoat is an 


» ideal of more than five thousand men and women at Kimberly- 
- Clark. To them, Levelcoat is a challenge that inspires a never- 


ee What's beh M me ending strive for perfection. 


ry days Under the most modern scientific methods, our research men 
d gave constantly seek to achieve a finer, higher quality Levelcoat. The 
’ssional Engineering Department employs all its skill and ingenuity to 
ae the Rea FRE accomplish these ever higher standards. And the mill operators, 
ches in through countless devices of quality control, produce this fine 

Outer printing paper with a uniformity that is recognized throughout 
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decora- Leve | coa + the paper world. 


Yes, behind the name Levelcoat are the forestry experts, re- 

stands search men, chemists, engineers, technicians and skilled workers. 

this de Behind the name Levelcoat are the heads, the hands and the 
go un- hearts of the Kimberly-Clark men and women. 
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THE “BUDGET SLEEPER 


Derg” 


Overnight comfort is assured by well-conceived 
arrangements and facilities in the Three-Tier 
sleeper. Each berth is full length, easily accessible 
and curtained for privacy. It has clothes hangers, 
shelves for personal effects, and individual control 
of lights; air conditioning. Each compartment has 
handy wash basin, dental faucet and outlet for electric 
razor. Other commodious dressing 
rooms and complete toilet facilities 
are provided at each end of the car. 


ot THE y, 
o* “, 


For daytime travel, seats are individually reserved . . . each 
is adjustable and has restful sponge rubber cushions and 
separate arm- and foot-rests. Ample luggage space includes 
compartment under each seat. Wide windows, for scenic 
enjoyment... good reading light... healthful air condition- 


ing and temperature control...roomy aisle along one side. 





PU OP) STAN DARD 
CHICAGO : ILLINOIS 
Worlds largest builders of modern streamlined railroad care 


Offices in seven cities ... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
© 1%5—P. S.C. M. Co, 


PATENTED 


When you want to travel pleasantly on a limited budget, 
you'll find the Three-Tier sleeper both thrifty and comfort- 
able. Its popularity is already amply proven and travel- 
tested. Several of these cars, finished just before Pearl Harbor, 
have delighted passengers in hundreds of thousands of miles 
of constant wartime service. 

By increasing the capacity of the car to 42 berths, lower 
operating costs were made possible, without sacrificing essen- 
tial comfort features. Actually, such ingenious use of space is 
made that extra conveniences are provided for each three- or 
six-berth compartment. 

The craftsmanship of veteran builders is apparent in every 
car produced by Pullman-Standard. Quality is our business. 
In generations of carbuilding, Pullman-Standard engineers 
and designers have pioneered many of the technical advances 
and improved passenger accommodations which give their 
cars well-recognized superiority. With equal safety, no modern 
passenger cars have been built at weights lower than those achieved 
by Pullman-Standard. None more rigidly conform to all estab- 
lished safety requirements. Deservedly, Pullman-Standard 
builds the most because it builds the best. 
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MEDICINE 





The Navy Beat the Tropics 


In a war fought largely in steaming 
Pacific ports and on fever-laden beaches, 
the Navy came through without a single 

idemic of tropical disease. 

Early problems of malaria, filariasis, 
African sleeping sickness, kala azar 
(dum-dum fever), and schistosomiasis 
(fluke infection) responded to rigid sani- 
tary measures and new medical tech- 
niques worked out in naval medical re- 
search laboratories. 

Three important advances in tropical 
medicine, revealed last week to NEws- 
weEK at the National Naval Medical 
Center, Bethesda, Md., are: 

@ The elimination of dangerous and un- 
t toxicity from antimony com- 
po, ancient and effective remedies 
tropical diseases. Navy scientists now 
use a radioactive antimony which _ has 
almost no bad effects. 
@A new chemical more powerful than 
or atabrine (formula not yet made 
public) which successfully checks relaps- 
malaria in sixteen hours. It used to 
six to seven days to curb an attack. 
@ Two cheap and powerful insect repel- 
lents, NMRI 407 and NMRI 448. They 
are made by mixing hydrogenated naph- 
thol giigges 28 h ae di- 
is with phenyl cyclohexanol. These 
ae are now being field-tested in 
Guatemala. 


Pe 


Woman’s Century — 


In December 1809 Dr. Ephraim Mc- 
Dowell of Danville, Ky., was called to 
see Mrs. Jane Todd Crawford, a 47-year- 
old farm woman, who for several months 
had thought she was pregnant. When he 
found no child, the doctor concluded 
that the patient must have an enormous 
ovarian tumor. 

Mrs. Crawford agreed to undergo an 
“experiment” which McDowell promised 
to perform if she would come to Dan- 
ville, 60 miles away. She made the jour- 
ney by horseback, after which the doctor 
placed her on an ordinary table and 
opened her abdomen with a 9-inch in- 
tision. He found the tumor, “somewhat 
bruised from resting on the saddle horn 
lusing the journey” and too large to be 
aken out whole. So he cut and removed 
¢ 22%-pound mass in pieces. 

After five days, McDowell found his 
atient making up her bed. In 25 days, 
he returned home by horseback, in good 
ealth which she continued to enjoy. 
This daring operation, performed with- 
t anesthesia, without a knowledge of 
htisepsis, and without trained assistance, 
the first ovariotomy (surgical re- 
oval of the ovaries) to be attempted. 
How in the next century this and other 
licate feats of female surgery became 
“inary medical routine is described in 
significant new book, “One Hundred 







































Years of Gynecology,”* by Dr. James 
V. Ricci. Ricci, a well-known New York 
gynecologist, selected the nineteenth cen- 
tury for his study because “more was ac- 
complished toward the solution of gyne- 
cological problems during the last half 
of that century than in the previous 
2,000 years.” Packed with case histories, 
leads; and references, his book touches 
every phase of the diseases peculiar to 
women and reviews the subject in fasci- 
nating detail. 


Knives or Possets? In the early 1800s, 
gynecological therapy was chiefly medi- 
cal. Doctors who objected to surgery ad- 
ministered emetics, purgativés, and mer- 
curial tonics. They applied leeches, blis- 
ters, electricity, friction, and abdominal 
pressure. ’ 


But by the middle of the century, 
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radical experiments. In 1872, Dr. R. 
Lawson Tait, celebrated British gynecolo- 
gist, successfully removed diseased Fal- 
lopian tubes. Later, the same surgeon 
was the first to operate on a ruptured 
tubal pregnancy—a condition which up to 
that time had been nearly always fatal. 


The Surgical Nineties: In the last 
decade of the century, Operative gyne- 
cology reached its peak. With increasin 
knowledge of microscopic pathology oa 
with improvements in antisepsis and in 
surgical intruments, pelvic surgery 
spurted. One new method followed an- 
other—for the removal of uterine fibroids, 
ovarian cysts, inflamed tubes, and ectopic 

regnancies; for treatment of relaxed, 
acerated, eroded, and displaced female 
organs. Paralleling the rise in surgery 
were medical crazes in gynecology—the 
excessive use of medicated tampons, the 
overapplication of caustics to the cervix 


~ 
Bettmann Archive 


D. Hayes Agnew of Philadelphia, left, prominent nineteenth-century gynecological 
surgeon, painted in the operating theater by Thomas Eakins 


three major surgical operations had been 
performed. They were: (1) McDowell’s 
now famous ovariotomy, the method 
which in the next 50 years proved suc- 
cessful in about 50 per cent of the cases; 
(2) Dr. James Marion Sims’s repair of 
a vesico-vaginal fistula in 1852—Sims, 
who later founded the Woman’s Hospital 
in New York, sutured this unnatural 
opening between the bladder and the 
vagina with silver wire; and (8) Dr. 
Walter Burnham’s first successful hys- 
terectomy (removal of the uterus) for 
fibroid tumors, at Lowell, Mass., in 1853. 

These performances slowly tumed 
professional attention from drugs to the 
scalpel and were largely responsible for a 
new specialty — gynecological surgery. 
While the United States led the wav, 
doctors in England were also making 





°651 pages. The Blakiston Co. $8.50. 
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(neck of the uterus), and the use of a 
fantastic variety of pessaries (devices to 
support the uterus). 

*At the end came the newest develop- 
ment of all—the start of hormone ther- 
apy. Crude “ovarian juices” and powders 
were used to treat the menopause, pain- 
ful menstruation, and thyroid diseases. 
In 1895, Dr. R. T. Morris made the first 
transplantation of ovarian tissue in human 
beings. 

Other highlights in Dr. Ricci’s book: 
@ In 1801, Joseph-Claude Recamier of 
Paris began to treat ulcers of the cervix 
and vag with medical applications, 
just as he treated the throat. To speed 
up these applications, he used a slender 
tin tube 5 inches long—the first vaginal 
speculum. : 

@ Philip Syng Physick, called “The Fa- 
ther of American Surgery,” devised the 
first globe-shaped pessary to support a 
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Call or write: the Norfolk 
and Western's Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, 
Roanoke, Va. Specialists in 
industrial and agricultural 
matters will welcome the oppore 
tunity to confer with you. 








In Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way territory, all cards are on 
the table — face up. Industri- 
alists who are seeking plant 
locations or relocations will find 
winning hands in this territory 


— for here are available the | 


élements which are essential to 
efficient and economical indus- 
trial operation. 


Situated -between the Mid- 
west and the Virginia seacoast 
and midway between the North 
and South, the richly productive 
area served by the Norfolk and 
Western offers: intelligent 


_ native labor, an abundance of 


all-purpose bituminous coal, a 
climate suitable for year 'round 
operation, raw materials galore, 
a tax structure friendly to in- 
dustry, ample water and power 


-— and plenty of room to grow. 


Add to this the territory’s prox- 
imity to the ggeat consuming 
areas of America, its accessi- 
bility to the markets of the 
world through the ice-free port 
of Norfolk, Va., the Precision 
Transportation of the Norfolk 
and Western — and you have a 
hand that’s plenty hard to beat. 
Our cards are on the table — 
face up. 


FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 
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‘ —_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_SESE es, 
- prolapsed uterus. While making rounds 


in his Philadelphia hospital, Physick no. 
ticed a billiard ball rolling around the 
ward. The idea struck him that it might 
serve to hold in place the relaxed organ 
of a patient. His invention—the ball pes. 
sary—took the place of such primitive 
supports as umbrella rings, watch springs, 
‘and pieces of whalebone. 

@ The effort to find a cause for uterine 
cancer led to theories that it stemmed 
from overuse of cathartics and alcohol, 


’ city life, frequent childbearing, emotions 


of grief or embarrassment, hard work, 
abortions, and hemorrhoids. It was not 
until 1872 that T. Gaillard Thomas an- 
nounced that cancer of the uterus prob- 
ably originated “in some peculiar blood 
state not yet understood.” 


Po 


A Drug for the “Unclean” 


- From behind the barred gates of the 
National Leprosarium at Carville, La, 
last week came official news of a treat- 
ment for the dread disease leprosy, better 
than any previously known. 

It is the use of promin,* a yellow-white 
chemical, distantly related to the sulfa 
drugs. According to Dr. G. H. Faget and 
Dr. R. C. Pogge of the United States 
Public Health Service, it “is the best.ex- 
perimental treatment ever tested at the 
National Leprosarium.” 

Since the drug acts slowly on this stub- 
born disease (it takes at least six months 
treatment to show any results), the 
USPHS doctors waited almost three years 
before making a complete report on the 


- Carville promin experiment (NEwsweEEK, 


Jan. 83,1944). . 

Even now they do not claim that the 
drug is a “specific cure.” But in 197 
cases, it has checked the progress of the 
disease and even healed the dreadfu 
open sores and ulcers of the tongue, lips, 


and palate. Eye lesions which threatened] 


blindness showed improvement. Only 
two fe sosmtieg each with an advanced 
mixed type of leprosy plus serious larynx 
complications, grew worse under the 
treatment. 

Whether or not promin acts direc 
on the- leprosy germ is a question that! 
stumps the experts at Carville. Since 
Mycobacterium leprae cannot be culti- 
vated in the laboratory, no tests of the 
drug’s action on it can be made. Nor can 

inea-pig tests be made of promin’s ef 
ect in leprosy because the human disease 
cannot be reproduced in_ laboratory 
animals. 

But this much Dr. Pogge and Dr. 
Faget know: Promin acts as a true reme- 
dy for the disease itself and not as @ 
cure for secondary infections or compl 
cations. Improvement occurred in Car, 
ville patients suffering the worst form of 
leprosy and least likely to improve 
spontaneously. 





*Discovered in 1938 by Dr, Louis Bambas 
Dr. Leon Sweet of the Parke, Davis & Co. réseate 
staff while looking for a drug to combat streptococt 












clamoring market 


If a community has 43,521 babies, and 
361,000 children from 1 to 14, and 
194,000 girls of marriageable age, 
end 876,000 people earning money, 
and an aggregate of nearly 2,000,000, 


that community and its trading area* 


must be quite some market. 


Particularly if that community is a 
stable one, with a high percentage of 
hemes owned by the occupants. And 
“Philadelphia trading orea 3,044,960 


buys, in addition to the quantity and 
variety expected of 2,000,000, a lot 
of things peculiar to home ownership. 


This definitely is not a hypothetical 
structure of potential buying power. It 
exists—in the flesh. It is Philadelphia, 
third largest city of the U. S. Moreover, 
it is a relatively easy buying unit to 
reach because nearly 4 out of 5 of the 
families daily read one newspaper. 


Buy Victory Stamps from your newspaper boy 


That one newspaper is The Evening 
Bulletin. A newspaper that goes home 
in this City of Homes. Has a circulation 
exceeding 600,000, the largest eve- 
ning circulation in America. 


In Philadelphia— 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 





























Using a number of different types of 
plug-in tubes in numerous combina- 
tions, Beltone can fit practically any 
type of deafness from mild to severe. 
Beltone especially invites hard-to- 
fit cases. 

As your hearing changes, your 
Beltone dealer can change the tubes 
in your instrument to compensate — 
while you wait! It is not necessary to 
buy a _new_ instrument. Convenient, 
economical ! 
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MOVIES 


Survival of a Symphony 


“Battle for Music” is the London Phil. 
harmonic Orchestra’s own story of its 
survival during ¢the war, when it took 
faith to believe in music and courage t 
keep it alive. Though not labeled a do 
mentary, this British film uses as its chie 
actors the actual people who helped mos 
to save the one permanent orchestra Lon. 
don could call its own: the symphon 
members themselves, their soloists, and 
famous friends like the author J. B. 
Priestley and the dance-band leader Jack 
Hylton. . 

Though “Battle for Music” moves slow. 
ly and its musician-actors read their lines 
somewhat self-consciously, the film is the 
better for it. When they speak for musi 
and with music—no one can. doubt their 
cause or their sincerity. As a matter of 
fact, though, Priestley and Dr. Malcolm| 
Sargent, one of LPO’s famous conductors, 
are excellent in their bits. (BATTLE For 
Music Four Continents Films, Inc. 
Donald Taylor, director and producer.) 


Qa 


One by One 


First a popular murder mystery, then 
a Broadway hit retitled “Ten Little In 
dians,” Agatha Christie’s “And Then 


There Were None” now comes to the 
screen as a cerebral whodunit. 

Begin with ten people regarding each 
other suspiciously in a drafty manse on 
a wind-swept island off the English coast 
The two unhappy servants have never 
seen their employer. Furthermore, the 
eight assorted guests are’ unacquainted 
with each other and with their mys 
terious host. But when the butler, fol- 
lowing written instructions, puts a record 
on the phonograph, a transcribed mes- 
sage from the party’s sponsor accuses all 
ten of crimes that have eluded the law 
and indicates his intention of taking jus- 
tice into his own hands. 

The result is progressive murder, timed 
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In Mom’s ‘“‘Laboratory’’ 


ry The family chef now has new 
seasonings for her favorite dishes— 
@ pinch of music here, a dash of 
laughter there—as the NEW Motor- 
ola takes the monotony out of those 
long hours in the kitchen. . 


In Dad’s ‘‘Dog House” 


No longer does Dad have to 
interrupt his work to catch the news- 
cast or assert his seniority rights to 
get the ball-game on the air. Yes 
there's new sparkle in Pop's den 
sine Motorola joined the family! 


For the “‘Jumping Jivers” 


y “Well all reet, send me Jack- 
son," and the Motorola Record 
Ghanger in the fun-room swings into 
Gnother half-hour of “solid” joy. 

are no complaints about over- 
enthusiastic downbeats now that the 
lids have their very own Motorola 


_ Phonograph-radiol 


N**! time you walk past your radio dealer’s 
and hear sweet music in the air, more beauti- 
ful, more lifelike than you’ve ever heard before, 
you'll know the NEW Motorola Radios have ar- 
rived. Motorola Engineers originated and devel- 
oped the battle-famous “Handie-Talkie.” This plus 
their mastery of RADAR has made possible the 
kind of radio reception that even the most critical 
musical ear calls—magnificent! 
You’ve been wanting a new radio. To be sure you 
get all you’ve waited for, see and hear Motorola! 


GALVIN MFG. CORPORATION ° CHICAGO 51 





Fa & AM HOME RAQIO + AUTO RADIO » AUTOMATIC PHONOGRAPHS + TELEVISION » AIRCRAFT RADIO - POLICE RADIO + RADAR 








SIGNET OF QUALITY IN PIPES 
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VanRoy Ajustomatic 
Bard $5 


Smokers of the old style screw-stem pipes have long dreamed of the 
time when they could own a pipe that would be free of the usual 
screw-stem ailments. That day—and the VanRoy Ajustomatic—are 
here! @ This is more than just ancther screw-stem. It is a totally new 
kind of pipe. New—because the stem is ‘‘float-mounted’’—accurately 
lines up with the bowl as straight as a die every time. @ The patented 
Ajustomatic stem can ‘be turned as often as you like—it will never 
lock at an off angle. And you get this care-free alignment for the 
life of the pipe. @ Give yourself the satisfaction of owning this latest 
—and greatest—of all VanRoy pipe achievements. 


VANROY COMPANY, INC., Empire State Building, New York 1 














INFORMED ACTION IS THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 
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Bonds of Distinction 


American municipal bonds have traditionally 
occupied a place of distinction in the 
financial markets. In respect to security, 

they have earned a position second only to 
the direct or contingent obligations of the 
United States Government. Their exemption 
from federal income taxes provides special 
advantages in this era of high federal 
taxation. Such bonds thus merit preferred 
consideration from investors seeking 
conservatism and tax exempt income. But 

as with all securities, municipal bonds 
require caren their selection to fit the 
individual investment portfolio. 


Send for this Comprehensive Book 














> f on Municipals 

—-————-——=—==4 An exhaustive 74-page study of the 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. tL _ investment qualities of these bonds, 
123 S, La Salle Street, CHICAGO 90, Illinois & covering factors important to prudent 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost [= selection, is available to interested 
y Shin ea ci  § — Merits of — —_ applicants without obligation. Send for 
— _ this valuable guide to informed action— 
Name Te — 4 “The Investment Merits of American 
Address NS E Municipal Bonds. 
City State 7 Use this request form—at no cost 
» Nv-1 2’ 4, 





Now 
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and staged to match the whimsical pat. 
tern of the nursery rhyme: 

Ten little Indian boys went out to 

dine; 

One choked his little self and then 

there were nine. 

And so on until there were none. Ex. 
cept that romance and common box-office 
sense permit two of the ten to survive. 

René Clair’s direction is long on at. 
mosphere and characterization, but some. 
what stymied in the matter of action. 
“And Then There Were None” is inter. 


_ esting strictly as an exercise in murder a 


la carte. Suspense accumulates, however, 
as the corpses pile up and the potential 
murderer is narrowed down to such sus- 
pects as Barry Fitzgerald, Walter Hus- 
ton, Roland Young, Louis Hayward, and 
an innocent bystander, June Dupvez. 
(AND THEN THERE WERE NONE. Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. René Clair, director. 
Harry M. Popkin, producer.) 





Gracie and Constance, conspirators 


Connie, Gracie Underground . 


Constance Bennett did nothing to dis- 
grace herself in her first producing ven- 
ture, “Paris—Underground.” It is a light- 
minded, attractive film with a brisk cops- 
and-robbers quality. And, in mood and 
subject, it is only slightly outdated. 

Based on Etta Shiber’s book of the 
same name, the movie tells of two wom- 
en, one English and one American, 
caught in Paris in 1940 and how they be- 
came Underground operators. With some 
ingenuity and incredible luck, they smug- 
gled out some 300 Allied fliers shot down 
over France. 

As a social flibbertigibbet turned polit- 
ical adventuress, Miss Bennett performs 
with her usual cool competence. But act- 
ing honors go to Gracie Fields as a 
antique dealer whose shop becomes the 
center of a good deal of fairly standard 
spy activity. There. is nothing stand 
about Miss Fields’s impersonation of 3 
very frightened and very brave En 
spinster. (PARis—UNDERGROUND. Un 
Artists. Gregory Ratoff, dircctor. Cot 
stance Bennett, producer.) 
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No matter where you go in industrial Southern 
New England, it won’t be long before you come 
upon the plant of a well-known manufacturer. 


Forexample, in this section of Connecticut, nation- 
ally-famous typewriters, locks, firearms, silver- 
ware, brushes, tools, safety razors, rugs, vacuum 
bottles, aviation engines and propellers, rubber 
goods, shaving cream, soap and skin’ lotion, as 


nd . 


to dis fm Well as many other products, are manufactured. 
ne ght Every one of these products has a name as familiar 
sk cops [My 28 Your own. Many of them had their beginnings 
od and J here. Others have come because of conditions fav- 


“ z orable to manufacturing... generations of skilled . 


1o wom- fy craftsmen; abundant power; fair taxes; industri- 


merican, fm ally-minded banking; State and local government 
they that grew up with industry and understands its 
> a problems, 

ot down ij But that is only part of the story. 

ed poll Wj Southern New England lies in the heart of the 
Dut act a WOtld’s richest, most-highly concentrated market. 


Is as an 


Se the fy Within a radius of 500 miles live 58,000,000 peo- 
standard (Mm Ple to absorb riot only Southern New England’s 
standard Mj Consumers’ goods but her producers’ commodities 


on ~the tools and parts that go into other industries. 


ve And because no part of Southern New England 
or. % more than 125 miles from tidewater and the 


=| You're in good company... 
























great ports leading to foreign markets, manu- 
facturers locating here will be at the threshold 
of the huge overseas trade that will develop dur- 
ing the great era of. peacetime commerce ahead. 


Southern New England offers better personal liv- 
ing, too, for it abounds in charming residential 
communities with good schools, churches, lakes, 
hills and sandy beaches—all close by. 


In planning your tomorrow, don’t overlook 
Southern New England—perfect for your new 
or expanding business... and for your all-around 
enjoyment of life. 


An industrial booklet in full color, “Southern 
New England for Tomorrow’s Industry”, is yours 
for the asking. Write to P. E. Benjamin, Man- 
ager of Industrial Development, The New Haven 
Railroad, 80 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 


zo New Ey Aaven » 


Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network 
of rail and highway transportation that puts every 
manufacturer “ON THE MAIN LINE”. 

















Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 








Eastman, Dillon & Co. 


October 11, 1945. 





This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Preferred Stock for 
sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
Stock, The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


104,500 Shares 


The Murray Corporation of America 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, 4% Series 
($50 Par Value—Convertible on or prior to October 1, 1955) be 


Holders of the Corporation’s Common Stock were given pro rata rights to , ‘ 
subscribe to an aggregate of 104,500 Shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4% Series ($50 Par Value—Convertible on or prior to October 1, 1955) under 
terms outlined in the Prospectus Such rights expired at 3 P.M., Eastern Stand- 
ard Time, October 8, 1945. This announcement relates only to 89,408 Shares 
which were not subscribed for through the exercise of the Subscription Warrants. 





Price $50 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally 
offer this Stock in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Watling, Lerchen & Co. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 







































... its the 
ONLY throat 


you have! 


oe : « — 
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THYMOLINE 


Mighty delicate are the membranes of 
your nose and throat! At the first indi- 
cation of irritation from a common cold 
or ordinary sore throat, spray or gargle 
with GLYCO-THYMOLINE! When 
these common winter ailments prevail, 
let GLYCO-THYMOLINE help soothe 
and heal the. sensitive throat and nasal 
tissues. 

For 50 years and more, this effective al- 
kaline solution has helped 
relieve thousands. Ask 
your doctor. Keep a bottle 
around and use it often! 





















THYMOLINE 
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WE CAN RELAX... 
HE HAS A 
RESERVATION 
AT THE HOTEL 


MADE 


FROM 


/ po r fod 
BRIAR 


Ong satt® 





Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality . . . outstand- 
ing fine grains . . . preferred by discriminating 
pipe smokers. Modern designs, $3.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for FREE 
Illustrated Booklet. . . . “Facts About Imported 
Briar. Pipes”. 


C.B. WEBER & CO. .22.c%er ">, 
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| ART 
Yankee Doodle and Jive 


Two American artists were belatedly! 
honored last week. Ralph Earl, who died 
144 years ago at 50, and Stuart Davis, 
now just 50, received their first careems' 
covering, one-man exhibitions in New’ 
York. Earl's; at the: Whitney Museum of 
American Art, willdater go to the Worces. 
ter, Mass., Art Museum. Davis’s, at 
the Museum: of Modern Art, attracted 
1,800 people on opening night alone. 

Ralph Earl, born in 1751 in Worcester 
County, lived and painted mostly in Cop- 
necticut and died there of “intemper. 
ance” after deserting two wives. The subs 
jects of his portraits were the gentry of 
Connecticut ‘and historical figures of the: 
day: Baron von Steuben of the Continen’ 
tal Army; the attractive brown-eyed wife. 
of Alexander Hamilton and signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. : 

The simplicity, directness, and strength 
of Earl’s style make his, subjects live and 
mark him as one of the best painters of 
his time. Neglected previously in favor 
of more elegant artists, Earl was redis. 





—— 


covered by scholars in 1935. The present fm 5 il 
show displays 47 of 180 known Earls, =! 
The Kaleidoscopic Groove: The The 
“Modern Museum show acknowledges fm S4M€ ' 
Stuart Davis’s: position ‘as a_ top-rank tin 
American artist. But the recognition % ° 4 
comes late for Davis, who was down and jy "Me, 
out financially for’years. For five of them — 
he painted on a WPA Art Project at $21 Sra 
a week. After that he had an “understand- bt 
ing” landlord. “I used to show him my land 


press clippings,” Davis explains. “He let  « 
me stay eight months without paying a | 
nickel.” Only in the last three years has me 





Davis really sold—now he sells practically # oa 
everything he paints. : port 
Davis was born in Philadelphia, the Oth P 
son of Edward Davis, art director of Thea 4 “A 
Philadelphia Press at the time Sloan, ‘Dan 
Glackens, Luks, and Shinn were its illus- f th 
‘ trators.* Young Davis left high school ati 2 , : 
16 to study with their teacher, Robert free - 
Henri, and under Henri’s ‘influence he too the ‘ 








uirlesque shows, and street markets. He 








®The Philadelphia Museum of Art is currently 





American realists, became famous as the Ash 
School. 













At Davis’s touch, these houses ...- ‘ 
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ive and {| “Nathaniel Woodbridge and daughter”— 
on of sober citizens by unsober Earl 

n favor 


s redis- Hil as illustrator for the Socialist publica- , 


gir #@ tion The Masses when Sloan was its art. 
: editor. 
» The The turning point in Davis’s career 
wledges came with the Armory show of 1913. At 
op-rank 19, an exhibitor himself, he got there his 
ognition fm Ast large-scale view of modern art. Some- 
wn and time later, Davis spent an entire. year 
of them fa Painting an electric fan, a rubber glove, 
+ at $21 and an egg beater—and nothing else—as 
erstand. fy “aining in modern space organization. 
him my Today Davis’s subjects are generally 
“He let landscapes and street scenes, but he . 
aying a ale things on both sides and in back 
oars has [4 2% me” into a single picture. The result 
actically is often a kaleidoscopic pattern in which, 
nonetheless, the forms of houses, smoke 
hia. the Mm stacks, and gas stations can be identified. 
- of The May Other pictures look like gay shorthand 
» Sloan, descriptions. 
its illus. Davis has been called the artist-laureate 
chool atl Of the jazz era. Though his paintings 
Roberti CVolve very slowly, he himself likens his 
e he toomm {tee arrangements of forms and colors to 
Bowery, the improvisations of his favorite jazz 
kets. Hea Men—Earl Hines and Louis Armstrong. 






—— 


His “New York by Gaslight,” which com- 





- currenth {me bines skyscrapers and an old-fashioned 
» tho Be barbershop in the same street scene, con- 













tains in one corner the lettering: “Dig 
this fine art jive.” . 
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AREPORT | 
TO INDUSTRIALISTS 


NORTH CAROLINA has the re- 

sources, actual and potential, for 

new industries. : 
During the last half century 


there has been built in North 


Carolina the greatest textile mill 
industry in the United States, an 
industry that was new to North 
Carolina and the South but al- 
ready old in manufacturing and 
marketing techniques. 

During the same period there 
was also huilt in North Carolina 
the greatest household furniture 
industry in the United States, al- 
so then new to North Carolina 
and the South. 

And, in a similar period there 
was built in North Carolina the 


’ greatest tobacco industry in the 


United States. Here was. fash- 
ioned the mechanical, financial 


- and marketing techniques of the 


tobacco industry, techniques 


. which have revolutionized the 


selling of mass consumer goods. 
Enterprise ‘in these fields has 
meant much to North Carolina. 


It has changed the State from an 


almost totally agricuitural com- 
munity to about 12th place in the 
nation as a manufacturing state.* 

North Carolina has labor, and 
the record proves it, that is capa- 
ble of learning new skills and 
techniques and is willing to work 


—a supply of.men and women - 


workers with the ability to help 
build new industrial empires. 
Thousands of North Carolina 
men and women workers learned 
new skills in wartime work. To- 
day they stand 
ready to turn 
these newly ac- 
quired skills to 
the production 


goods. 


Industrial opportunities are va- 
ried in North Carolina. Here is 
produced one-fourth of the pea- 
nuts harvested in the United 
States, but the amount of peanut 
products manufactured in the 
State is negligible. 

North’ Carolina pioneered in 
the growing of soybeans, today is 
a real factor in the production 
of this crop, and yet there is lit- 
tle soybean processing in the 
State. 

No other state equals North 
Carolina in the production of 
sweet potatoes, and here is the 
basis for a great alcohol and 
starch industry. 

North Carolina has great forest 
resources; and fish oil, cake and 
meal. possibilities — five percent 
of this latter industry already be- 
ing located in the State with the 
surface barely scratched. 

Mineral resources, including 
coal, mica, clays, iron, manganese, 
tungsten and magnesium, to men- 
tion only a few, await the touch 
of business enterprise that built 
the great and profitable textiles, 
furniture and tobacco industries. 

North Carolina invites Indus- 
trialists with imagination, with 
vision and faith in the future of 
America, to turn their eyes our 
way. North Carolina’s friendly 
people will help you build new 


industries. Write to Department | 
3386, Department of Conserva-. 


tion and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


*Data from“NorthCarolina’s New Industrial Opportunity,” 
published by the North Carolina State Planning Board. 
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YOUR FRIENDS will praise ne 

ood taste when you show 
‘ amilton—the 
watch that flatters your wrist 


our judgment. So 
as well 98 ait for it. Though 


b is building ac- 
mepieces, your 


them your new 


be sure to W 
our main jo . 
curate war timé 
Hamilton is coming! 


WAIT FOR 


HAMILTON 


Hamilton Watch Company—Makers of “The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy”—Lancaster, Pa. 
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Sugar Daddy 


The story of Max Leon, Philadelphia 
candy manufacturer, is in the true Horatio 
Alger tradition. An immigrant from Po- 
land at 16, he started his career in the 
United States as an apprentice candy- 
maker. By the time he was 30—in 1934— 
he owned his own firm, the Whole-Sum 
Products Co., makers of mints, hard can- 
dies, fruit squares, marshmallow filler for 
ice cream, and Ye Old-Fashioned Pea- 
nut Brittle. By 1945, Leon had acquired 
two Packards and a large, comfort- 
able home in Overbrook, where he lives 
with his wife, three children, father, 
and sister-in-law. 


Music for Love: The story of Max 
Leon, conductor and founder of the 
newly organized Philadelphia “Pops” 
Orchestra, however, is anything but tra- 
ditional. Seventy-two members of Eugene 


—— 


body, and he has an air-conditioned re. 
hearsal hall in his factory from which 
the music is piped to his workers. 


Now for Money: Six months after 
starting his benefit program, Leon last 
week inaugurated a new popular-priced 
“Pops” concert series in Philadelphia. 
With Grace Moore as a certain box-office 
attraction, he conducted to a sold-out 
Town Hall. What's more, in his first ap- 
pearance before serious music critics, he 
drew excellent notices. 

For Leon, this represented no triumph 
of money over art.. In the first place, he 
is not the kind of rich man one thinks of 
as a patron of music. He lives modestly, 
and his candy factory is an old, smallish 
brick building on the Philadelphia water- 
front, employing only 40 people. Quan- 
tity production of his marshmallow filler 
is the big profit maker. 

In the second place, Leon is no musical 








The candymaker-conductor—Leon’s patron is Leon’s protégé 


Ormandy’s Philadelphia Orchestra don’t 
hire themselves out to just anybody. 
When Leon approached them last spring 
and wanted to organize a “Pops” orches- 
tra to play—at his expense—at service 
hospitals and Army camps, they reversed 
the usual procedure and auditioned him. 
They liked his conducting and the deal 
was on. 

Nor have they regretted their decision. 
On one occasion, he treated the entire 
orchestra to a champagne lunch after 
rehearsal. Following a bond concert last 
June, he gave them a banquet with music 

uring dinner and dancing after. When 
they. played in Atlantic City, he took over 
the 500 Club for a party. He has prom- 
ised them all turkeys for Thanksgiving. 
He thinks music should be fun for every- 


amateur. As a boy in Chelm, Poland, he 
played the fiddle at local functions, and 
when he left for America, he spent all 
but his passage money for a new violin. 
Besides the violin, he plays the saxophone, 
clarinet, mandolin, and piano. He is as- 
sociate conductor of the Philadelphia 
Police and Firemen’s Band. In an earlier 
period, Max Leon and His Musical Eagles 
played at many Main Line social fune- 
tions. Of late years Leon has been study- 
ing conducting under Paul Breisach o 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

“I went about getting an orchestra the 
hard way,” Leon says, “and I would not 
have wanted it differently. To me, the 
hard way is the American way: doing 
things on your own . . . A protégé can be 
his own patron!” 
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WEEK 
— ‘ 
Dunbar and Yank Music _ 
= Open Some Paris Ears 
ed. re- : 
which Toni Howard of Newsweex’s Paris 
. bureau filed the following report of a 
major musicial event of last week in the 
after [French capital: 
n last 
priced Last week in Paris Rudolph Dunbar, 
*phia. 49-year-old Negro, led the first of four 
Office fH festivals of American symphonic music. 
Id-out The opening concert of the festival 
‘st ap- 7 drew a house about two-thirds full—some 
ics, he 2,000 American soldiers, State Depart- 
‘ ment cultural enthusiasts, and‘ curious 
iumph Frenchmen. With skill and confidence, 
ce, he # punbar led the orchestra through an all- 
inks of American program—William Schuman’s 
destly, HJ “american Festival” overture and_ his 
nallish #@ third Symphony, and Edgar Stillman 
Ou Kelley's Chinese suite “Aladdin.” The 








closing number was Randall Thompson’s 
Second Symphony, which drew four 
curtain calls from nostalgic Americans 
and stunned: French. 

But although the program was ll- 
American, the financial backing of the 
festival was not. “There isn’t a penny of 
American money in it,” Dunbar said 
proudly. The backing, he explained, 
came from interested individuals, among 
them French couturiers, a French banker, 
and a wealthy Englishwoman. The choice 
of composers was all Dunbar’s, but he 
said that he had to leave out many im- 
portant American composers because 
their music was unobtainable. 


v filler 


nusical 


The Accent Is British: Last Septem- 
ber Dunbar appeared as guest conductor 
with the Berlin Philharmonic, the first 
Negro ever to conduct it. Thereafter the 
British press referred to him as “the bril- 
liant young British-born composer-con- 

or.” American newspapers, in appar- 
ent contradiction, called him “the talented 
Negro conductor and United States war 
correspondent.” 

Both were correct. The British were 
right because Dunbar is a British citizen 
born in British Guiana, where he lived 
for twelve years before going to the 
United States. He has also lived in Eng- 
land for fourteen years, and he speaks 


and, hef with a decided British accent. But the 


ns, and American press was right, too. He’s a 
pent alll United States war correspondent for the 
; violin. Associated Negro Press. 
ophone, Though Dunbar was first taught by an. 
e is aS English regimental bandmaster in British 
delphia i Guiana, he began his serious musical 
earlier studies when he was 12 in New York at 
| Eagles the Institute of Musical Art—now a-part 
al func-M of the Juilliard School. Later, he studied 
n study-M# in Paris, Leipzig, and Vienna. When he 
isach off conducted the London Philharmonic in 
1942, Dunbar became the first of his race 
ae . to lead that orchestra since 1906. In that 
n 


year Samuel Coleridge-Taylor, son of an 
me, thei English mother and an African Negro 
: doing@™ father, conducted the London Philhar- 
monic in his own “African” Variations. 








If you are one of those Americans 
whose appetite for ham and eggs sud- 
denly develops when away from home, 
you might like to know there are now 
473 spots around the world where your 
order will produce eggs cooked as 
you want them, instead of bewildered 
stares or inedible oological oddities. 


Those spots are the 473 airports con- 
trolled by the United States, on routes 
across the Atlantic, Africa, the Near 
East and India. Or in Alaska, Iceland, 
South America or the Pacific. Non-ex- 
istent a few years ago, they cost a pretty 
penny, some $820,000,000, but were 
worth it as stops on supply routes. As 
wartime construction, they’re expend- 
able, but since you can’t lug an airport 
into a bargain basement surplus sale, 
most will go into commercial use. And 
with much benefit to world travel and 
trade, no matter who owns them. 


Most serious travel drawback for 
years has been lack of personal com- 
fort. Steamships carried comfort along 
coasts but were clumsy about getting 
inland. In four years, Americans have 
changed travel routes into straight lines 
and brought in American standards by 
air, regardless of coast lines. 


Fly to one of these airports in a 
Wright Cyclone-powered plane and 
you will find American food, American 
drinks (including pure water — with 
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ice), American beds, bathrooms, cars, 
jeeps, air-conditioning, the American 
language and American-introduced 
ideas on soap and water. Also DDT. 


In the Near East and Asia, many a 
local boniface has gaped at the traffic 
and American innovations.Then he has 
had a quiet talk with his banker about 
using such ideas to attract peace-time 
visitors. They quickly notice that even 
the most notable visitors prefer Amer- 
ican comforts to the more primitive 
local hotels. 


2 





A few of these war-built airfields 
may never be used, unless you want to 
study the way civilized war affected 
head hunters. But the majority will re- 
main in use and will accomplish two 
things for your benefit. 


First, they will make travel available 
to you in all the world. Second, they 
will act as sales display rooms for 
American equipment. A Near East po- - 
tentate who ordered twelve complete 
bathrooms after visiting an American 
field is an example. And it’s just one 
more example of the way air travel 
with Wright Cyclone engines is adding 
to world trade and passenger comfort. 


You take the trouble out of travel when yow go by air 


WRIGHT 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


OIVISION OF 


WRIGHT 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


Wright Aeroncutice!l Corporation * Paterson, New Jersey 
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Pictures sent 
by wire or radio 


Pictures, charts, maps, printed matter .. . 
anything with sharp contrast or outline can 
be transmitted by the Alden Universal 
“Standard Signal” Scanner. 


A photoelectric cell picks up light and dark 
areas of the original copy and transmits the 
impulses over wire or radio. The receiving 
instrument picks up the same impulses and 
reproduces the original copy. For sharp re- 
production, both sending and receiving 
cylinders must turn in perfect synchronism 
with each other. Bodine motors provide the 
accurate control for these synchronized 
mechanisms. 


Machine designers can profit by consulting 
with Bodine on their motor drive problems. 
With over 3,000 standard frames and models 
and with 40 years’ experience in building 
small motors, Bodine will be happy to pre- 
scribe the correct motor for the job. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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More Democracy Through More Machinery 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Prorta—The gentle Father Mar- 


quette, with whose name the early > 


years of this city are associated, would 
cross himself in amazement if he could 
see the mechanical marvels now in 
production here. Later, he would offer 
a prayer of gratitude for what such 
machines will do for human welfare. 

Chicago, too, is thinking of ma- 
chines this week. International Har- 
vester has put on a demon- 
stration of new machines 
destined to transform coun- 
try life in the years ahead. 
It is no part of a political 
commentator’s job to de- 
scribe these little and big 
tractors, these new com- 
bines, these corn, beet and 
hay harvesters and this cot- 
ton picker. But a_political 
commentator would be blind 
and dumb if he failed to 
see the tremendous political implica- 
tions of the coming farm revolution. 


The first will come from a slow- 
ing down, perhaps a reversal of the 
drift of young, able, farm-bred boys 
and girls to the cities. At first blush, it 
might seem that labor-saving on the 
farm will turn people away to find 
new employment. But it has been the 
toil, sweat and pay of farm work 
which have driven people from the 
farm in former years. New mechanical 
devices will provide a vastly better liv- 
ing under more pleasant conditions on 
smaller farms. The saving of good 
blood for farms will vitalize progress 
and democtacy in the rural regions. 
Rural counties will regain some—per- 
haps much—of the voting strength they 
have lost in the past generation. There 
will be more intelligent political lead- 


ership coming from the townships and 


counties. 

_ Another result with great political 
significance will flow from the cre- 
ation of more individual property own- 
ers—more capitalists and small busi- 
nesses, if you will. The first effect, 
twenty-odd years ago, of power-driven 
farm machinery was a trend toward 
larger farms. That was because the 
first machines were large and costly. 
Now the one-family farm can get small 
and cheap machines to do what the 
earlier big machines did. This is a ful- 
fillment of Jefferson’s recipe for de- 
mocracy, which pointed out that the 
safest custodian of political liberty was 





the small farmer—with a property 
stake in stable government. This man 
was, to Jefferson, the salt of the 
democratic earth. With the means of 
making a good life on a personally 
owned farm, the vanishing individual- 
ist will once more take form and 
substance. 

The most spectacular result will 
come gradually and will relate es- 
pecially to the South. Ex- 
cept in the delta, the cotton 
land east of the Mississippi 
has been declining in fer- 
tility. For this and many 
other reasons, there has 
been a big drift of Negroes 
and whites to coast cities 
and to the North. The de- 
cline of cofton has _intro- 
duced more diversified farm- 
ing. The South is finding it 
profitable to grow much the 
same products as the North and West. 
Thus, the nation is losing its sectional 
differences. The introduction of small, 
cheap machinery will greatly acceler- 
ate this trend. It is a trend toward 
national unity. It is a trend away from 
party divisions based on economic 
differences. Farmers in Iowa and 
Georgia will have more and more 
common problems. This trend, to- 
gether with the scattering of the 
Negro population throughout the na- 
tion, may ultimately break up the 
political situation which has created — 
the Solid South. © 


The mechanical cotton picker 
will, for a considerable time, be prac- 
tical only on the richer cotton areas. 
Its introduction will be decisive, but 
gradual. Its effect will be evolutionary, 
not revolutionary. There will be the 
same kind of tears which watered the 
cheeks of sentimentalists in 1831, 
when the reaper appeared. The same 
dry breeze of facts which dried those 
tears will blow again. For the me- 
chanical picker is not displacing happy 
cotton pickers. The war has taken 
hosts of them away, perhaps forever. 
And no one who has ever picked cot- 
ton will regret the coming of this ma- 
chine. It will abolish a species of 
slavery—of slavery to as primitive a 
life as that of ancient Egypt. 

Broad political patterns are written 
in such developments. Wise people 
will lift their eyes from current unrests 
and see these larger facts. 

















EAGLE-PICHER, big name in lead, zinc and insulation, turns out basic industrial materials in ever- 
increasing quantities! Shell contributes 9 Industrial Lubricants vital to E-P mining and production. 


No Strangers Wanted 


I" EAGLE-PICHER’ high mines agile miners maintain 
safety by crawling up a 90- or 100-foot ladder to pry 
down any dangerous loose rock. In miner’s slang, such 
loose rocks are called “strangers”... are definitely not 
wanted. 


To century-old Eagle-Picher, underground roof re- 
pairing is only one phase of a tremendous task: today’s 
industries need huge quantities of lead, zinc and insu- 
lation. LEAD for solders, bearings, and chemical pipe, 
or lead oxides for pigments for paints, batteries and 
optical glass—ZINC for galvanizing iron and steel or 
for oxides in tires and other rubber products—INSU- 
LATION to help industry set new production records 
or to help home-owners conserve fuel. 


Where lubrication is of vital importance: In a shaft 
mine, expert lubrication is more than a production 
stepper-upper. Faulty lubrication of an air compressor 
or air pump may mean serious difficulty and delay to 


hundreds of miners dependent on such installations. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers assisted Eagle-Picher to 
safeguard against shutdowns by helping maintain lubri- 
cation efficiency. In its Arizona mine alone, 9 different 
lubricants are used, including: Shell Turbo Oil for elec- 
tric motors and vacuum pumps, Shell Carnea Oil for ball 
mills and wheels that run rock crushers, Shell Mya 
Grease for electric motors and ventilating fans. 


Advances in machines and industrial methods de- 
mand advances in lubrication. Yesterday's solution is 
seldom good enough for today! At Shell’s research 
laboratories lubricants are constantly being improved. 


Shell Lubrication Engineers apply these improvements 
in the field. 


Make sure the machines in 
your plant get the benefit of all 
that’s new in lubrication. Call the 
Shell Lubrication Engineer. 


Leaoerns tw tmousrry Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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Around Broad Ford, Pennsylvania, about 1810, the neighbors were praising 
the distilling skill of Abraham Overholt. Succeeding 
generations have echoed their praise because Old Overholt still retains the rich, grainy 
taste that established its reputation so long ago. And is still made on the same site in 
a modern plant which evolved from that little old log cabin distillery 
beside the Youghiogheny River. That is why Old Overholt finds such 
a warm welcome among those who want a genuinely good, 5-year-old 


straight rye whiskey--»-amd willbe satisfied with no other. 





This whiskey is 
5 years old — 100 Proof 


Abrattamne Overholt 
& making the, eo 











NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 





